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University of the State- of New York 



Home Education Department 

DIRECTOR'S REPORT 1901 

IF0 the regents of the Vniversity 

I have the honor to report on the Home education department - 
for the year ending Bep. 30, 1901, as follows: 

PUBLIC LIBRAHIBS 

LibrariM in Univeraity. There are now in the University 186 
libraries free for circalation ajid containing 718,775 volumeB, n 
growth of 18;^ for the year, or the largest gain In seven years. 
They circulated 2,605,610 volumes, a gain of lO-i and an average 
■circulation of 362 for each 100 volumes. Besides these 186 libra- 
ries there are 99 niore registered and so enjoying practically the 
«ame privileges. Our inspector visited 151 libraries in 42 coun- 
ities, 44 of which had not been reached previously. To 81 of them 
we granted public library money. 

The value of our thoroughly organized efforts for helping 
public libraries is again shown by comparison of those under 
■our inspection with those not yet included. In 1893 we had 201 
libraries with 404,616 volumes, circulating 706,258, or 196 times 
^or each 100 volumes. There has l>een uninterrupted growth 
-every year till we now have 491 libraries with 2,130,788 volumes, 
■circulating 8,646,171 or 401 issues for each 100 volumes. Against 
this in 1893 there were, not under our inspection, 37 with 
454,619 volumes, circulating 1,497,603, or 329 for each 100. There 
are now, not under our inspection, 38 libraries with 294,472 
volumes, circulating 686,526 or only 233 for each 100. In every 
possible way of looking at it our libraries show the great 
■advantage of the work done by the Home education department. 

Sabsidiea and grants. In 55 cases we have inspected and 
:granted certificates of approved circulation to enable libraries 
maintained by private corporations to obtain the local subsidies 
authorized by law where our inspection shows that the charac- 
ter of books circulated deserves such practical approval. 

We paid in cash to 200 different libraries |19,599.51. Growth 
in number of libraries and in the demands on our funds com- 
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pelled us for the first time to limit every library to |100 iuBteail 
of the f200 which has heretofore been allowed. This has beett 
a serious disappointment to many of the small libraries which 
depend so largely on the state grants for their supply of fresh 
books, without which satisfactory work can not he maintained. 

libiaries reportin;. The general summary for the year shows, 
reports from 1137 libraries containing 6,796,241 volumes. They 
added last year 616,941 volumes and circulated 10,227,735 vol- 
Dmes. There are 102 more libraries than last year, or, couDting 
only those free for circulation, 69. The free lending libraries 
added 238,135 volumes, and circulated 9,232,697, or 25,350 dailjv 
a gain of 2193 daily on last year. The great circulation repre- 
sents 381 issues to each 100 volumes, and 1270 issues for eacli 
1000 of the population. 

In New York city 87,277 new volumes were added, a growth 
of 11-^ in one year, while the circulation increased 262,492, or 
6jt, a total of 4,723,724, op more than half the entire free circu- 
lation of the state. \ 

Libraries in United States. Latest statistics ^ow 5383 public, 
society and school libraries in the United States with lOOO' 
volumes or more, 1357 more libraries than five years ago; but 
this averages only one of these libraries for every 14,118 inhab- 
itants. The total volumes are 44,591,851 or 35;^ gained in five 
years. 10 years ago there were 41 volumes to each 100 inhab- 
itants; now there are 59. New York has 93 volumes to the 100, 
but lags behind Maine with 101, California 120, Nevada 157, 
Bhode Island 163, Connecticut 170, New Hampshire 176, Massa- 
chusetts 236 and the District of Columbia with 899' volumes to 
each 100 inhabitants. 

Significant of the marvelous increase in public interest is the 
record of the year. 102 new laws were passed by the various 
states and 468 gifts and bequests were made, aggregating 
fl5,217,702.26 in money for buildings, $3,616,962.90 other gifts 
in money, besides the great total of gifts in books, pamphlets, 
works of art and other valuable material. Every year the 
public library is more fully recognized both by the lawmaking 
powers and the public as the necessary complement of the 
school in any satisfactory system of public education, and as 
deserving a like liberal maintenance. 
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STITDY CI.UBS 

During the year we registered 81 new clubs which have taken 
up 10 or more weeks of systematic continuous study of a single 
subject and have conformed to the requirements entitling them 
to be registered as a part of the state's educational machinery. 
Up to Oct. 1, 1901, we have registered 474 such clubs, of whicb 
335 are actively at work, only 139 having been abandoned or 
dropped from the list since our work began in 1893. 

The clubs are graded according to the amount of work done. 
Those doing 10 and less than 20 weefes work are marked E. 
Those giving 20 and less than 30 are graded D. The 20 weeks 
may be on a single subject or made up of two courses of 10 
weeks each, but no course of less than 10 weeks Is counted. 
Grade C is for 30 weeks, grade B for 50 weeks, and A for a 
total of 100 or more weeks in a single year. The great majority 
of our clubs do not give more than 20 weeks. We have 322 
grade E, 10 D, 1 C and 2 B, the higher grade» being clubs which 
work in sections or carry on parallel courses. 

Our greatest service from the state library is the help in 
preparing programs and in making up the most practically use- 
ful traveling libraries to use with them and as a guide to the 
reading of members. The results of all this study and worlc 
are preserved and kept under revision. We shall soon have 
300 study club subjects worked up in this vray for club use. 
These we hope to print in order to make them more widely 
available, but they are of constant service in manuscript form, 
and every mail brings inquiries that could be answered only 
after much careful labor unless results were systemized for 
immediate reference. 

Each year's work confirms our often expressed opinion that 
in rescuing so many clubs from mere desultory work of but 
trifling educational value, however entertaining, we have set a 
very potent force in operation and are making it one of the most 
important factors in home education. Many a community dis- 
couraged at the difficulty of finding competent lecturers and of 
raising necessary funds for the serious items of travel and 
salary, are able easily to maintain a local study club which can 
always find suitable quarters for its meetings free of rent, so 
that the troublesome item of expense is eliminated. Many of 
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tbese clabs continne year after year with an excellence of work 
and an intereBt so great as to seem to insure permanent 
czistence. 

TRAVBLINa LIDHABIBS 

The year's atatistice show that this work moves steadily for- 
ward. The feeling of satisfaction natnral as we contemplate 
the great good accomptlsbed gives place to keen regret when 
we look deeper and see how small a part of the work that is 
needed is as yet being done for the 7,000,000 people of the Em- 
pire state. Oar special study for the last few months has been 
turned in the direction of increasing the amount of the best 
reading which we can send out, specially to the rural districts. 
Home education bulletin 40, of 158 pages, was devoted wholly 
to the subject of traveling libraries, and is called for from all 
directions as the most convenient manual of what has been done 
and of our present methods. Its recent publication takes the 
place of our annual report on traveling libraries. 

little change has been made during the year. We try to 
simplify methods too much rather than too little, and to reduce 
requirements for loans. Experience jwoves it to be quite un- 
necessary to require the signature of 25 taxpayers before a 
general traveling library is eent to any given community. In 
some cases we have found five or six farmhouses, with a total 
population of 40 or 50 people, having a schoolhouse centrally 
iorated, but otherwise far away from neighbors. Here we have 
a total of only five or six taxpayers and yet a community par- 
ticularly adapted to the traveling library. We therefore pro- 
pose to require only five taxpayers to sign applications in the 
future. Indiana has just decided to let any five or more per- 
sons organize to borrow a library and baa abolished its rule re- 
quiring a 1100 bond as security. If a few people are eager 
enough for books to pay the fees, the state ought to send them 
as promptly and as cheaply as possible. We hope also to re- 
duce cost in some cases by sending the books in a strong box 
without the oak cases, the borrowers having cases or shelving 
which they can use, thus saving half the transportation. 

The itinerant principle has been generally accepted, and no 
one questions that it has come to stay as a very important factor 
in the library work of the future. It is modified in scores of 
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ways for different hbbs and is enabliog us to do more good for 
each dollar expended than would be possible by any otlier plan. 
Tolnmes. The total number accessioned Sep. 80, 1901, was 
S9,999, of which 1520 have been sold or withdrawn. 436 of the 
boobs withdrawn belong to the library for the blind, now a 
separate collection. Traveling library books now in circulation 
are iQ 6 classes: 
Fixed groups 
For general reading 13 970 

Subject libraries 2807 

EztensiOD library 36 670 

Capitol library 3 180 

Por lending to TJuiversity institutions 1 850 

Library for the blind 721 

Addition!, Since Oct. 1, 1900, 466 volumes have been bought 
for 4 sets of library 44, each containing 50 volumes, 66 volumes 
for the capitol library, 25 for the blind and 175 for 7 sets of a 
subject library of 25 volumes belonging to the extension col- 
lection, 

TTse. During the year 33,654 volumes have been lent as 
follows: 

7 023 volumes to 60 groups of taxpayers 
1730 " 17 public libraries 

6361 " 74 public schools 

3 690 " 32 borrowers under special permit 

14 829 " 238 study clubs 

21 " 2 extension centers 

83 654 " 423 places 

The number of books lent to schools was greatly reduced be- 
cause we no longer lend duplicates for regents reading courses. 
The work was also seriously hampered by insufDcient funds for 
buying books wanted. 

Library for blind. The library for the blind increases its benef- 
icent work yearly. Eight new books were published during 
the year, making a selection of the beet literature available not 
■only to the 7000 blind people of this state, but to others 
throughout the country who are allowed to buy the books at 

«08t. 
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After fiction, poetry, history and biography have been the- 
mo»t popular subjects. The four books read oftenest durin(? 
the year were Watson's Beside the borniie hrier iush, Kipling's 
Jungle book, Scott's Ivankoe, and Seton-Thompson's WiUI anirruUs 
I have knoum. 

TRAVEILINti PICTURES 

The traveling pictures now include 1343 wall pictures, 11,196- 
photographs mounted on 28x35 cm. (11x14 in.) cards, 18 lanterns 
with attachments for use of oil, gas and electric light and 
14,678 slides. Thej circulated last year as follows: 
Wall pictores. 548 to 54 schoolB 
39 " 5 libraries 

4 " 1 church 
13 " 2 special borrowers 
50 " Pan-American Exposition 

654 " 63 places 
Pliot<^raplis. 3 931 to 31 clubs 

837 " 9 schools 

4 768 " 40 places 
Lanterns. 26 sent to 16 schools, 4 clubs, 1 summer school an* 
5 special borrowers. 

Slides. 9 705 to 68 schools 
2494 " 23 clubs 
434 " 3 churches 
202 " 1 summer school 
661 " 7 special borrowers 

13 496 " 99 places 

Fees. The serious item for transportation and limited appro- 
priatlons led to doubling the fees for mounted photographs, lan- 
terns and slides. On May 1 the fees became $1 a month for 50' 
instead of 100 photographs or lantern slides and f2 instead of 
$1 a month for the lantern. 

Permanent decoration. IVeflnite and practical advice and assist- 
ance is constantly given to University institutions in buying pic- 
tures. The following have been specially ordered or sold from 
the traveling collection: 404 wall pictures, 2296 photographs, 
328 slides, 2 lanterns and 3 lantern attachments. 

i: , b GoQi^lc 
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Sninmer Bchools. These schools grow stronger each year. 
Private enterprises are gradually giving way as the best institu- 
tions are making it a part of their regular work. Experience 
teaches how best to utilize the great educational plants for the 
benefit of, teachers and other students who can leave work to- 
share in their advantages only during the long summer vacation. 
We no longer bear any question of the fact that the summer 
course has become a regular part of our system of education. 

Correspondence oonrses. Correspondence teaching is passing 
through the natural evolution. Much successful work has been 
done as a private enterprise. The demand and the merits of the- 
method in meeting it have been proved. Endowed institutions 
will now one by one take it up, and the private enterprises will 
be compelled to abandon their work because better inatrnctiou 
will be offered at less cost. Our observation convinces us. that 
there is a great field before correspondence teaching, and that 
the time has come for the well endowed universities to give more- 
attention to this, which seems the only practicable way to reach 
large numbers of earnest students who can not leave their regu- 
lar work to attend classes but are dependent on what can be 
sent to them through the mails with possibly the inspiration 
that comes from personal relations for a short course in the 
summer. 

Extension conrses. As we have predicted for years, the regular 
university extension courses, admirable as is the method, are 
making little progress. Statistics carefully collected from alE 
parts of the world made it clear that till teachers qualified for 
this peculiar work can be trained and endowments can be had 
for necessary expenses, there will be only a limited field which 
can wisely be worked. 

We keep constantly in mind two important principles. First,, 
that in developing the new features in the five divisions of home 
education we should never start a new agency if the work can 
be satisfactorily done by one already in operation. The lesson, 
of practical affairs is daily before us that a given amount of 
money and time accomplish greater results by wise consolidation 
of interests and consequent reduction of administrative- 
expenses. We have from the first therefore steadily encouraged 
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"the absorption by our endowed schools and universities of sum- 
mer schools, correspoDdence teaching and similar work which 
"they could do to advantage. 

Mie second great principle which we are keeping in mind and 
to which we purpose to give even more attention in future is 
the emphasis of quality rather than quantity in our home educa- 
tion work. In their zeal for promoting libraries, reading rooms, 
■clubs and extension teaching some earnest workers confuse the 
means with the end, forgetting that these very agencies would 
be moat potent for evil if the work undertaken through then) 
were of a wrong tendency. It is now recognized that it may be 
a positive harm to a community to double the free circulation 
-of books if no regard is given to the character of the reading, 
and we are no longer criticized for paternalism because of our 
active efforts to keep objectionable and weak books out of free 
circulation and to stimulate the reading of the best even at the 
■expense of reducing circulation totals one half. 

STATE LIBRARY 

The library being the people's university is therefore the 
main instrument for promoting home education. A brief sum- 
mary of the state lit>rary report is added because the work of 
the two departments is so cigsely interwoven that neither is 
■complete by itself. 

drowth. The library has grown from the 437,733 volumes re- 
ported last year to 461,640, of which 260,859 are in the state 
library proper, 59,999 are in traveling libnaries in the home edu- 
■cation department, and 140,782 are duplicates. 

Aside from the home education department, duplicates and 
library school collection, the additions of the year were 15,381 
"volumes, or 865 more than last year. Of these 5341 were 
bought. 10,040 volumes, or 1797 more than last year, came in 
by gifts and exchange, including 2440 volumes made by binding 
pamphlets and 1138 by binding serials. 375 volumes were added 
by gift to the library , school collection. 

The great increase was due chiefly to gifts, the summaries 
showing that expenditures in nearly all subjects were less than 
last year, though we added more btioks than ever before. 
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Oiftt. Few realize the exteot of the gifts which are each year 
enriching the state library. Pamphlets are often more difficult 
to obtain and more valuable than bound volumes. We received 
this year the famous Dancau Campbell memorial colIectioQ of 
3295 volameB, 89d pamphlets, 19 volumes of bound maauscriptSr 
30 maouseripts and 493 engravings and other pieces. This in- 
cludes many costly and rare books and is a much valued addi- 
tion to our resources. Our law librarian, S. B. Griawold, gave 
221 volumes and 441 pamphlets, and our senior librarian, W. S. 
Biscoe, gave 1366 volumes and 9328 pamphlets. Mrs Mathew 
Hale gave 76 volumes and 1008 pamphlets, while Marcus T. Hun.- 
has continued his gifts of previous years, adding 10,997 more- 
cases and points. 

The last report shows that gifts to the library in three years- 
amounted to 22,481 volumes, 277,046 pamphlets and 13,S23 
broadsides, programs and similar matter, a total of 313,350 
pieces exclusive of 578,940 state publications, making a grand 
total of 911,868 either to be recorded, classified, bound and 
shelved as part of the permanent collection, or to be sorted, 
packed, labeled and shipped to the 5000 depositories on the 
mailing and exchange lists, or to be stored away for future 
needs. 

Stonhonie. The urgent pressure for room has been tempor- 
arily relieved by the good fortune of securing at a modest rent 
the old McOredie malt house on N. Hawk st. at the end of 
the viaduct for storage of duplicates, state publications and the 
books least often called for. 

Indexli^. Last year's record of 50 indexes prepared in the 
state library has been exceeded this year by 10; of these 16 
were for the state library, 10 for home education, 19 for the 
regents ofBce and 15 for the state museum. The increase im 
practical usefulness represented by these 60 indexes can be 
understood only by those who have lost much valuable time ia 
laborious searching for what these admirable keys make 
instantly available. 

Beferenoe use. This grew to 169,762 volumee, or 33,376 more- 
than in 1900. There was also a great increase in evening use,. 
11,730 readers being served between 6 and 10 p. m. with 36,53t 
books, not counting the large use of books on the open shelves. 
Ours is a reference library, not to be judged by its loans, but 
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these were the largest in its history, 5105 more than in 1900, 
Every year the work of the library grows in all its ' 



Shelfliet. Our new shelflist now fills 137 volumes and by 
actual count contains entries for 248,763 volumes. We hare suc- 
ceeded also in keeping the gilding of class and hook numbers 
abreast of the shelflisting, so that our work is in better condi- 
tion than ever before. 

In the manuscript division good progress has been made, bnt 
we need extra help to deal with the great arrears. With ade- 
<|uate fireproof (]uartera in a new building the library will show 
its great manuscript wealth for the first time. 

Bibliographies. Our relations to the nearly 1100 libraries 
under our supervision make it necessary to do much of our work 
through print. The greatest need in making libraries more 
useful is reliable guides through the mazes of the millions of 
books in existence. This year we have done the largest biblio- 
graphic work in the history of the library, publishing nine 
bibliographies aggregating 1006 pages, while in the preceding 
seven years we have been able only to issue 21 bibliographieB 
with a total of 706 pages. In order to meet the growing demand 
for help to libraries and individual readers without increasing 
coat of printing, we hare reduced size of page and altered style 
and amount of leading. 

Exhibits. The national library exhibit prepared by us has 
been returned from Paris, and the smaller exhibit to which 
limited space confined us at the Pan-American exposition has 
also taken its place in the collection of the Library school. The 
director has been again appointed chairman of the committee 
on library exhibits for the world's fair at St Louis. 

Shelving. Temporary relief from overcrowded shelves has 
been obtained by making several hundred cheap pine cases ol 
two, three and foor shelves each, which, like building blocks, 
can be stacked wherever there is space enough for them to 
stand, making the cheapest storage of books yet devised. They 
are not ornamental in our beautiful library, but they are a great 
comfort to the staff in reducing the labor which insuBBcient 
shelving has made so trying. 

Library school. The 15th annual report shows 14 seniors and 
35 juniors, coming from 13 different states. Year by year we 
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etrengthen the course with a larger faculty, better (acillties 
and work of a higher grade. Our claBsea are practically now 
all college trained. No professional school baa ever shown so 
high a record unlesB a college degree was required for admis- 
«ion. 15 years' experience has given us material for a careful 
revision of our course of instruction, to which the faculty has 
given much attention the last year. The new handbook was 
issued in September as Library school bulletin 9 with full de- 
tails of the course as revised. It also includes the revised hand- 
books 14 and 11 on the summer course and library handwriting, 
thus making a complete circular of information. 

Before Oct. 1, 1901, we had filled 908 positions, 402 in New 
York, 473 in 29 other states, 27 in the District of Columbia and 
«ix in four foreign countries. Last year's record shows 118 new 
positions filled by our students, 52 in New York, 58 in 18 other 
states, seven in the District of Columbia and one in Australia. 
The reorganized national library has 12 of our students on its 
staff in Washington, five of them appointed during the last year. 
Only the absolute limitation of seating capacity in our present 
quarters keeps down the number of students. Our steady in- 
•crease in requirements has been promptly met by the candidates, 
■and we could double the size of our classes, all of admirable 
material, if there were space available. 

The summer school bad 20 students from nine states, who 
worked with the enthusiasm which is a marked feature of both 
regular and summer courses, 16 of the 20 won the certificate 
for satisfactory completion of the course, 13 of them with honor. 



We have suffered severely for lack of space and for lack of 
help have left undone many things we ought to have done and 
have done many other things unsatisfactorily. We have been 
unable to buy many books needed in various directions because 
the book appropriation was too small to meet our fixed charges 
for sequents and binding and keep abreast of demands. Not- 
withstanding these serious drawbacks we have tried to do the 
l>est possible under the circumstances and the full report of the 
library shows that the year as a whole is the best the library 
has ever known. 

Respectfully submitted 

Met-vil Dewby 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

FIELD AND FUTURE OF TRAVELING LIBRARIES 
BY UELVIL DEWEY M.A. Director 

Sew. conditioDB bring forth new problems and demand new 
Bolutions. Libraries in some form are almost as old as the race. 
It was steam wben the bobbing cover of the teakettle suggested 
confinement of the vapor, but how difEerent from what the word 
steam means today. The lightning on Franklin's kite hardly 
gave promise of the telephone, phonograph, cable, wireless tele- 
graphy and other modem miracles. The chief factor in our new 
conditions is quick and cheap transportation. Railways, trolleys, 
express, mail, rural free delivery, telegraphs, cables, telephones, 
compel us to readjust our ideas in the light of new conditions 
and possibilities. One result is the traveling library. 

The old education was completely revolutionized by the inven- 
tion of printing, the real beginning of university extension. 
Students walked hundreds of miles, perhaps begging their way, 
to sit within sound of the voice of some chosen teacher or to read 
some book securely chained to a pillar. But fhe volume which 
then cost as much as a village has by the new process become as 
cheap as a lunch. The wisd'om and learning which had to be 
sought out with infinite labor is printed and made accessible to 
the poorest. The world thus solved one of its greatest problems 
when it brought forth the traveling book, the precnrsor of the 
traveling library. 

Influence of the book. We know fi^om our own experience and 
observation that the eye rather than the ear is the great gate to 
the human soul. Most ideas and ideals are chiefly drawn from 
reading. Books, magazines and papers more than sermons, ad- 
dresses or ctmversation set in motion the efEeetive cnrrents. A . 
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recent careful investigation by educational experts as to what 
most inflnenced the lives of children showed that it was not the 
father, the mother, the school, but as might'have been predicted, 
the reading. 

By common consent the supreme thing in education is the 
bnilding of character, but character grows out of habits, habits 
are based on actions, actions on motives, and niotives on reflec- 
tion. What makes most people reflect? It Is usually reading 
that beget* reflection, reflection begets motive, motive begets 
action, action repeated begets habits and habits beget that su- 
preme thing character. 

With every generation the comparative importance of reading 
seems to increase. It is well known that many delegates at 
meetings and conventions in which they are deeply interested 
, seldom listen to papers and addresses because they find they can 
get the ideas so much more quickly and clearly after they appear 
on the printed page. The eye can sweep rapidly over matters 
of little interest, can dwell on points of importance, can go back 
to verify preceding statements with the result that in much less 
time the mind has gained much more. The preeminent Influence 
of the printed page is thus increased by wider appreciation of its 
power. 

On the material side the evidence is just as conclusive. The 
book is the chief factor in the marvelous evolution of the race. 
The brute has not the divine gift of speech. We admire the 
wonderful instincts of the bird, or fox or squirrel, but with minor 
variations they are the same that their ancestors have had for a 
thousand generations. The savage with speech and without 
books passes on something of his acquired knowledge from father 
to son, but the development is slow. Civilized man hag become 
as a god in what he dares and does, because he stands on the 
shoulders of all his predecessors and utilizes the work of millions 
of men in thousands of years. 

For a dwart on tbe dead giant's sbonlders sees more 
Thau the live giant's eyesight availed to explore. 

The Indian stripped the birch and built his bark canoe in a 
day. He felled a tree across the stream' and his bridge was 
done. But our sons have taken the skill and knowledge of their 
fathers and increased it, each beginning where his predecessor 
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left off. Thej bnild a Brooklyn bridge, or a ship, either of which 
coats as much as the land, houses and furniture of 50 country 
villages. The papers teil us that the Celtic built this season 
could in her vast hull accommodate more than the whole army of 
guests of that other modem marvel, the Waldorf-Astoria hotel." 
If there were a derrick large enough, the great city hall of New 
York could be lowered into this marvelous evolution of (the dug- 
out and bark canoe. All this has been possible because the ac- 
cumulated skill and knowledge have been preserved in print and 
passed on from generation to generation so that we may fairly 
say that the lofty pedestal on which we stand today is built up 
of ^nted sheets of paper. 

Influence of the library. No thoughtful man can question that 
it is a supreme concern to provide for our people the best of the 
literature of power which inspires and builds character, and of 
the literature of knowledge which informs and builds prosperity. 
Thia can be done effectively and economically only through free 
public libraries, A limited number can buy or hire their books, 
but experience has proved that unless knowledge is as free as 
air or water it is fearfully handicapped, and the state can not- 
afford to allow even the smallest obstacle to remain between any 
of its citizens and the desire for either inspiration or information. 

Even more important than the economy is the question of 
selection and supervision of reading. A few leading nations are 
together producing 60,000 to 70,000 new volumes each year be- 
sides the millions already published. In a great library with 
trained bibliographers and careful study and organization, we 
find it possible only to approximate in our effort to supply each 
reader with what is best out of onr resources. Our state library 
has 450,000 volumes, 150,000 pamphlets, 250,000 manuscripts and 
a countless number of articles in periodicals and transactions of 
societies and independent chapters in books. Yet we have fallen 
short of onr ideal unless we can give to each reader from this 
immense variety what is then and there and to him most valu- 
able. It is a problem of almost infinite difficulty even with all 
our bibliographies, catalogues, indexes, lists and trained special- 
ists. Without such help how often in a thousand times is there a 
chance that a reader would really get the thing which would best 
serve his wants. One who has not studied these problems care- 
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fully ia dazed by the diBBculties and overpowered by the im- 
portance o( finding at least an approximate solution. 

The whole civilized world, with hardly euongh intelligent dis- 
sent to prove the rule, has accepted the fact that the public 
library system is a necessity. Seldom in human history has a 
great movement received so cordial and universal support. His- 
torians already tell us that in the future this will be known as 
the age of libraries just as that period when the great churches 
of Europe were built will always be known as the age of 
cathedrals. Even though the library is almost as old as the race, 
it is just now passing through that rapid and marvelous develop- 
ment in public conception of its proper functions which will make 
our time the real birth time of that modem institution, which 
bearing the old name " library ", yet includes so much that here- 
after it will take full rank in usefulness with our system of 
schools. 

A glance at the development of the library idea will enable us 
better to predict its future, as the astronomer computes an orbit, 
not by study of where a body stands today, but of the track over 
which it has just come. 

The original library was a storehouse in which the books could 
be preserved and passed on to posterity. To get and to keep 
were the chief functions, while to use was subordinate. Only 
a favored few had access to the books. Then a broadening 
process began. Those who could pay a certain fee might use the 
library. Then came the broad thought of making it free to all, 
but only for use in the building, as the present museum is used. 
The old librarian would have been as much shocked at the sug- 
gestion of taking a book from the building as would the modem 
curator of a museum if an intereeted child should ask to carry 
home the bird of paradise. Then came lending to a favored 
few, then to all who could pay the fee, and finally the great 
thought of lending free to all. But this was by no means the 
end. When I began work for public library interests in New 
Tork we had 40 free public libraries and 40,000 saloons, so that 
by the law of averages a boy leaving his home in the evening 
would pass &9Q open doors with a cordial welcome to the worst 
influences to every one inviting him to the companionship and 
inspiration of the best books. Librarians realized that if they 
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were to do their beet work they must have the aggressive spirit 
and adopt the aggressive methods of those who make other en- 
terprieeB most successful. Then came the branch in the larger 
cities in order to reduce the difficulties of inaccessibility and to 
get within reasonable distance of each home a collection of books 
and an Inviting reading room. The more widely scattered de- 
livery stations followed,80 that the workman could readily return 
his book in the morning and get a new one on the way back with- 
out going much out of his usual course. Then books were sent 
for a trifling fee to those who could not conveniently come after 
them, utilizing telegraph, telephone and local express or special 
delivery. Yet all this did not meet the demand and we realized 
that the new conditions brought about by cheap and quick trans- 
portation demanded new methods in solving our problem of " the 
best reading for the largest number at the least coat ". Travel- 
ing libraries were sent out and, when we had proved that a given 
amount of money would accomplish more practical good in this 
way than in any other, new applications were constantly foundi 
. and the few years of active work have established the traveling 
system as an essential part of the modern library movement. 

ITeed of traveling libraries. New conditions made this new sys- 
tem imperative. The immense flood of new books and the grow- 
ing demands of readers for the latest and best in every field 
showed that it was impracticable to undertake to make adequate 
libraries at all points needed. It is cheaper to transport than to 
store and handle books only occasionally ueed, even if they were 
given outright to the local library. Libraries must be mobilized. 
Books must travel more. Of some books extra copies can not 
now be had. Of most they can not be afforded with the money 
available. If there were buildings and books, the immense cost 
of proper cataloguing, classification, indexing and reference li- 
brarians would be prohibitive. For reference purposes, economy 
and efficiency demand a few great central libraries available by 
telephone and mail for consultation, and by express and. mail for 
lending books to the entire surrounding section. The nation and 
each state should of course maintain one great cyclopedic library. 
Besides these there will be a few more in the gre^t universities 
and cities, and here and there one supported by large private 
endowments. 
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For ordinary circalatlon a different reason points to the travel- 
ing principle; the number of books required is small compared 
with those needed for reference in studying all conceivable sub- 
jects, but there i« even greater need of careful supervision in 
guiding this reading in a way to get the beat results. Com- 
petent assistants can be found and afforded only in a few central 
points but can do the work for a large territory. Beginning with 
1837 New York spent f55,000 a year in establishing public 
libraries in the 11,000 school districts of the state. More than 20 
other states followed the example and all had the* same espe- 
rience. The novelty wore o(C, the books were less used and in 
most cases became scattered so that instead of a steady increase, 
after the first 15 years there was steady diminution in the num- 
ber of volumes. For a library is like a reservoir of drinking water. 
It must have a constant fresh stream running in or it becomes 
stagnant and unusable. This freshness is not dependent on the 
date of a book's publication, but on the time when it is first seen 
by that community. This is the great secret of the ordinary 
traveling library; 50 or 100 books go to a community and being 
a new broom sweep clean. There is a zest in looking them over 
and seeing what is available that stimulates interest and makes 
readers. After three or six months this wears off, but is re- 
newed when this library is moved on to the next station and 
another takes its place. Thus interest is kept alive at every 
point and books which used to become mere lumber after a few 
readings are now promptly worn out in actual service, so that 
we are getting better returns for each dollar than by any other 
method. 

New applications. The cheapness and quickness of modern 
methods of communication has been, like a growth of wings, so 
that a thousand things which were thought to belong like trees 
in one place may travel about like birds. The idea is not at all 
limited to books and education. Large cars fitted up as chapels 
travel through the sparsely settled western country as churches 
on wheels. This is only a variation of the gospel tent, of the 
mission or revivalist. In commerce, manufacturers are more and 
more sending representatives for a limited time to various cen- 
ters to display and sell their wares. This may be said to be only 
the evolution of the itinerant pedler whose pack has become a 
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whole car or store, while the mdmdQal has been replaced by an 
experieoced manager with a corps of assiatante. A report comes 
from California of traveling bees, where a commercial success has 
been made by sending carloads of hires in the night from one 
point to another yhere flowers richest in honey could be found, 
the railway making it possible to ehift the bees with changing 
climate and seasons so as to increase immensely the marketable 
prodoct. Scores of other illnstrations will occur. 

In our own field the principle is constantly applied with varia- 
tions. Traveling pictures have taken their place with books and 
are being followed by apparatus, scientific collections, maps, 
charts and other educational agencies, too costly to be owned by a 
single locality, which, however, can get what it needs from a few 
months use in each year, thus dividing coat among a number. 
Inspectors and lecturers, conductors of institutes and other work- 
ers are only another phase of the traveling principle in which 
the railway takes to the people many things which formerly they 
could have only by making long journeys. Our proposed book 
wagons and the library car and reading room moving to various 
points on its company's lines are variations of the same itinerant 
principle. The home library for children, the house library for 
rural districts, collections for shipboard, barracks, fire engine 
honses, police stations, lumber and mining camps, lighthouses, 
summer hotels, clubs and other associations are reaching 
every class and remote locality with library facilities on the 
traveling plan. Though the movement is still in its infancy, its 
future is assured from the fact that certain greatly desired re- 
sults can be accomplished on this plan more cheaply than on any 
other yet devised. The field of the traveling library properly 
covers much more than most people understand by the words. 
Any library extension that goes out on the itinerant principle is 
part of the traveling library idea. The applications are almost 
endless. Some of them are noted as suggestive of the broaden- 
ing process that grows with the years. Liberal extracts are natu- 
rally made from our own previous bulletins and reports in order 
to group together here matter of special interest to students of 
the traveling library system. Some were printed several years 
ago, Numerous notes applying to traveling libraries only in- 
cidentally are also included. 
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State federatiou of women's clubs. These bare been the moat 
active promoters of the new Bystem. They have interest, in- 
fluence and leisure and can render inestimable service in securing 
public rec(^nition and support by first demonstrating great pub- 
lic utility, A single illnatration will be suggestive. In New York 
a library committee of the state federation was appointed with 
our director's assistant as chairman in order to start the work 
in close connection with the state library. Its report outlines the 
I^an of work suggested and adopted as follows: 

One of the activities which earliest claims the attention of the 
varions state federations of the country is that of providing to all, 
opportunities for reading the best books. This is quite a normal 
condition of affairs, for thoughtful men and women all over the 
country and the worldi are recognizing this as one of the vital 
problems, coordinate with that of public health and of public 
school education. In reflecting this popular feeling, the state 
federations are usually quicker to act than are the state legisla- 
tures; so it comes to pass that most library committees are con- 
fronted at the outset with the difficulties of converting the law- 
makers and bringing about desirable legislation in the interest 
of libraries. Much has already been accomplished in this way 
by the various federations, perhaps more particularly in Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Georgia, while the federations in Ten- 
nessee, New Jersey, Kentucky, Maine and Missouri are planting 
seed which will certainly yield fruit later. The two points to be 
gained are usually, first, a law providing for proper main- 
tenance of local free libraries, and second, an appropriation for 
starting a traveling library system. 

In New York, however, the whole problem is quite difCerent. 
We find ourselves, happily, not only in possession of a library law 
drafted by expert librarians in the best interests of librariauship, 
but entitled to state aid for libraries and to the beneflts of a 
traveling library system more complete and far reaching than 
any'other that has been known. 

Since that is the case, it may appear to some that a library 
committee is unnecessary in New York. But strange as it may 
seem the privileges which the state offers through its public 
libraries division are comparatively unknown to individual citi- 
zens. Perhaps some even here do not know, for example, that on 
application of 23 taxpayers and the payment of ?3 for transporta- 
tion both ways, catalogues, etc. even the most remote hamlet 
may without farther charge have the use of a library of 100 well 
selected, recent and popular books sent from the state library at 
Albany, 
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la recognition of this wide spread ignorance, the library com- 
mittee appointed last January by your executive board has in 
view the accompliBhment of the following definite ends: 

1 Efitablifihment of free libraries where none exist. 

2 Encouragement and aid of small libraries already in exis- 
tence. 

3 ConTersioD of subscription libraries into free libraries. 

i Introduction of atate traveling libraries, specially in farming 
districts and in study cluba. 

5 Introduction of traveling pictures in schools, libraries and 
etndy clubs. 

6 Baising the standard of books in our Snndayschool and pub- 
lic school libraries. 

7 Sale of a better class of books at railway stations and on 
trains. It has even been suggested that free librari«B such as 
are now found on the groat limited expresses should be available 
on all trains. 

8 Cooperation with the state library in preparing reading lists 
on special subjects and general lists for special classes. The state 
library has lists on several subjects and has general lists for 
children, a list of 600 of the best books for the insane, and is now 
arranging for a collection in point print of the best books for the 
blind, to be lent to individuals anywhere in the state. 

In brief, the library committee undertakes to create a demand 
for giood reading and to awaken a sense of the obligation which 
rests on every citizen to make hia less fortunate neighbor, so far 
as possible, a reader of good books. 

In the pursuit of this broad end, few rules of procedure can be 
laid down. It is of necessity a popular work, requiring personal 
effort. To focalize this effort, however, the state was divided into 
sections at the Rochester meeting, each mem'ber being responsible 
for the district assigned to her. In the six months that the 
committee has been at work, varying methods have been em- 
ployed in the different districts. One member has done most of 
her work by correspondence. 13 of the towns with which she 
has been working have responded favorably, and others have 
written to Albany for circulars and farther information. 

Another member, who has a newspaper connection, has circu- 
lated information on library matters through the local paper, sup- 
plemented by personal work when opportunity arose. Four mem- 
bers have felt that their first work was needed in their own com- 
munities, and have devoted their energies to the concrete 
problems there arising. This personal facing of the difficulties of 
organization is an excellent prelude for efficient work later, for 
it gives a practical knowledge which is most useful in any effort' 
to help others. 
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Another member bas vUited about 25 neigbboring localities, 
and has talked witb the representative people; she has also been 
in correspondence with ob many more, bnt as the locality is tfaiuly 
settled results come slowly. 

The work of our member from Allegany county, Mrs Hamilton 
Ward, needs only to be referred to, since hers was the pioneer 
federation library work in the state. Two new libraries have 
just been started, and in other towns the interest almost warrants 
■active steps. 

The Jamestown library has been for years a center of librarj' in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the southwestern part of the state, out 
since her appointment on the library committee the librarian. 
Miss Hazeltine, has been even more zealous in her efforts to in- 
crease library facilities in the surrounding towns. She feels, 
with the other members of the committee, that in. general the 
traveling library system offers the best plan for starting, and as 
a result of her work three towns have already received their 
libraries, and others are preparing to do so. 

Eveo though the time of year has been inauspicious for develop- 
ing library interests, there haa been much to encourage and to ■ 
stimulate to farther effort. Increased interest may be seen by 
the growing number of letters received by the public libraries 
division at Albany, inquiring as to the state privileges in the 
matter of libraries. 

It is apparent, however, that to accomplish the best results, the 
library committee must have the active cooperation of every feder- 
ated club. To this end, we suggest that whenever it is feasible, each 
federated body appoint a standing library committee to work 
with the member of the committee in whose territory the club is. 
Such a local library committee should cooperate with the public 
library when one exists in the town, studying the problems and 
difBcuIties and providing the remedy when possible. When there 
is no public library, the first duty of course is to start one. The 
general reading of the locality should also be a matter of concern 
to these committees. Besides attempting to influence those in 
authority, to increase the number of wholesome, readable books 
in the Sundayschool and school libraries, it is highly desirable 
that the children should be appealed to directly and, if possible, 
induced to ask for a better class of books. Among the older 
readers, in towns where wide acquaintance with hooks is not gen- 
eral, attractively written book reviews in the local papers may 
create a desire for a grade of reading much higher than would 
otherwise have been selected. Other plans and methods will of 
course be devised by the local committees, and these should be 
■fully reported so that other clubs may profit by the experience. 

It is also proposed that each member of the state committee 
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hold a library meeting for her district, which shall be practically 
a section meeting of the New York library association, except 
that the subjects under discn»8ion shall be popular rather than 
technical. To these meetings should be invited not only the 
librarians — perhaps more particularly the librarians of the 
smaller libraries — nor only members of federated clubs, but all 
who are or should be interested in the great problem of booke 
and reading. Such topics should be considered as the " need" of 
good reading in every community," " the best methods of utilizing 
the resources available," "the ways and means for increasing 
these resources and for raising funds for developing library 
facilities." 

There is not time to enlarge on the subject of librariea and 
reading, nor to relate more explicitly the advantages offered by 
the state in supplying books and pictures on the traveling plan. 
In all this work, however, New York is the recognized pioneer 
and leader. Through the lawmakers the men of the state have 
recognized and provided for the people's needs. It is for the 
women to execute. 

The need is so real and so pitiful ! Who that has spent any 
time in a smiall, inland village, can think without a heartache of 
tlie barrenness of the lives of these villages? Yet it is often sadly 
true ttat those who most need good reading demand it least. To 
convert that need into a demand — that is the work of your library 
committees. 

Traveling libraries for study clubs. This is one of the most im- 
portant fields and is rapidly extending. The problem of select- 
ing a traveling library for a club largely made up of the women 
with most interest and most leisure for study is quite difTerent 
from that of selecting for the general reading of a community. 
Our study club report for 1S98 gives these two su^estive ex- 
tracts. 

Prom the New York Times: 
, With the return of frost comes back the day of the elub, when 
women run together of a morning to obtain a little stimulus for 
eobep reading. Sometimes eager and earnest, sometimes desul- 
tory and languid, according to the caliber of its members, the so- 
called literary society (which deals with history and biography 
as often as with literature) is not only fashionable, but is so 
closely connected with the spirit of our times that it is undoubt- 
edly destined to remain with us and adapt itself to changing 
needs and views. Barring out the meetings which very busy 
people hold ia their Sipare evenings, the vroman's club may be 
said to represent society's effort to put itself in touch with the 
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world whicli really works. It springs from the widespread more- 
ment for scattering koowledge broadcast, and is forever trying 
to connect iteelf with the more serious phases ot intellectual life, 
to reach out to and understand minds which not only receive but 
create ideas. 

From Mrs H. A. Davidson, who for years has been one of our 
mopt successful conductors of study clubs: 

TMe leads me to the third essential condition of disciplinary 
study in literary circles; viz, to consideration of library facil- 
ities demanded for such work. It goes without saying that in 
this day there -can be no study worthy the name which is not 
based on the library. Books, for the student, are no longer 
tomes to be read, they are tools to be handled in strict subaervi- 
enee to the subject in Land. The student today may require 50 
volumes in the time spent by hia grandfather over one. The ques- 
tion before us is one of the difficulties imposed by this demand 
upon thoee who are remote from great library centers. In the 
state of New York, and in many others which have followed a 
good example, when the student can not go to the library the 
library oomes to the student. But this furnishes only a partial 
solution of the difSculty. I am not a librarian, and that is my 
only excuse for presenting this subject to you who are experts. 
I may aid you in recognizing the practical problems on the non- 
professional side of your work. I shall, then, attempt to state 
briefly the requirements to be met in the library for the study 
club desiring to do disciplinary work and to show you wherein 
they are not merely questions of bibliography. 

The first requirement in such a library is one of selection. The 
literary club can not afford to pay for a library which includes 
a fairly complete bibliography for the subject chosen. The books, 
therefore,' must be selected in accordance with certain principles. 
To make my discussion more definite, I shall confine it to the 
question of books for literary subjects. The general principlee 
are, however, no less true for historical, scientific and other sub- 
jects. The books included should be first of all those that may 
fairly be ranked as original books, or those representiog original 
and valuable work. In each year are published a few books which 
give to the world the rich results of years of patient investiga- 
tion, the ripe product of a life time of study and thought, or the 
treasures of creative genius. These are the books published be- 
cause they have been produced and the world must have them. 
They are followed by a flood ot other books made out of the 
material that these contain. These are the books which are made 
to be published, they have their value, but it is of utmost im- 
portance in disciplinary study that the student go, when possible, 
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to the works of the men who have done the work, not to the books 
of those who have merely tried with a narrow and limited scholar- 
ship to nnderatand and reproduce the work of the genaine stu- 
dent. 

Second, a sharp diatinction should be made in the selection 
of books for the study club between those which contain materi- 
als for work and those which are merely collections of papers con- 
taindug, not information and facta, but personal points of view 
aod opinions. AVhen the subject is a literary one, in the first 
division of material for work must be included all the important 
works written by the author in question, all biographies, memoirs, 
collections of letters, reminiscences, and bo on, which give infor- 
matioini about hia training, habits of thought, experiences, com- 
panions, literary creed, and all printed matter which may throw 
light upon the sources from whence he drew his material. Books 
of critical eesays should be included but they should be few and 
of the very best. 

Third, there should usually be included a few books not be- 
longing in the bibliography of the subject at all, but related to 
it in a broad way and dealing with the fundamental principles, 
the artistic theories, and the philosophy involved; for instance, 
in connection with the study of fiction, a few books on literary 
art; in connection with the study of drama, certain works on tech- 
nic and construction of plays, on the stage and connected sub- 
jects. Perhaps selection and adaptation of this kind does not 
fall witbin the librarian's field. The library itself furnishes to 
the resident student in the arrangement of its appliances the 
means of examining and selecting for himself. It can not be asked 
to supply in addition brains for making use of the facilities given. 
But in case of the study club, the very essence of the situation 
lies in the distance of the club from the library, in absence of 
bibliographies and of facilities for selecting wisely. In compara- 
tively few insftances can relief from this difBculty be found within 
the literary circle itself. It contains no members having suffi- 
cient tt^nihg to know which books are of greatest importance in 
the course of study to be pursued. Even were new books aa 
they are issued within reach for examination, which they are 
not, there would be no one able to decide on their reliabUity and 
value or <m th^p practical adaptability to the work in hand. Yet 
nothing is more unfortunate than for a club to pursue a line of 
study for an entire winter with books whicb in point of scholar- 
ship or recent discoveries are 10 years behind the times. Tbe 
ertndy club needs most of all some one who is not of its member- 
ship, who has better training, wider knowledge of books and peri- 
odicals, and more vital connection with the literary, scholastic 
and book world than is possible in a provincial community; some 
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one who will serve as a mediam of commanlcatioii between the 
club and those means of culture belonging to the wider world 
of art, letters and science. This may not he library work, hot it 
is work of vital inrportance. The study club needs that some 
one should do for the libraries devoted to its use preciseJy what 
the head of a department in a great university does for the library 
in his seminar rooms. He knows the field, he knows what is 
done in other departments of the same kind, be sees and judges 
new publications and secures for his seminar whatever is specially 
valuable in the lines of work pureed by hia students. 

Fourth, in study clubs attempting disciplinary study, there 
is needed a considerable number of duplicates. If any part of 
the work is to be done in common, books must be supplied for 
this purpose. The distribution of topics ae a scheme lends itself 
easily to the use of a considerable collection of books not con- 
taining duplicates, and the report of the numiber of books used 
would probably make a better showing than when closer study 
is carried on by the use of duplicates, but the net result to the 
individual is greater in the latter case. I recently asked for a 
report on the use of one traveling library. The subject was the 
stndy of Romola and the 15th century. The lady in chai^ of 
the library told me that a comparatively small number of books 
had been drawn for reading, but that Villari's Life and times of 
Savonarola, Symond'a Age of the despots, Mrs Oliphant's McJcera 
of Florence, and one or two other volumes had been going from 
hand to hand all winter and that many more copies of these 
books would have been used. In another club it proved neces- 
sary for euceessful work to buy the life and letters of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, though expensive. One set was purchased for each 
three members. In my opinion, the library should not furnish 
the book or books which primarily are the subject of study, un- 
less indeed there be need of sets of books beyond the pmrse of 
the individual; but there is always a small group of books closely 
Isolated to these which ought to be in constant nee. These the 
club should be able to secure in the same manner as any other 
hooks, and it should have at its option, according to the subject, 
duplicates up to one third or one half its memheTship. 

The library should include as many smaill grouipe of specially 
selected books as there are special topics in the course of study. 
These will naturally go at once to the persons taking up the top- 
ics for study and form the basis of their work. 

Let me sum up. The library for the study club should include: 

1 A full set of books containing' the materials for study, the 
complete works of the author, or what not; biographies^ books 
giving reliable information on the subject and related topics, etc, 

2 A few books giving a broad and general or theoretic view of 
the subject, one part of which has been chosen for study. ii|c 
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3 A few of the best booka of a critical or philosophical charac- 
ter bearing on the subject. 

4 Enough duplicates of the boobs most constantly in requisi- 
tion. 

5 Several Bmall grou.ps of books selected with reference to the 
study al special topics. 

Thus you see the library should consist of groups of books care- 
fully chosen for certain uses. It may include but the smallest 
part of a bibliography of the subject, but the books should al- 
ways be those that would be found most worn had the members 
of the club access to the shelves of a great library. 

It seemfl to me thait a carefully revised report of the use made 
of each traveling library sent out might in time furnish data for 
a more careful adaptation of the books selected to the special 
need of study clubs. This report should include such items as 
a list of the books most in requisition; a list of the books not 
used, or unsatisfactory, with reasons; of books needed but not" 
included in the libraries; and a report on the number of dupli- 
cates that would have been used. 

Traveliiig reference libraries. The assumption, is general that a 
traveling library is for circulation only. But in many cases as 
much or more good can be accomplished by a library of which the 
books do not leave a certain room. The consideration that 
should determine the use of the books and that should override 
all presumptions or theories, is how the citizens of New York 
can be induced to read the largest number of the best books at 
the least cost. Any organization or community that can show an 
unusually favorable opportunity for such work may fairly ask for 
a traveling library and ought to be supplied. When we grant 
the principle, which almost no one seriously questions, that the 
library ranks with the public school as an educational agency t? 
be fostered by the state, we are forced to the conclusion that the . 
state can no more afford to neglect any specially favorable op- 
portunitiea for libraries than it can afford to have a thickly 
populated rural district without free public schools. If a local 
art gallery or museum has suitable rooms open to the public for 
exhibiting its treasures, with conveniences for reading, making 
extracts, verifying references, etc. it would be emiuently proper 
to send to that museum, if there were no other way of providing 
a suitable reference library on art, science or other subject of the 
collection, such a traveling library as would be needed by 
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students or visitors, the amount of ase to determine the utility 
of the method. 

Traveling: libraries for the blind. The more peculiar is any class 
the more likely are they to need the traveling library because 
there are seldom enough of them at one point to maintain per- 
manently all the necessary library facilities. Our work for the 
blind illustrates this service for a special class. 

A paper before the American library association- in 1898 
{Library journal 23 : 093-96} by Henry M. Utiey, Detroit public 
librarian and ex-president of the American library association, 
confirms our own judgment that circulation of books for the blind 
is most easily and appropriately made from a state center, be- 
cause: the books are expensive; most readers are unable or un- 
willing to visit a library; and there are few blind people in any 
one community except in large cities. 

We hope to secure the advantages and avoid the disadvantages 
of distribution from a state center. The vital problem of library 
work for the state is to secure the added intelligence, the tech- 
nical skill and the economic gain of a large center without losing 
the sympathetic effort of the librarian. This must always be a 
large factor in bringing together book and reader, which ia after 
all the essence of library work. To secure the nice balance of in- 
telligence and sympathy is the chief study in developing the state 
library for the blind. 

Our readers seem to enjoy very much our correspondence with 
them in their own language by use of the kleidograph, an ingen- 
ious special typewriter. We send out letters which they can 
read with their fingers and in reply they use this machine or 
writing tablets. 

Onp plan also involves securing the cooperation of libraries 
throughout the state, or of individuals, one or more in each town, 
who will act as references for blind readers and visit them in their 
homes, explaining the plans of the library and the ease with 
which they may share its unusual opportunities. Since aboift 
80;^ of the blind lose their sight in adnit life, the first step consists 
in circulating alphabets and primers and persuading those who 
have not learned to read type for the blind that it is worth while 
for them to put forth a little persistent effort. These local co- 
operators may also be of great service in securing gifts of money 
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to be spent (or new books. Liberal friends have already fur- 
nished means for us to print a dozen choice books not before * 
available to the blind and have also given money so that books 
are sent both ways without charge to the reader for expressage. 

The mistake common in dealing with special classes has been 
often made with the blind in assuming that they should have 
something very different from most people. There seems to have 
been an assumption that those without sight would wish to spend 
most of their time on distinctly religious literature. Our expe- 
rience shows that perhaps even more than the seeing they crave 
books that broaden their horizon and bring them in contact with 
all phases of life. Our flrst publication, the Bonnie Irier bush, 
was warmly welcomed, and we strive to choose for printing such 
books as will attract as well as profit. We are of course glad to 
furnish extra copies of these new books to those outside the state 
at a price simply covering cost of manufacture. 

From a variety of types New York point was chosen because 
easier to learn and less bulky than any other system, and because 
used by the institutions for the blind in this state. Our library 
contains also many books in other types. New York point is so 
easily learned by adults, and even by those whose hands are 
hardened by labor, that no blind person wanting to read, need 
miss the privilege. Alphabets and primers are circulated to those 
not familiar with the type. An attractive and steadily increas- 
ing literature including some of the best modem books, e. g. the 
Jungle book, offers a rich reward for a little persistent effort. 

Our aim is to extend the work till it reaches every blind per- 
son in the state (about 5000 by the census of 1890) who can read 
or will learn to read type for the blind, unless already served 
by the two or three libraries for the blind in Greater New York. 
It will not be possible to reach those living in small townsor in 
the country without earnest cooperation on the part of many 
people. All who read our reports are asked to send us the names 
and addresses of every blind person known to them living in New 
York state. A name should be sent even if the sender feels con- 
fident that the person in mind will never use the library. Such 
names will be of service as part of the statistics of the reading 
habits of the blind which we plan to keep. Fuller introductions 
which would help ua to an understanding of the personal needs 
of readers would be gladly received. _it>OQlc 
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TrftTfelingr libraries for ohildrea. The last years of this centniy 
are often spoken of as distinctively the age of the childrea. 
Never before waa so much time, study and money spent oa 
children, their care, education and amusement, and specially on 
their books. The results of the scientific study of children by 
iwychologists and teachers have steadily increased this interest, 
and with equal step has grown the appreciation that the public 
library has its greatest field with the youngest readers. Ex- 
perience shows that comparatively few adults acquire the habit 
of reading good books to any great extent. The library must 
build its conetitoency by interesting the children and supplying 
them in the period of adolescence, when habits are forming, with 
the best to be had in print. In the work of the library school we 
have frequent demand for students who have specialized on read- 
ing for children. The more progressive libraries throughout the 
coontry have learned within a few years the wisdom of having 
special rooms for children, as they learned years ago the necessity 
of the greatest care in the selection of juvenile books. The new 
traveling system is specially applicable to children's wants. 

Environment libraries. It is a serionis problem to find how best 
to induce people to substitute for the usual mere desultory read- 
ing something with more method and profit. In the schools we 
may have an element of compulsion. In the library we must make 
people prefer to do what is best or it will not be done. Clearly 
the best results come from utilizing present interest in any topic 
to put before the reader other books on the same subject or 
naturally growing out of it. To read consecutively a half dozen 
different volumes all closely allied is to strengthen the effect of 
each through the infiuence of the other five. We give the name 
" environment library " to one of our systematic efforts in this 
direction from which we hope for good results. But too much 
Bhould not be expected, for librarians the world over have been 
disappointed when they have prepared carefully courses of read- 
ing and choice, well balanced selections of books which theoreti- 
cally were going to contribute greatly to the reader's education 
and culture. Human nature is much the same in all conditions. 
We select the best authorities on agriculture, stock raising, farm 
life and the other subjects which in theory should be eagerly 
sought for in the rural districts, and find that the fanners and 
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their familiefl have the universal, keen appetite for the last new 
novel. From the infancy of the race three requests have been on 
the lips of men: tell me a story; show me a picture; what is the 
news? The response has developed the novel, photograph and 
daily newspaper. We must learn to work with the tools which 
experience shows to be moat efEective. With them we shall more 
easily move along the lines of least resistance. In medicine our 
fathers were carefully cautioned, when suffering from certain 
■diseases, against -drinking water or eating certain food which 
they particularly craved, but we have grown wiser, have learned 
that nature knew more than the physicians, who have now 
learned to administer the very things which their predecesaore 
forbade. It is equally true that in many cases a greater ultimate 
good is accomplished by giving to the tired and overworked the 
fascinating novel which refreshes by taking the reader into a new 
world, instead of the book selected as preeminently profitable. 

Clearly we ought in the work of the traveling libraries to 
recognize fully the claims of both recreation and study. The 
look that inspires is apt to be worth a great deal more than the 
lM)ok that informs, though the narrow view would be to count a 
volume of practical recipes as more profitable than a book of 
poems. The best literary style, like the clearest window glaas, 
is that which ia not even observed. In the same way the best 
Snidance in reading is often that of which the reader is least con- 
scious. 

This is the thought in the environment library. If some 
lecture or entertainment kindles a special interest in Hiawatha, 
the environment library that would fit the time would have other 
In^an poems and stories, histories and travels among the Iro- 
quois and in the land of the Ojibways. There would be Longfel- 
low's other works, and books about the author or his home and 
surroundings. Besides the volumes there might be pamphlets, 
articles and periodicals, and above all interesting photographs 
illustrating any side of the subject. If material is available, as 
a little effort will often show it to be, in many cases the museum 
■side can contribute more than pictures. Indian relics of any kind 
would attract an intelligent attention from those working with 
a Hiawatha library, and specimens, pictures and books would 
■support each other in keeping alive that keen interest which 
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brings the highest pleasure and profit from the time given to 
reading. 

Medical libraries. The traveling system may be applied also to 
medical literature. A collectios' of books, serials and pamphlets 
on any special subject can be sent out for temporary use of a club 
or society, or even of a single physician who wishes more than 
could be conveniently given by abstracts or notes made in the 
paid help department; or a traveling library consisting of the 
newest books could be sent from city to city or to clubs of physi- 
cians, who should have a few days to examine the worts, select 
such as they might wish to buy, and then aend on to the next 
club for similar examination. Wherever 10 or more physicians 
chose to organize in a club it would be practicable to afford these 
facilities for a monthly, or even more frequent examination- of 
the most interesting new medical literature, which many of 
them might not otherw.ise have opportunity to see. 

Heading of farmen. There is no opportunity for educational 
work in America more promising than putting the best available 
reading into farmhouses. The long winter evenings when there 
is nothing to do on the farm and no city attractions aud distrac- 
tions to draw people away from home afford unusual opportunity 
for exciting interest in good books. No class has so much leisure 
for reading as farmers outside their busy season- Some do not 
read at all. Others do worse and read nothing but " yellow" 
journals. Many limit their reading to a religious paper of their 
denomination and to a local journal, both " weakly." Occasion- 
ally a subscription, book falls into their hands which has been 
" recommended " by their clergyman or in some way has been ex- 
changed for their hard earned money under an impression that it 
is a duty to have that particular book. There are exceptions that 
prove the rule, but our surprise and delight to find in a back 
country farmhouse the best books or magazines illustrate what 
is expected by those familiar with the facts. 

Some papers classed as " religious weeklies " are among the 
best literature circulated, but there is an immense circulation of 
weekly papers, narrow in religious outlook and weak or utterly 
lacking in literary merit, which find subscriliers simply because 
they are run as the organ of some denomination. Even worse i» 
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the partizan sheet piiblished primarily to advance some political 
interest. Little can be hoped from people whose chief literary 
diet is made up of matter printed for partizan or sectarian ends. 
The local clergyman is often the very best adviser as to books, but 
men are frequently induced to sign strong recommendations of an 
inferior book because the motives of author or publisher were so 
praiseworthy as to blind them to the weakness of the pi'oduction 
or because they are too softhearted to refuse a testimonial per- 
sistently asked. 

Our experience with traveling libraries has shown the wonder- 
ful possibilities that had lain dormant till within a decade when 
the state library started this missionary campaign. Demand has 
grown till now we have over 1000 of these libraries traveling 
about on their beneficent work all over the Empire state. But 
these collections have gone to libraries, schools and communities 
and have not reached the individual farmhouse where there are 
often five to 10 or more persons, all of whom should be helped to 
the best reading suited to their individual needs. The traveling 
library idea should be extended to scattered farms. We have 
lent books from the state library, bat express or posjage both 
ways makes a prohibitive cost if the books must go one at a time. 
A package of W or more books sent to an individual home on 
the traveling library principle, and left long enough to give all 
the family opportunity to read as many of the books as interest 
them, would develop a taste for reading that would make good 
soil in which to plant reading circles, book clubs and the other 
agencies sure to follow a genuine interest in better reading. In 
this work we must remember that it is not a question of giving a 
farmer the best magazine or paper on farming or the best book 
or two on horses, cows, poultry, swine and other special topics, 
but of interesting him as a citizen in the infinite number of sub- 
jects that attract and fascinate those who live in cities, and help- 
ing him to broaden his own life by keeping in touch with the life 
of the rest of the world. After the farmer has acquired the 
reading* habit and has leairned that he can earn more money and 
enjoy his work better by standing on the shoulders of his 
predecessors and learning from the best books and periodicals 
the result of their experiments and experience, we must of course 
tise our influence to help him to the very best reading outside luB 
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own special subjects. But the great thing is to develop so strong 
a taste for reading that it will insist on gratification. The com- 
plete solution is not obvious, but the way will open as our work 
goes forward. We can begin by sending the house library where 
there is strongest demand. Rural free delivery is opening cer- 
tain possibilities. Probably the work, to be done most econom- 
ically and efficiently, will require the traveling library in a new 
form. 

Book wagons. A large wagon holding 100 or more of these- 
house libraries could be so arranged that a skilful man could 
drive from house to house, exchaage books, spend an hour per- 
haps with the people in getting a better idea of their interests 
and of what books would best meet their present wants. Under 
careful management aa large educational returns could be 
secured frcan these book wagons as from any work now being 
done at public expense. In &ome localities the traveling mis- 
sionary of the book might be able to gather people together in a 
schoolhouse or church (or an informal talk, after which he would 
help each individual to choose for carrying home works that 
would really interest him. 

Knral library extension. The suggestion of furnishing the best 
reading to farmhouses and other rural homes not having available 
library facilities has met only with warm approval. There is a 
steady tendency to recognize the free library as a necessity to 
the highest civilization just as much as the postoffiec, and to ox- 
tend its facilities to earth's remotest bounds as rural free de- 
livery and other improvements are extending those of the post- 
office. 

In X8^ we provided in § 42 of the library law that "trustees 
may under euch conditions as they deem expedient, extend t!n* 
privileges of the library to persons living outside such locality."' 
The purpose of this new clause was to suggest definitely the de- 
sirability of granting in a liberal spirit the use of the library to 
those living in the section, but t>eyond the corporate lines of the 
municipality which paid for the library. The principle is sound 
from the standpoint of economics as well aa of education. It is 
being accepted more and more widely. In Wisconsin 38 out of- 
100 public libraries are free to the farmers near them. Gifts or 
endowments of individuals have made this possible in some cases. 
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In others, the townabips have themselveB appropriated money 
toward supporting libraries in neighboring cities or villages. The 
town of Ticonderoga, N. Y., recently voted without oppoaition 
to make -the village library, chartered by the regents Mar. 29, 
1900, a township library. It is easily made clear that the fixed 
charges of a library for rent, fuel, lights, salaries, printing and 
new books are not i>erceptibly affected by opening it to the 
farmers of the section. There is a trifling eatra coat for keeping 
the records and for increased wear of books. On the other hand, 
shrewd business men recognize that such a privilege is a distinct 
means of attracting trade. A man living between two towns 
will drive a little farther to do hie businesH in the one where he 
is cordially welcomed and can get free from a public library books 
which he and his family wish to read. This liberal spirit reacts. 
In one case a library was opened free to the farmers who, at the 
first town meeting thereafter, without solicitation voted unani- 
mously an appropriation toward its support. The farmers are 
Ufiually willing to grant only a small sum at first, but as they 
leam to use the library and understand how much it does for 
their families, they almost uniformly show a liberal spirit and 
are willing to pay more according to their means than inhabitants 
of cities. 

As illustrative of the steady growth of this movement, 1 quote 
from Wisconsin laws of 1899, ch. 139, amending § 934 of the gen- 
era! statutes, this clause in the powers of libraries : 
. , . may exchange such books with any other public library, either 
permanently or temporarily, and may send out traveling libraries 
in their own and adjoining counties; and any such board may 
contract with the board of supervisors of the county in which the 
library is situated, or with the board of supervisors of any neigh- 
boring county, or with individuals or associations, or with the 
board of supervisors, school board, village trustees, or common 
council of any neighboring town, school district, village or city, 
to loan the books of said library, singly or in traveling libraries, 
to the residents of said county, town, school district, village or 
city, upon the terms agreed upon in such contract; and every 
such board of directors, board of county or town supervisors, 
school district board, village trustees or common council is hereby 
empowered to make contracts for such purpose, and to pay the 
consideration agreed upon therein, to the board of directors of 
such library and reading room, out of the county, school dtetrict, 
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town, village or city treasury on rendering proper accounts there- 
for. 

An amendment is now being added to this section, authorizing 
annual appropriations for the use and benefit of a library not 
situated in the town, village or city, but the use of which is free 
to its inhabitants, and providing also, as farther inducement for 
cordial cooperation, that if this grant from outside amounts to 
one sixth of the library's net annual income, the authorities may 
a'ppoint from the citizens making the grant, one director to serve 
for three years or till the appropriation is discontinued. 

Xo careful observer can fail to see the steady onward march 
of the idea that the public can not afford not to provide that 
every citizen may have free the best of the world's wisdomi and 
experience as preserved in books. This ideal does not seem half 
so visionary as would a century ago the prophecy that a letter 
would be delivered from the remotest hamlet in Maine to a min- 
ing camp in Montana with incredible speed and accuracy for a 
total cost of 2c. The marvels of modern engineering machinery 
and American inventions, which al! the world recognizes, make it 
entirely reasonable to ask that great progress should be made 
in the organized efforts of the public to furnish the " best reading 
to the largest number at the least cost." 

In summer hotels. At flrst thought it seems hardly proper that 
a state or public library should lend its books to a hotel carried 
on for gain. It suggests that the pnblic is bearing the cost of 
making the hotel more attractive to guests. But the traveling 
libraries are maintained to induce our citizens to read the best 
books. In a great summer hotel we find them at leisure, usually 
with no reading matter but the daily papers, and those often 
" yellow," W^ put postofflces, Weather bureau stations and 
charts in such places because large numbers are reached. We 
at first tried to forestall any possible criticism by charging a 
double fee to a hotel, club or other borrower where the books 
were not free to the residents of the locality, but our experience 
inclines us to think it wise to pat our books in such places at 
ordinary fees if properly guarantied against injury or loss and 
if they are not needed at the time by our regular borrowers. If 
we believe the principle is sound that it pays the state to fur- 
nish the best l«M>ks free we shall have to put them wherever they 
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will be cared for and used and thus do the work for which the 
system was devised. 

Traveling books. A variation of the traveling library idea ia 
the freer leadiug of one or a few books to distant points. Tliia 
started first as interlibrary loans and now the more progreseive 
libraries of the country draw on one another's resources aa 
needed. lu the broadening always going on the student or in- 
vestigator becoming known as responsible gets the loan directly 
without the intervention of hie local library. All depends on 
the fact that the book can travel more easily than the reader. 
As suggestive of the rules necessary to guard, not so much 
agains^t loss or abuse as fear of it with the attendant criticism, 
oar own plan is here given. 

Loans outside Alb<my. The state library, founded for the bene- 
fit of the i)eople of the whole state, contains many books not 
readily accessible elsewhere and not so much used at Albany 
as to make their brief absence from the shelves a serious con- 
sideration. Many teachers in University institutions and others 
eligible to borrow books from the state library find it of great 
advantage to have access to these books without incurring the 
serious expense and loss of time for the journey to Albany. As 
the library is an integral part of the University, it is, so far as 
practicable, to supplement the individual libraries of all its insti- 
tutions as their university library. Books are therefore lent 
from the state library to institutions in the University and to 
registered borrowers for temporary use outside Albany, provided: 

1 That such precautions be taken in packing as to guard against 
any probability of injury in transportation. 

2 That the state library shall not pay postage or express either 
"way. 

3 That borrowers at a distance shall not be entitled to retain 
books as long a time as is allowed borrowers in Albany where 
the books can be sent for if specially needed by the library, but 
shall return the books at the earliest practicable day after the 
temporary use for which they were lent. 

4 That no book shall be lent except on condition that it be 
returned within 24 hours after notice is received fpom the library 
that the claims of other users require its recall. - 

5 That this permission shall not be construed as giving bor- 
rowers at a distance any claim on books which, from their cheap- 
ness or wide distribution, can easily be obtained nearer home, 
nor on books which Because of cost, rarity or constant use in the state 
iibrary can not properly be allowed to leave it temporariU/. 
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6 That any borrower refusing or neglecting to conform to any 
rules necessary to protect the state library against loes, injury 
or inconvenience to readers, or failing to return promptly and in 
good order any boolt lent, eball forfeit all state library privileges. 

Under the above conditions books are sent from Albany to: 

1 Any institution iu' the University. 

2 Any registered public or free library. 

3 Responsible beads of state inetitntions, departments or 
courts, Of to those eonnectedi with the state government and 
needing books for use in their official work. 

4 Registered study clubs, extension centers, summer schools 
or other recognised educational agencies. 

6 Any resident of the state making studies or investigations in 
which he needs the assistance of the state library, provided that 
his responsibility is known to the library or that he gives satis- 
factory references or makes a deposit covering the value of the 
books. 

It is usually most convenient for readers not known at the 
state library to have books sent to them through the local library 
or school authorities. The state library recognizes this lending 
of books to distant points as a very important part of its wort 
and is anxious to be of service to the largest number possible 
of those needing its assistance not alone in lending but in re- 
commending the beat books and in furnishing, through its home 
education department devoted specially to such work, printed op 
manascript aids to those pursuing studies or courses of reading 
without a teacher. 

The preceding rules state the library's policy as to loans to 
individual borrowers outside Albany and to institutions. The 
number of institutions borrowing from the home education de- 
partment increased from eight in 1892, when books were first 
sent to extension centers, to 531 institutions, study clubs and 
groups of taxpayers in 1898. 

Traveling libraries for students of special topics. Ko section of 
the work of the traveling libraries has received more general 
praise from taxpayers of the state than the provision by which 
special subject libraries are sent to groups of students so situ- 
ated that they could not continue the special work in which 
they are interested without this state loan. Careless or desul- 
tory work is guarded against by requiring that all clubs availing 
themselves of this privilege shall pledge themselves to study the 
subject during not less than 10 consecutive weeks and the books 
are themselves an incentive to keeping this agreement, As it 
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does not belong to this plan to supply general reading, every book 
is expected to be of service to the student of the subject either 
for information, inspiration or illnstration. The limit of 10 
weeks study is simply a minimum, as in almost all cases the 
work is continued during a much longer time. Requests have 
come from citizens of all adjoining states, as well as from Canada 
and more distant states, asking extension of the privilege be- 
yond state limits. In such cases, while unable directly to aitf 
snch work outside out borders, we have sent a full set of our 
publications and blanks to be used by applicants in memorial- 
izing their own legislatures to provide for their needs as is done- 
for citizens of New York. 

Loans besides hooks. Appaxatns, lantern slides, phiot<^rapb8- 
or other illustrative material needed by clobs are lent as far a» 
available, on payment of fees corresponding to those paid for 
traveling libraries. 

Registered clubs may borrow from the state library not ex- 
ceeding 10 volume at once for use at a ^ngle meeting. The- 
books will be sent by express on the day before the meeting at 
which they are to be used and must be returned on the day fol- 
lowing. No fee is charged, but the club pays transportation. 

Exchanges. Books, apparatus or other material bought by a 
club and no longer needed will if practicable be exchanged with 
another club for an equivalent. Values will be determined with- 
out chaise by a disinterested appraiser. The club pays for pack- 
ing and transportation both ways. 

Capitol library. This is a collection of about 2000 books selected 
BS best for lending to employees of the state in and about Albany. 
If traveling libraries are sent to remote parts of the state to put 
attractive reading in the homes of our citizens, it was recognized 
that we should not do less for the hundreds who were not only 
citizens but also employees of the state living temporarily in 
Albany. It is an inversion of the traveling library idea, as the 
readers, not the books, are the travelers in this case; but it is; 
useful and deserves adoption in many other places. 

Cooperation of the press. This has been marked and cordial 
from the first. Seldom has a novel idea had so little criticism 
and so much commendation. The columns of practically every 
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paper are open to any brief and good items or articles aiding our 
work. These items make readers for the libraries and make libra- 
ries for the readers, because they often interest those who will 
^ive money or influence or votes to establish or enlarge traveling 
library systems. I give in full a short article of this kind by 
Oeorge lies from the TForWs work, February 1901. 

THE WORK OF TRAVBLIMO LIBRARIES 
BT OBOBQE ILE6 

As long ago as 1835 the state of New York established libraries 
in its district schools; the plan was widely imitated throughout 
the Union, and yet it came to little good. Of Jike sad history 
-are thousands of other libraries brought together in villages and 
small towns of America. Often the first selection of books wae 
unwise, the trustees imagining that what interested themeelves 
must surely interest the public, while, too, there was much in- 
«on8iderate acceptance of the weeds and rubbish from dusty 
-attics. Lacking the means to refresh the shelves with the best 
current literature, a year was asually long enough to exhaust the 
interest of the library for every diligent reader. 

Thanks to Mr Melvil Dewey, the state librarian of New York 
at Albany, this situation, in 1893, began to brighten. In that 
jear he commenced to send out to any community in the state 
a library of 25, 50, or 100 volumes, on condition that the hooka be 
safely guarded and returned within six months, subject to a 
Tiominal charge for packing, freight, and the blanks needed for 
simple accounts. At headquarters Mr W. R. Eastman directs 
a staff competent to select books at once helpful and attractive; 
with each box goes a printed list, every title followed by a brief 
descriptive note. Whether a community is chiefly made up of 
farmers, lumbermen, or factory hands is kept in mind as its 
books are assembled. Adaptation is the main principle of choice. 
Just as soon as a library has been read it is sent back to Albany 
to be exchanged for another, and any special requirement of a 
study club, or other band of learners, meets with a prompt and 
liberal response. Eight years ago the smaller libraries of the 
«tate were stagnant ponds scattered here and there totally with- 
out plan; today we have in their stead reservoirs distributed with 
system- and intelligence, all united in the quick healthy stream 
whose headquarters are at Albany. 

There are now about 600 traveling libraries in circuit through- 
out New York; in some places they usefully piece out the strug- 
gling independent foundations of small villages; in Plattsburg 
and elsewhere they have led to the eetabliahment of flourishing 
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local concerns. Mr Dewey Is wishtnl that small home collection* 
of 5 to 10 books may be distributed to farmhouses, mach as simi- 
lar libraries of 20 volumes or m have been introduced in Bostoa 
and Pitt«borg. Indeed, this apostle of literatnre would have not 
only every household in the state, but every individual, lay claim 
to proprietorship in the state library. He asks us to use the 
long-distance telephone whenever in emergency we may find hia- 
stores of service ; and on moderate terms he proffers extracts from 
any book or document in his keeping at Albany. 

Since 1893 the traveling library has made its way in Ohio, 
Michigan, Maine, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. In Ohio, during the year ending November lo, 1900, 
no fewer than 711 boxes were sent out, aggregating 19,505 
volumes; the women's clubs, schools, and granges formed more 
than one half the demand. Proceeding upon a suggestion of Mr 
0. B, Galbreath, the state librarian, traveling systems are be- 
ginning to radiate from local centers; Oolumbus is in this way 
serving the rural school districts of Franklin county with 46 
itinerant libraries. As far- as I am aware, Van Wert county, 
Ohio, is the first in the United States to ]evj a tax for the support 
of a free public library. This follows as a condition of the be- 
quest of 150,000 by Mr J. S. Brumback-for a library building in 
the city of Van Wert. The trustees have under considc^ration 
the sending out traveling libraries to t&e postoffices in the 
county, where they will be readily accessible to readers. Where 
a state has the large area of Ohio, there is evident gain in making 
a county the unit of a traveling system. 

Wisconsin is a community in the main agricultural and widely 
dispersed; its traveling libraries "are directed by Mr F. A. 
Hutchins, secretary to the state library commission at Madison, 
an officer of uncommon ability and enthusiasm. He has his re- 
ward in seeing benefaction after benefaction offered in further- 
ance of his aims, in seeing the spirit of self-help which honors so 
many little communities. The village of Jacksonport contains 
barely 100 inhabitants — all fisher folk. Instead of asking the 
loan of a traveling library, the people raised a fund of ¥50 and 
asked the coninusssion to buy a traveling librarj- in their name, 
and to make their village a traveling library station. Mr 
Hutchins's success shows the unmistakable importance of a state 
library commission — rightly manned. A community which seeks 
aid from the commission may deserve aid; so also may another 
community, indifferent about the matter nntil a rousing voice 
stirs it np to feel what it is missing. The host is wise as well 
as kind who refuses to take " No " for an answer when he profFerB 
helpful hospitalities. There is good authority for going out into 
the highways and byways to find guests for a feast. 
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Thna it comeB about that with a depository of literature at the 
■capital of a state, the best and moet informing books may find 
their way to the boy and girl on the lonely farm, and bring equal 
light to the immigrant's home in the shadow of a factory or mill. 
And, happily, this trusteeship of literature enlists the individual 
■citizen not less zealously than the state official. Sagacioufl and 
scholarly men give generously of time, strength, and meanfl as 
commissioners, as friends of the new library moTement; while 
literally by thousands must we count the anpaid servants of the 
people, who act a« its librarians throughout the villages and 
iiamlets of the land. 

Traveling libraries for prop^^andiEing. Obviously the method 
that gets books on any subject into people's hands at least cost 
will be adopted by societies and institutions devoted to the spread 
of any particular ideas. The coUectiwi of the literature of tbe 
eubject available for reference to members and others interested 
is usually a first step. Lending single books is tbe next. Dis- 
tribution of traveling libraries oomeB in natural evolution. Those 
using thia method must remember that they will probably be di»- 
■appointed in the demand and that it will not be easy in all cases 
to get people to lay aside an interesting novel in order to inform 
themselves on the subject we think so vital to their welfare, but 
the method is particularly useful to the propagandist. 

Traveling lihrariea as busineu ventnrei. The strength of the 
system is shown by its adoption as a source of income. People can 
get better reading for less money in this way than in any other 
not endowed or supported by the public. Till the public library 
system is able to meet the demand we welcome the cooperation 
of those who help to circulate the best books even if their motive 
be to miake money by doing good. These commercial libraries 
will go the way of the oldi circulating libraries, A limited num- 
ber will live to meet the demand of those who wish unusual 
service and are willing to pay liberally for it. But as the tax- 
supported high school and public library have brought to an end 
most of the academies and memibemhip and circulating libraries, 
so will the traveling library, carried on at public cost and super- 
vised carefully for the public good, do away with similar work 
■carried on only as a source of income. 

Selection of books. This is the most important feature of the 
work. However perfect the administrative machinery and meth- 
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•ode, anless we can readily approximate to the circulation of the 
ibeet literature which our public will read, our system is not 
wholly a success. We eend with each regular traveling library 
100 copies of am annotated catalogue in postal size. These go 
into the homes. Mere examination of the titles and the brief 
notes, which are carefully prepared to help the reader decide 
whether a book is what he wishes, leaves something substantial 
gained in a birdseje view of the names and character of the 
boots, even though they are not read. These lists are retained 
to be checked as books are read or as suggestions of what the 
reader would like to buy for himself. The annotation is the 
mostimportant feature and ppomisea more than any other method 
for giving valuable help at trifling cost. It is noticeable that 
where two catalogues, one with and one without annotation, are 
«ent out from which a committee is to choose a traveling library, 
the notes insure selection even when the other collection ia dis- 
tinctly better. They certainly are very powerful influences in 
inducing a desire to read the books. 

Best books of the year. Utilizing the Important meane of anno- 
tation, we print each year a bulletin with this prefatory note. 

This ia ftn annotated list of 250 books pnblisbed id the United Stateaiu [1900], 
selected by the book board of the New York atate library and recommended to 
the pnblic libmriee of the stat-e. To aid in choosing small collectionB of new 
booka three olaeBes are marked ; books marked a, oF which there are 20, are SQg- 
geated to libraries which mast eoii£ae their additions within narrow limits; 30 
others marked h are also proposed to libraries prepared to ba; 50 books; and 
SO more marked c ma; be added to a and b to make np 100 booka. 

The rematning 150, inolndiog reference books and a few more costly publica- 
tions, are worthy of carefal ooDsideration bj libraries prepared to buy more than 
100 books and by those wishing to enlarge their resonrcea in special snbjeots. 
Uauy of the anmarked works are of tbv highest merit. Decimal olattification 
nnmbers are prefixed as a guide to libraries nsing this system. 

All books under the heading "Juvenile*' may be used for ac ad etuic libraries. 
The general list will also be of miioh serTice to schools, but not everything in- 
olnded here is recomroeuded for $ehool nse. Such a book as Wliiteiog'a No. s 
John »t, a well written and carefnlly studied story of the London slums, may be 
commended to tbe pnblic library because of its sooiologic interest and as a praise- 
worthy sample of its type, bnt it is hardly desirable to circalate even the best of 
-eluDi Setion among school children. Tbe school ie better off without much of 
the current adult fiction which serves a legitimate purpo^ for tbe very different 
•constituency of tbe public library. 

This list does not claim to be absolutely the best 250 books 
of the year, but it is made with great care and with the coopera- 
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tion and advice of manyof the ablest libratians and other students 
of public reading. The wide circulation of the list has exerted 
a very marked influence in improving the standards in biiyiug 
books both for public and private libraries. It is particularly 
Qseful in making up traveling libraries. 

Education of taste for reading. It is generally understood that 
a taste for good pictures is a matter of slow development. The 
cheap, gaudy chromo on the walls of the settler's cabin is often 
a pioneer. People learn to like good pictures and develop their 
taste by comparing and recognizing that one is better than 
another. No progress is made till there is something to com- 
pare. So in reading. One who reads nothing has no basis for 
any preference. Some have been so much impi"essed by this 
fact that they are willing to let children or adults i-ead dime 
novels or "yellow" journals, if necessary, to get the reading 
habit started, A foothold once gained, progress toward better 
things may begin. Some eminent librarians have gone so far as 
to advocate furnishing what most of us call trash for ground 
bait in order to attract those who they think would not rise to 
anything higher. We have never encouraged this extreme view, 
bat have felt that the library should offer the beat that the 
reader was ready for. Many readers find their way to the best 
books only through reading and outgrowing the poorer; the 
problem before the public library is to decide at what point in 
thie process of growth its work should begin. Only an exti-em- 
ist would suggest thait it should furnish the poorest as a begin- 
ning for the weakest readers; only an extremist would ask that 
nothing be supplied but the classics and masters of literature in 
each field. A recent editorial in Toicn and cou-ntnj represents, 
the opinion of many thoughtful observers in a way to command 
respect as follows: 

In his recent chat upon modern books, Mr Howells bas voiced 
the aentim<'nts of a great many literary and thinking people 
when he declares that the era of the half miillion copies novel 
is but a transition one connecting a period when reading was 
done by the few with a future tinte when reading with dis- 
cernment will be done by the many. The popular book, all 
thinking people realize, is not necessarily a good book, and the 
adrertisement of the publisher that a novel has sold into the 
hundreds of thousands does not stamp it as one of literary merit. 
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Yet the reign of the popular and ephemeral book does not mean 
a degeneration of literary taste. As Mr Howells says, we must not 
think the lovers of a half million copy novel are recreant loveM 
of Hawthorne, or George Eliot, or Mr Thomas Hardy. The most 
part of them never heard of those men-. We may liken onr im- 
measurable mental level to the wild, uncultivated prairie country, 
which, when men begin to plant it with trees, ithey first plant 
with the coarse, rank cottonwood. After a generation or two 
of cottonwood, they can grow oaks and elms and maples on the 
prairie, but not at first. Ton may be sure that the plains in 
which the literary eottonwoods now fldurish have never grown 
oaks or elms or maples. Up to the time the readers of the recent 
successes began to read them, they had read dime novels and 
story papers, or they went to the theaters. And this stage ia 
therefore a hopeful one, for the«e hooka reclaim from illiteracy a 
wide area of humanity and will convert them finally into fields 
of genuine literature. And so the popular novel, while it has its 
dangers, is on the whole a hopeful sign and it gives fair promise 
for the future. 

Oivinjf away library books. Most large libraries accumulate in 
their duplicate or exchange divisions large numbers of soiled or 
slightly mutilated books, magazines, pamphlets and extra copies 
which they have no hope either of selling or exchanging for 
years to come, if ever, and yet hesitate to send to the paper mill, 
knowing that there are thousands of people who would read and 
value the books if they could be put in their hands. It is an 
economic waste for libraries crowded for space to postpone the 
solution of this problem. Besides the room occupied, time, which 
is money, is every year spent in cleaning, arranging, inventorying 
or thinking about these puzzling collections, not quite good 
enough to sell or exchange, and a little too good to throw away. 

Librariea should devote some attention to judiciously giving 
away material of this kind. Often it is impracticable for the 
library owning it to reach personally the persons who ought to 
Dse it. It is not worth the expense of ordinary library circulation 
with charges, returns and incidental labor. Help in the benef- 
icent work can be secured from librariee, schools, hospitals, 
prisons, societies or individuals who appreciate the value of good 
reading and will be willing to furnish the time and labor if the 
material can be given them, A circular letter to principals of 
schools and librarians, explaining what is wanted, would secure 
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many volunteera willing to undertake to place these surplus 
book6 wiere tliey would do most good. 

Many people have bundredB of tbe beet magazines, clean and 
in good condition, which they are unwilling to bum up and yet 
which are greatly in tbe way. Many magazine publishers hav« 
back numbers entirety fresh but beyond any probable demand 
and would be willing to give them for this use instead of destroy- 
ing them, because theii* circulation would make new friends and 
possible subscribers for the magazine, and for the higher reason 
that the deliberate destruction of thousands of beautifully printed 
and illustrated magazines seems a crime in a land where so many 
are hungry for good reading and where thousands are ruining their 
eyes over books and newspapers full of poor matter, badly printed, 
when they would much prefer to read the beautifully printed 
and illustrated magazines if they had opportunity. A library or 
school might wisely lend these two or three times till they were 
either too much soiled or the demand had lessened, when they 
could be given outright to some one who in turn might later 
pass them on again, so that a score of readers might possibly see 
them before they went finally into the waste paper. As the loss 
would be little if a copy lent was not returned, it would answer 
very well if no record were kept, but a slip given the borrower 
requesting him to return the book so that another might have 
it. Details would be worked out by experience but the principle 
involved is an organized system by which great quantities of the 
best books and magazines that are now destroyed may have many 
more readings. This system should be managed by a few central 
libraries, but the smaller libraries should be in active cooperation 
as distributing centers. It is the traveling library idea in the 
outward direction only, A balloon without a string to pull it 
back is none the less properly classed with balloons. 

Origin of Byatem, It is of very little concern who first sug- 
gested a traveling library or any other useful idea. The one to 
whom credit is given was very unlikely to have been the first. 
We simply have not chanced to learn of those who thought the 
same thing before. The germ of the traveling library is as old 
as the first lending of two or more books together. The thing 
of practical importalice is how to make the method economically 
available for the largest possible work. If we seem to come back 
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in these matters to something very similar to what has been used 
perhaps a century ago, we should remember that we are travel- 
ing Dot in circles but in spirals and that if apparently returning 
to the same point, we are on a much higher plane and are moving 
steadily forward in healthful evolution. 

Libraries for traveling. It has been asserted that traveling 
libraries were really initiated by Napoleon and Sir Julius Caesar; 
but they had simply compact little collections to carry about with 
them for their personal reading, just as a thousand other persona 
have carried a few bool^ in their trunks, which in that sense were 
traveling libraries. They were little libraries and traveled about. 
If put in a special case for use in a carriage, it even more might 
deserve the name of traveling library, but it has nothing in com- 
mon with what is now understood by the term " traveling libra- 
ries." Our books are of ordinary size as they are not specially 
designed for carriages, boats or cars, though the best American 
traiuB and steamers are now considered incomplete without a 
library. Train and boat libraries, like books on ocean steamers 
and men-of-war, may fairly be called traveling libraries, but a 
traveling library in the usual sense of the term is one that travels 
only when not in use. It is for the use of the people and not for 
the owner's reading. The essential principle is economy and the 
libraries are traveling merely as a necessary method to secure 
that economy. After use for a given period by one community, 
they travel back to the center, are checked over, put in good re- 
pair and Bent out for service in other fields, but they are not used 
while they are traveling, whereas the other type of libraries men- 
tioned, from Sir Julius Caesar's down to the I^ake Shore limited 
are never used except when traveling. Peripatetic libraries 
might have been a better name, leaving the word traveling for 
the books used by travelers either in public or private convey- 
ances, but the name and the thing are now so well understood 
and approved that change seems undesirable and probably im- 
practicable. For the origin of the modern traveling library sys- 
tem we must go to those cases where books are used first by one 
community and then by another till they are worn out in actual 
service, thus accomplishing the greatest possible good for a given 
expenditure, 
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Sise. The question of cost both of books and transportation 
tends to break up our normal library of 100 Tolnmes into two or 
more. Where books are sent by freight, as they must usually be 
for economy, 100 pounds go as cheaply as any leas weight and 
for a community library 100 Tolumes are none too many fairly to 
represent various subjects and interests. If the library is for a 
club on a specific subject, the number will be determined largely 
by the subject. If for a single farmhouse a dozen or 20 books 
may be as many as can be afforded. We have found it wise to 
break our unit of 100 volumes into halves and quarters, having 
adopted a shelf holding about 25 volumes. The fee of f2 for 25 
volumes and |1 for each additional 25 fits in with this plan and 
many localities take 100 miscellaneous books with 25 juveniles 
or 25 more on some special topic. 

Fixed or flexible. Instead of discussing which ia the better 
method we ahould use both as demand requires. Economy re- 
quires the use of fixed collections as far as practicable. The 
selection can be made with more care when done once for all 
than is practicable when selecting for a single trip. Catalogues 
can be printed; records can be kept more easily; the work can 
be done more quickly and cheaply. But there are certain coflea 
where the best results can be gained only by making up the 
library for the occasion. Beading is on the optional system; nn- 
less we make people believe they wish a book they will not read 
it. If they can be made to see that our selection is really better 
than theirs it is well, but they might better take a second or 
third beat book which they will read than a better one which 
they will return unread. 

Duplicates. Theoretically it is wise to have enough duplicates 
of the best books so that readers who prefer the best may have 
it. There will often be disappointment in the demand for the 
best books, but it is easy to limit the supply of duplicate to 
what is found to be the real need. If 20 persons are studying 
subject A with a traveling library of 100 volumes it seems un- 
wise to say there shall be in that library only one copy of the 
beet book of the 100 for the average reader, or no more than of 
the poorest. Five or 10 copies of the books most readers will 
prefer may wisely be included. 
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Barren fleldi. With all the great success of the system there 
are enough exceptions to prove the rule where it is reported that 
people seem not to care for the libraries. We shall develop soon 
a class of men and women with wide experience and rare skill 
who will enjoy dealing with these problems. The seed we sow 
may bring forth no fruit on the ground where it falls. A good 
farmer having a similar experience does not continue to plant the 
«ame seed on the same land, but uses the seed on another soil and 
for this ground tries a new crop. With the demand larger than 
we can supply we must of course give our time first to those ready 
and eager for our help but later we must find how to reach what 
are now known as the " library barrens." 

Transportation. This is the most practical problem before ua 
at present. Numerous railways have already made concessions. 
The express companies recognized the claim of the traveling 
libraries for the blind and on the same principle it is hoped will 
make concessions to the new committee appointed in 1901 by 
the American library association to secure lower rates. In Vic- 
toria the railway department requires the lines to return books 
free. In Canada the postofBce department gives free transporta- 
tion for the Aberdeen society's literature, thus establishing the 
precedent which should help us in the United States, 

Two special movements are beingactivelypressed with good hope 
of success. One would make rural free delivery facilities available 
in distributing books. The other, and most important of all, aims 
to secure for public libraries, if registered as maintained solely 
for the public welfare, at least the same pound rates which are 
granted to newspapers, many of which are maintained solely for 
«elflsh motives as a source of profit to owners and regardless of 
their pernicious influence on the public. We recognize the prin- 
ciple in granting free postage to newspapers within their own 
county in order to encourage the local press. Certainly in any 
broad view libraries have the strongest claim on the postal de- 
partment for cooperation and the lowest rates. 

Central offices. A great variety of experiments are now in 
piogrees, as a result of which we shall probably in a few years 
■find how to get best results. There is no objection to any'indi- 
vidual or association circulating as many libraries as possible 
if the books are good, but it is highly desirable to determine, 
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we can, how to handle any available funds so as to get the largest 
public return. The national library is taking on many new and 
important functions, but probably distances are too great and the 
whole country too vast to expect traveling libraries to be sent 
out from Washington; though books not elsewhere available will 
doubtless be lent to responsible libraries or individuals. There 
eeems to be a growing recognition that the state is the natural 
unit with which to work. In some sections, specially through the 
south, municipal organization or lack of it may demand recogni- 
tion of the county as a unit. In many cases local libraries are 
carrying on an extensive traveling library system in their im- 
mediate vicinity. The federations of women's clubs have in many 
states started systems which they are supporting by voluntary 
contributions. This movement, like that for free schools, i6 to 
secure a public necessity, and while voluntary labor and personal 
gifts are very desirable in the beginning, they can not be relied 
on for permanent support. 

The public will value more a thing for which it pays. It i» 
donbtful if the state's school system would do it as much good . 
if it had-been given it outright by some beneficent multimillion- 
aire. All experience teaches the desirability of "bitching our 
wagon to a star " as early as practicable by securing recognition 
from the state that the library is just as essential as the school 
in popular education. This means support of needed machinery 
at public expense. 

State or local centers. So far as traveling libraries take the 
place of little branches or delivery stations within a circle where 
the inhabitants come to the central point frequently for other 
purposes, it may be best to continoe local work, but if the case 
of books must be boxed and put on the railway, much better work 
can be secured for a given amount of money by paying a trifle 
more freight and having one central oflBce for the state rather 
than to break it up into smaller units. It would be difficult to 
get competent supervision. Books and administrative machinery 
must be developed. The saving in time and freight by sending 
books to an adjoining county instead of to a state center is very 
trifling, but the extra cost of maintaining several centers is very 
great. 
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The leseon to be learaed from commerce and manufactaring 
points very strongly toward the larger unit. Consolidation of a 
dozen centers in a single state into one strong traveling library 
oflBce would usually save an even greater percentage than the con- 
solidation of short lines of railway, of scattered factories turning 
out the same product, and other combinations which have been 
proved a means to getting better reunite from a given amount of 
time and money. 

Belations to schools. A total readjustment of the point of view 
is necessary for most people. We object when one says that the 
library is a valuable and useful adjunct to the school, putting 
it on the -same plane as a laboratory or gymnasium. We insist 
that in a broad conception of education the library and school 
are no longer to be driven tandem but abreast. The library must 
be recognized not as " something desirable," but as an absolutely 
necessary complement to the schools in any satisfactory educa- 
tional system. 

What we call " school education " is carried on by elementary 
and high schools, colleges, professional and technical schools and 
universities, all assuming that attendance on their courses is the 
main business of the students. What we term " home education " 
centers round the library and Includes libraries, museums, study 
clubs, extension teaching, tests and credentials, and involves no 
change of residence or interruption of regular vocations. Using 
these words in their broad senses, "libraries" includes the educa- 
tion that comes from reading; moeeums, what comes from seeing; 
clubs, what comes from mutual help. The work of the school 
is for those in attendance on it; the library works with those at 
home. The school is chiefly for the yonng; the library is for adults 
as well, including all from extreme youth to old age. School 
work is for a limited course; the library is for all of life. School 
work is compulsory, at least in the lower grades, and is duty 
under a master; library work is optional and is pleasure under a 
friend. It calls for joyous exercise of the intellectual powers, 
which always gives the most rapid and satisfactory development. 

Because of these differences and freedom from the disciplinary 
work of the school, librarians though with longer hours and 
shorter vacations are less likely to be worn out than teachers. 
Each has its proper fieid of work, and librarians have no more 
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right to expect teachers to carry their own bnrdena and also take 
on new ones, than have teachers to ask librarians to perform some 
of the achool functions. Better results are uniformly secured 
where the library is not under the same board as the schools. 
Kiaturally, almost inevitably, school trustees and boards of educa- 
tion feel that the greatest concern of life is the school and they 
will consider themselves as glngnlarly broadminded if they recog- 
nize the library as an unobjectionable or perhaps a very useful 
bob to the fichool kite. The best results can come only when the 
tmstees give their whole thought and energy to library interests 
and believe them as second in importance to none, labrary and 
schools should work in the greatest harmony, but under inde- 
pendent boards. 

The great function of the teacher to which he should bend every 
energy is to give to the pupils under his care a taste for reading. 
With this, much of the rest will follow. I would vastly prefer my 
own child to leave school with a strong taste for good hooka and 
a record of comparative failure in his studies, than fo have him 
take all the honors in his examinations and begin life with no 
genuine liking for reading. Huxley has wisely said that to teach 
our boys and girls to read without provision for what that read- 
ing shall be, is as senseless as it would be to teach them the ex- 
pert use of the knife, fork and spoon with no provision as to their 
physical food. 

Point of view. The old library was a reservoir concerned chiefly 
with getting in. In our generation the reservoir has been changed 
into a fountain. The library has been an aggressive force con- 
cerned chiefly with giving out. In this work we have often for- 
gotten that reading is not necessarily good. It is a mighty engine 
exerting the moet powerful influence for good or for evil on the 
human mind. Many a mother is at perfect peace thinking that 
her boy is on the high road to heaven if only she finds him with 
his nose in a book, and yet we all know that the reading of bad 
books is the surest and quickest road to the pit. Our recent work 
has had to do too much with quantity,. too little with quality of 
library reading. We have made the reservoir into a fountain, but 
we must give more attention to filtration. The great problem be- 
fore thoughtful students of librarianship today ie not so much 
how to increase number of volumes circulated, but how to improve 
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quality, excluding the worst, decreasing the use of the poor, en- 
couraging the good and aiming conatantly to lead every reader 
to the beat. The most hopeful efforta are in the direction of care- 
ful, unprejudiced, brief notes after book titles in catalogues 
to help both reader and librarian to know what purpose each book 
«an best serve. 

Bulletin on traveling libraries. The remarkable growth of the 
traveling library in the last few years and the great public in- 
tf rest in its methods seem to call for a special bulletin of informa- 
tion. Therefore Miss Myrtilla Avery, who from the beginning 
of the New York system has been director's assistant, has at my 
request prepared a summary of our own methods and of the 
traveling library systems in other states which have come to our 
attention in our extensive correspondence and exchange of pub- 
lications. To look over even in summary all this work will be 
?. valuable introduction to the many who are utilizing the travel- 
ing library principle, often in some field as yet untried, but yet 
likely to get many practical suggestions from the experience of 
others. , 

SUUHABT or NEW TOBK AKS OTHEB TEATELXNO UBILAEY 

SYSTEUS 

BY MYRTILLA AVBRY B.A. (WELLESLEy) B.L.S. (N. Y.) 

Director's assistant 
Or^n, Id tracing the beginnings of a successful movement 
one is often dismayed by the multiplicity and diversity of occur- 
rences which are pointed out as its forerunners. Leaving out of 
consideration, however, all the vague antecedents of a system 
which has its roots in the overwhelming demand for the diffusion 
of education distinguishing the 10th century, we may without 
doubt see in the collection of religious tracts circulating in Scot- 
land in 1810 a true progenitor of our modern traveling libraries. 
Five years later these collections were made to correspond still 
more closely to present ideas by the addition of books on litera- 
ture and science, T'nder the name " itinerant libraries " they 
were lent to towns and villages of East Lothiau through the 
efforts of Samuel Brown of Haddington. In 1825, 19 of these 
libraries, containing 50 volumes each, circulated among more 
than 700 borrowers at 15 " stations,'" each having its own libra- 
rian. The annual cost of maintaining the libraries, amounting 
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to about ?300, was defrayed by subwriptioue and the sale of 
tracts. The system was subsequently adopted in Berwickshire 
where each reader paid twopence a mouth toward expenses.^ In 
1830 the plan was still in operation in East Lothian but on a more 
extensive scale, libraries having increased to 40, stations to 31 
and circulation to 10,000 a year.^ The fate of these libraries 1« 
untnown but they doubtless became merged in the mechanics 
institutions and similar organizations tor popular education 
which were established in the towns visited by them. 

It is also not improbable that some knowledge of the plan was 
carried to America, for as early as 1831 itinerating libraries were 
advocated by the managers of the American jyceum and a propo- 
sition made for the establishment and maintenance of a county 
system.* Though the plan was not put into effect, the idea of 
utilizing books as widely as possible was not lost sight of and 

17 years after we find the American seamen's friend society ex- 
changing libraries among American ships and sending them later 
to naval hospitals and lifesaving stations. In 1869, the Boston 
and Albany railroad started its library for employees, thus estab- 
lishing a system which has since been adopted by other American 
railroads and corporations. 

It is in Australia, however, that we find the earliest traveling 
libraries equipped according to modern ideas, and the plan put 
in operation in Melbourne in ISfiO is still in existence (seep. 146). 

18 years later Oxford began to send out its university extension 
libraries, in which work it was soon followed by Cambridge. 
Such were the precedents for traveling libraries, when in 1889 
Melyil Dewey, director of the New York state library, outlined 

- a plan for establishing a state system which was not only adopted 
by the regents of the University and made effective by an an- 
nual appropriation from the legislature in 1893, but has served 
as a working model in greater or less degree for nearly all the 
systems since established. 

1 See an interesting pamphlet bj Lord Brougham entitled ProclicaJ obiervaliont 
en popular education, Boalon, 1836. 

See reprint of pamphlet on Ilinerating UbraTitt by Rev. William Brown M.D. 
published in New York in 183S by D. Fanshasv, and referred to in an arlicle on 
Forgotten trateJing Ubrariei by S. H. Eanok in Librari/ journal, May 1901. 

^See pamphlet on American Jgceam published in Boston in 1831 by Hiram 
Tupper; or, Home education bnllelin 33, p. 6-7. 
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The early history of traveling libraries in ?\ew York was re- 
lated at tbe 18&4 meeting of the A. L. A. by W. R. Eastman, 
Inspector of New York libraries and then in charge of traveling 
libraries in Xew York. Tbis paper, published in the Forum, 
January 1S95, and at once reprinted as circular 32 of the home 
education department but now out of print, is again given is 
full. 

A NEW AID TO POPULAR EDUCATION: FREE TRAVELING LIBRARIES 

BY WILLIAM R. EASTMAN M.A. (YALE) B.L.B, {N. Y.) 

The New York state traveling library system is a direct de- 
velopment of the work of the public library. The local library 
lends one book, the traveling library lends a hundred; the local 
library lends to a person, the other to a community; one lends 
for two weeks, the other for six months. In this way the state 
library becomes the parent of libraries. 

This system was made possible by legislation of the state of 
New York in 18!*2, The University law of that year authorized 
the regents to lend for a limited time selections of books, from 
the duplicate department of the state library or from books 
specially given or bought for this purpose, to public libraries un- 
der state supervision, or to communities meeting required con- 
ditions. Out of f25,000 appropriated for free libraries, a portion 
was at once set apart by the regents to buy and prepare books 
to be lent under their rules. 

The rules then adopted provide that a selection of 100 books 
may be lent for six months to the trustees of any public library 
in the state under regents visitation, on payment of a fee of f5 
to cover expense of cases, catalogues, record blanks, and trans- 
portation both ways. Where no such library exists, the books 
will be lent on petition of any 25 resident taxpayers. In their 
petition, an owner of real estate must be named as trustee, who 
must be personally responsible for the books. Libraries may be 
lent to the officers of a university extension center, reading 
course, or study club, if registered by the regents. A later rule 
offers selections of SO volumes for a fee of *3. 

It was decided to begin with 10 libraries of 100 volumes each. 
Tbe libraries were chosen with reference to their educational 
value, without disregarding a reasonable demand for recreation. 
In these days, fortunately, science is becoming more and more 
capable of popular illustration, new books of history and travel 
have the fascination of romance, while fiction is bufdened with 
the most serious problems of humanity; so that in making up a 
library the task of preserving an even balance between infoi-ma- 
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tion and amueemeot is by no means so difficnlt as it would bave 
been 25 years ago. Books of reference and periodicale were 
ruled out, bnt a few bright senBible books for children were ac- 
cepted. The tastes of professional men were not ignored; a few 
significant books on social science or economics were carefully 
sought, Bnt all these were a small minority. After these, in 
order of importance, came books about the useful arts, about 
natural science, books of travel, biography, letters, history, and 
fiction, which were added in quantity and quality to suit the 
needs of " the general reader," It was obyious, too, that the re- 
quirements of different communities must greatly vary. There 
are some communities where even the old familiar books would 
be unknown; in others nothing but the latest would serve. To 
meet different needs, three libraries of the 10 were made to in- 
clude a liberal allowance of the older favorites, such as Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Holmes, Prescott, and Parkman, which were 
excluded from the other seven; and one library was made up 
wholly of the books of the year 1892. 

At length, after much revision and consultation at the state 
library, 1000 volnmes were chosen and distributed, into 10 groups 
as nearly equal as possible in the range of subjects, in literary 
merit, and in attractiveness. The percentage of each kind of 
literature was: Fiction, 22;^; History, 18; Biography, 13; Travel, 
11; Science and Useful arts, 9; Sociology, 5; Religion and Ethics, 
4; Fine arts, 3; other literature, 15. 

Since the first 10 lists were made up, later books have been 
constantly bongtit to supply additional libraries. The later libra- 
ries have been of 50 volumes instead of 100, to permit the more 
frequent appearance of a new library and a wider range of choice 
to the borrower, or the borrowiag of a small library at leas cost. 
The choice of books rests with the book board, made up of 5 
members of the staff of the New York state library. 

In addition to the general libraries, special subject lists have 
been prepared; a set of 50 and a set of 25 volumes iu each anb- 
je( t. Economics, agriculture, French history, and United States 
history have been already taken up in these selections, besides 
lists in literature, to cover regents reading courses. The general 
lists now number 18; the special lists, 9, The university ex- 
tension libraries also should be noticed. Any registered exten- 
sion center may obtain JlOO worth of books for reference, selected 
bv their lecturer, on the same terms as a traveling library. The 
same privilege is extended also to registered study clubs and 
reading cirdea. As fast as these books are returned, they are 
arranged as a distinct library to meet future requisitions. 

The first purchase of books consisted of two sets of each of 
the 10 general libraries. As the demand increased, other sets 
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of the same were needed, and several have been duplicated 1ft 
times. Cloth bound editions bave been nsed. Tbe price of single 
volumes has varied from 40 cents to f5, list price. The average 
cost is a little less than (1 a volume. 

Books are made ready for cirenlation as in a well equipped 
public library. The catalogue note on each book is intended to 
give in the briefest form a clear idea of its scope and character. 
Every copy of the printed catalognes contains the rules for local 
circulation, and these are supplied in quantity with each library 
sent out. A simple system of charging borrowed books is indi- 
cated in the rules, and bookcards and readers cards, specially 
designed for the purpose, are supplied. All cards are returned 
to Albany with the books, enabling the central office to keep full 
statistics of the use of each volume. An oak bookcase, with 
neatly paneled doors and a lock and key, is furnished with every 
50 books. There is sent also a plain oak cabinet with a single 
drawer with compartments to hold cards, and the like. This 
outfit, with cards and packing cases, costs about $14 for every 
100 volumes. 

The first traveling library went out Feb. 8, 1893. In eight 
months, up to Oct. 1, 1893, 24 libraries had been sent out. 
In the second year, up to Oct. 1, 1894, 101 had been sent; a 
total of 125. They went to 86 places. Of these J25, 43 were 
sent on petition; 40 to public libraries; 22 to academy libraries 
open to the public; 18 to university extension centers; 2 to in- 
dividual borrowers. In all, 11,900 volumes were sent out, ot 
which 9600 were included in general libraries, 950 in subject 
libraries, and 1350 in university extension libraries. 44 of these 
libraries, aggregating 4400 volumes, are still out, leaving TSOft 
volumes which have been returned without any loss or serious 
injury. One missing book, costing 70 cents, was paid for by a 
trustee. 

Complete statistics of the circulation of 5300 volumes are at 
hand. Their total circulation was 15,358, an average of 290 read- 
ers to each 100 volumes, in a period of six months. The smallest 
circulation was 66, the largest 609. One 50 volume library circu- 
lated 338. The number of borrowers was 4392, showing an aver- 
age of three and a half books to a reader. The details of circula- 
tion of the different libraries show great variation. 

The library which had a circulation of 609 in one place had lH<i 
in another; that which had 598 in one place had 122 elsewhere. 
The library that had but GG in one place had 476 in another, 
showing that the circulation was determined by local conditions. 
T-et ns note a few examples. The library that reached the 
highest mark of 609 in 6 months was in the small village of 
Havana, in Schuyler county, where a library association had been 
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organized by women a few years ago and had 400 or 500 well- 
read books. But their books were growing old, subscribers were 
few, and they were at the point of discouragement when they 
petitioned for a traveling library, and made their own library 
free. The next highest circulation— of 598 — was reached in 
Ogdensburg, where a newly chartered public library of 3000 
volumes is under the care of the principal of the public schools, 
who, with his teachers, has guided an enthusiastic group of read- 
ers. Three successive libraries have gone to an academy in 
Canandaigua, and, under like active influences, have reached cir- 
culations of 339, 504, and 47C. At Peru, a small station on the 
Ausable railroad where books were very scarce, a circulation 
of 490 was recorded, one reader taking 38. The lowest circula- ■ 
tion of 66 was in a place where the demand was cut off by a 
prosperous library of 5000 volumes. 19 places have already had 
two successive libraries, five places have had three. Fort Plain 
has had four, and Plattsburg five. From this beginning Platts- 
burg ha.8 now a promising public library juat chartered, whose 
trustees are preparing for use their first purchase of ^00 worth 
of books. Six public libraries chartered within the year began 
by petitioning for traveling libraries. 

Many interesting items might be gleaned from the record of 
individual books. For example, Mrs Burnetl'a Surlif Tim had 
14 readers in one place, and 11, 9, 3, and 2 in others, and none 
at all in another. That lass o' Lotcrie'a was taken out by 17 in 
one town, and 15, i, 2, 6, and 12 in others. Henry Esm<md was 
read 10 times, and the Tirgmiana 9 times in one place, and 
neither was called for in another. The circulation of fiction was 
52^ of all; but the books of fiction in the library were only 22^. 

In the department of travel the popular books are : The west 
from a car wmdov), 18 readers; Boy travellers, in Africa, 16; Tramp 
across the continent, 15; On Canada's frontier, 14; Tenting on the 
plains, 12; Knockabout club on the Spanish main, 12. In popular 
science, only one goes above 11, and that ia Feathers, furs and 
fins, at 16 calls; Electricity in daily Ufe haa 10; Eorse stories, 11. 

Books on social science were usually read by two or three 
persons in a place. The highest records in this class are: Eow 
the other half Uves, 8 readers; Children of the poor, 6; Who pays 
your taxes f 6; Oirls and wwnen, 6. In biography, the favorites 
are: Butterworth's Lincoln, 13 readers; CofQn's Lincoln, 11; 
Holmes's Ralph WaMo Emerson, 11; Hale's New England ioyhood, 
11; Schurz's Lineoln, 10. Plainly, Lincoln is the hero. In other 
literature. Over the teaeups had 15 readers; A Connecttcu* Yankee 
in King Arthur's court, 13; My summer in a garden, 10. In history 
the war stories are in the ascendant. Page's Among the camps had 
17 readers; Boys of '61, 13; Blue jackets of '76, 11; Battlefields and 
tictw^, 10; Battlefielda of '61, 8. ^it>t^n|c 
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A list of tbe neglected books is not without interest; but a 
large number of trials would be needed for a fair comparison. 
When library no. 10 had gone out and returned 10 times, there 
was but one of its books unused in any place. That was Adams's 
Three episodea of Massachusetts histoi'y. This would not have 
occurred in 10 Massachusetts towns. In the same library Merry's 
Select fragments of Roman poetry, a book in Latin, had a reading 
in three different places. Keene'a Literature of France was read 
in only one place, but by two readers. The number of neglected 
books ia always reduced by further returns. 

There is little to choose between the libraries in regard to 
popularity. The most popular has been the library which con- 
sists wholly of books published in 1892. But if the library that 
stands at the foot of the list in popularity had gone to the same 
places as the other libraries, I have no doubt it would have stood 
as high. 

If, now, we turn to see how many books were taken by a single 
reader in six months, we find in one place,' Peru, 38 books charged 
to one name. At Harkoess, the next station to Peru, a girl of 
13 took 32 books, and a neighbor's boy of 15 took 25. Other 
places show readers who handled 31, 27, and 24 books each. We 
can not be sure that they read them, but it indicates at least 
the insatiable book hunger that prevails in some localities. 

As a general indication of the appreciation with which the 
traveling libraries have been regarded by those who have used 
them, a few expressions are quoted from letters received: 

''There was a great deal af iot^reHt in aar last liljrary, anil I believe, whea 
ve KCt another, nearly all the hooka will he out at once.'' 

"ThiB U a country school district. Some of onr people have never read books 
of anv kinil,' and fen have had the opportunity to reaa books like tbeae." 

"We abiLlI certainly get another nest ninter and every winter," 

"The nnniber' of readers of onr local library has increased tenfold." 
' "loareased Interest in everydirectiou. . . It has led to the establish ment 
of areading room.'' 

M^e may say that 2S,000 books have been read as a result of 
these traveling libraries. They have been good books and have 
left their mark on a multitude of minds. These libraries have 
everywhere promoted an interest in good reading, and have al- 
ready led to the establishment of some important local libraries. 
They have been cordially received and are more in demand now 
than ever before. As a public investment they have fully vindi- 
cated the wisdom of their projectors and have proved worthy 
of the continued interest of the state. The system admits, too, 
of indefinite enlargement. Special subject libraries may be mul- 
tiplied as fast as they are wanted; and the addition of general 
libraries can keep pace with the publication of good books. The 
state of New York can well afford this offer of books to her 
citisens, which is at once generous and, in the highest sense, 
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profitable; and 'tbe plan is confldently commended to the con- 
sideratioD of other states. 

At the time this paper was written, September 1804, no other 
state system of trayeling libraries was in existence. Subsequent 
pages of this bulletin show how widely and with what vigor the 
idea has taken root in the United States in the seven yeawi which 
have since elapsed. In response to numerous questions as to the 
New York plan the methods now in operation are explained in 
detail. 

KEW YORK 

BORROWERS 

There are 5 classes of borrowers recognized: 
1 Libraries. Any public library under regents visitation on 
application of its trustees. The following blank is signed : 

LIBRART AFPLICA1I0N FOR TRAVRLINO LIBRARY 

lb the Traveltng liirarUt dhision 

a free pablic library in... under rBgenta viBitation applies for ttavBlinf; library 

no... 

BookoaseB are not needed. [Croag out " uot" if bookcaaeB ate needed.] 

Tbe traveling library will be retnrned within six months from its reception, 
reftenta mlea will be etriotly observed and aoy losses or iti jaries beyond reaBon- 
able wear, as provided in Trareling library mles, will be made good. 

Ourlibrariaais... 

Dattd at ■ (For the trustees) 

^po Seerttarg 

DBDCCTION FROM PUBLIC MONEY ' 

Llbrikriu rflealvliigmoDey rajrulmrJj irom Btata^rAnU miyslther pay the fM in cftab or 
bave it dednctwL rromtbenszt gram bf filling In lbs rollDwlDg rarmwitb lEe liinatarB of Ibe 
pmident of tnulea, 

I certify that the traatees hare aathocized the deduction from oar next appor. 
tionmeot of the fee of $-.. for the above traveling library. 
Daua at 

7go Pretidatt of tmtteei 

On the reverse is printed: 

ubrarian's agkhbmknt for tratelino library 
As librarian of traveling libiary no. .. wh«ti lentto... I hereby a^^ree to care 
properly for the hooks while ander my control, to circulate them in accordance 
with regents mles and to make any required reports respecting their nse. 
Dated at 

igo IMrar^tt 

BHIPPINQ DlRECnOKS , 
Send by freight to 
(5trMt aiirtet) 
(Tottin) 

(Coimljf) 
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2 Comfflmiities, Any commanity withont a public library on 
application of 25 resident taxpayers. Tbe following blank is 
eigBed by tbe applicants : 

TAXPAYERS APPLICATION FOR TRiVBLING UBKARY 
To the Travtlinq tihrarlea ijjiriaian 

Tbe undersigned, resident taxpayers of... in wbioh there is no pnblie 
library nnder regeats Tiaibalion, apply for tbe loan of a traveling library. 
We name., .whom we know to be a responsible owner of real estate, 
to act for Its as trustee. 

We agree that as soon as public interest warrants, we will take steps to 
esUhlish a free public library, in accordance with laws of 1892, ch, 378, 4 36. 
{Sigxatures ofgj taxpayera) 

On the reverse is printed: 

I hereby certify that each of the 23 parsons whose names are signed^to'the 
foregoing petition is a resident taxpayer in this town, 

{Signed) 
Dated at 

/po Toim olerfr o/ 

The following agreement is signed by the responsible owner 
of real estate named by tbe taxpayers: 

thustee's agreement for traveling library 

To the Trateling UbrarUa division 

Having been named in the application of 25 resident taxpayers of 
dated. ..190. ..to a«t as trustee of traveling libraries lent to^them^by the 
University of the State of New York, Thereby apply for traveling library no.-.. 
I agree to observe regents rnles, to return the library within siz mouths 
from its reception and to make good any losses or injuries beyond reasonable 
wear as provided in Traveling library rules. 

I name... to be librarian. 

Dated at 

tgo Trmtee 

On the reverse are printed the librarian's agreement and ship- 
ping directions. 

3 Schoola. Any regents school, on application of the principal. 
The following blank is signed: 

i travbling library 
HD institution in the University, applies for a traveling library of. ..volumes 

Bookcases are not needed. [Cross out "not" if bookcases are needed.] 

The traveling library will be returned before July 1, 190. ..regents rnles 'will 

be strictly obaerred, and any losses or injuries beyond reasonable wear, as 

provided ju Traveling library rules, will be made good. 
Dated at 
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On the reverse is printed: ' 

SUtPPINO DIKECTIOMS 

Send by freight to 
(Street address) 
(Toien) 

(Countu) 

DEDUCT ton FROM PUBLIC MONBT 
Regenii schools may Blther pay Iha f«e in oash or have It dedncted from the oext grant by 
filling In the following Foim wiib tha Dignatort ol the pr«eld«nt of trastcea. 

I certify that Ibe trDStees Iiave authorized tbe dedaction from our nest appoc- 
tiooment of tbe feo of $.. .for tbe foregoing traveling library. 
Doled at 

/go Pretident of trustees 

i Registered organizationa. Any registered extension center, 
Bummer school or study club on application of the secretary and 
the guaranty of a responsible owner of real estate that the books 
will be returned in good condition at the time fipecifled. The 
following blank is signed: 



APPLICATION FOR EXTENSION T 

To tkt Traveling librariee ditdiion 
»ii orgouization regieteredby the regents, applioB for a traveling library of 



Bookcases are not needed. [Croaa ont "not" if cases are needed,] 

Oar librarian is..- 

The traveling library will be returned before July 1, 190 regents mles will 

be strictly observed, and any losses or iojaries beyond reasonable wear, as pro- 
vided in Traveling liijrary rules, will be made good. 

Dated at (For the officers) 

/go Secretary 

The undersigned being a resident of the state of ITew York owning real estate 
therein assessed for not less than $1000, hereby indorses the above application 
and hinds himself and his heirs and assigns to moke goad any loss that may 
occur throngh failure of the borrowers to observe the agreement, provided that 
the total responsibility shall not exceed (100. 

Dated at 

^90 

On the reverse are printed the librarian's agreement and ship- 
ping directions. 

5 Other organizations. Any club, grange, lodge, post, business 
corporation or similar otrganization not falling in the other 
groups but recorded by the regents as needing books not otheT-- 
wise available, on af^lication of the responsible officer and sat- 
isfactory guaranty or deposit of $100. Only libraries not needed 
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by other appHcanta may be lent to this group and such libraries 
after 3 months are subject to recall if needed elsewhere. The 
following blank is signed: 

GUARANTOR'S APFLIOATION FOB TRAVKUNG LIBRARY 

3b Ika Traveling Uhrariei diviiion 

Thereby apply for traToling library no... for use of... 

I agree to observe i^ReDte rulen, to rutum tUe library after tbree months if 
notified that it is wanted) for use etBCwhere, and to mnfce good aoy losses or 
iujaries beyond rentjonable wear, aa provided Id Traveling library rules. 

Bookcases are not needeil. [Crog« out "not" if cases are needed.] 

Daitdat 

19° 

On the reverse is printed: 

The Duderslgned belcg a resident of tb« state of Neiv York, owning teal estate 
tlierein assessed for not les; than $1000, hereby indorse; th» foregoing applica- 
tion and binds himself aud his heirs and nssigits to malce good any loss that may 
occur through failure of the borrower to observe the foregoing agreement, pro- 
vided that the total respunsHiility shall not exceed $100. 

D&ttAat 

'90 

Send by freight to 

{Street aMre«») 
(Taain) 
{County) 



59,330 volumes are now (May 1, IDIIl) accessioned in the travel- 
ing libraries division, of which 53,432 are in the form of traveling 
libraries, 4993 are shelved with the state library collection and 
kept for lending to capitol employees and to institutions of the 
University and 914 have been sold or withdrawn. There are two 
distinct traveling library collections; one, intended for circulation 
among local free libraries and communities in which there ia no 
library, is made up of fixed groups of 25, 50 or 100 volumes, each 
of which has a printed annotated catalogue; the other, intended 
for circulation among schools and study clubs, is called the exten- 
sion collection, the nucleus being the books originally bought for 
extenaion centers when the extension work was started under 
state supervision in 1891. 

Fixed groups. There are now 44 miacellaneous groups contain- 
ing usually about 30;^ of fiction, with 8^ to 15;* each of natural 
and social science, biography, history and travel. The^rati^Wp 
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already des<;ribed on p. 45 contain 100 volnmes each and were 
selected wheo the plan was being put in operation in 1892. The 
next 5 each contain 50 volumes of recent publications. No. 16, 
called the Mountainside library, was selected by Edward Eggles- 
ton for a small town on lake Greorge and contains 102 Toluiuea, 
48 of which are fiction. Of the 20 libraries remaining, each of 16 ' 
was made up of 50 of the best volumes published since the library 
immediately preceding was selected; 2 of these, no. 17 and 18, 
like numbers 116, contain a few juvenile books, but beginning 
with no. 19, books for young people and for adnlts are grouped 
geparately. There are 9 selections for young people, each con- 
taining 25 volumes. Libraries 39 and 40 each have 50 volumes 
of standard reading of which 2o are fiction. These 2 libraries, 
like the Mountainside library, are popular in small and remote 
villages. 

In addition to these libraries of miscellaneous reading there 
are 15 subject libraries in fixed groups. 25 volumes of popular 
reading on sociology, child study and American literature were 
selected at the request of the state W, C. T. U. for the special 
use of its branches. The New York household economic associa- 
tion selected 50 volumes on household science. After consulta- 
tion with specialists, libraries of 25 and 50 books have been made 
on political economy, agriculture and U. S. history, 25 volumes 
on education and on South Africa; 50 each on money, French 
history and the Spanish war. Each of the fixed libraries, both 
subject and miscellaneous, have been duplicated from one to 10 
times. Duplicate sets are marked by a lower ease letter follow- 
ing the number of the library. 

Extension collection. By far the greater number of subject libra- 
ries, however, do not remain in fixed groups but are selected with 
reference to subjects to be studied by clubs or in schools. Books 
for this purpose now number 37,948 volumes and are arranged by 
the Decimal classification, duplicates being shelved side by side. 
When an outline of study is accepted, the books best adapted to 
its requirements are taken from the extension collection 
and grouped in libraries of 25, 50, 75 or 100 volumes, according 
to the number applied for, and on their return to Albany are 
distributed on the shelves, to go out again in other groups. Maps, 
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charts and music scores are included, but not textbooks, dic- 
tionaries and cyclopedias.^ 

When pictures or other illustrative material are included, the 
collection is called an environment library as it has helps not only 
for the subject directly under consideration, but also for topics 
naturally connected with it, so that the library shows the literary 
environment of the subject. Ad environment library on Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha includes books about Longfellow, his home and 
surroundings, about Indian customs and costumes, and about the 
localities mentioned, with pictures of these subjects as well as 
Indian and other relics made interesting by association with the 
topics suggested in the poem. 

PREPARATION OF BOOKS FOR CIRCULATION 

A brief account of all processes is given here. In some respects 
this part of the work is influenced by its connection with the New 
York state library and would not be recommended for independ- 
ent or smaller systems. 

Selection, Books are selected by an assistant specially ap- 
pointed for that work and are voted on by the book board of the 
state library. Approved lists of books wanted by schools, clubs 
ot other applicants are bought when funds permit. In deciding 
on fixed groups the advice of specialists is obtained. 

Ordering. Orders are sent directly to publishers and are copied 
in a letter book. 

Accessioning. The A. L. A. condensed accession book is used 
and every column is filled except that for pages. Entries are 
made in order of the bill. The accession number is stamped in 
the book on the page following the titlepage and on the back of 
the catalogue card, 

Classifyini;. The decimal system is used in full except for 
libraries 'n fixed groui>s when the abridged decimal number is 



Cataloguing. The standard P card, 7ixl2J cm in size, is used 
with full author entry, as a copy of this card is inserted in the 
state library catalogue. On the card for the traveling library 

iFor farther infocmatioii ia regard to stndy cluli work uuder direction of tho 
borne eduoatiOD department, see University baadbook 10, Stady clubs. 
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catalc^ue publisher aod price also are giveo. Added entries are 
made for editor and translator. On the back of tbe main author 
card the acceseioo number is stamped and the number of the 
library or the letter E (to denote extension collection) is added in 
red ink. 

In printed catalogues, entries are made under the best known 
form of name, subject fulness is used, and the onlj cataloguing 
facts noted are illustrations, place, date, publisher and price. A 
descriptive note follows each title. 

Shelf lint. The printed catalogues serve as shelf lists for fixed 
groups. The shelf li«t for the extension collection is on cards. 
The entries give author, brief title and accession numbers and 
are filed by class number. 

Harks of ownership. The titlepage and all illustrations from 
plates are stamped "New York state traveling library, Albany," 
Inside the front cover is pasted a bookplate, 5xTJ cm in size, 
printed as follows: 

UniMTsity a/ Iht SMt if Nro, York 

New York State Library 

ALBANY 
TRAVELING LIBRARY 
Bonk 

Labels on the back are 5 cm from the bottom. Libraries in fixed 
groups are arranged in order and marked with Van Everen num- 
bers. For the extension collection, Dennison labels are used and 
are marked with class number and author's name (in biography, 
name of person written about). 

Book cards and pockets. A book card containing author, title, 
class number and number of library is placed in the Acme book 
pocket which is pasted inside the back cover with this note 
printed on it: Notes, corrections of the text, or marks of any kind 
on books belonging to the state, are unconditionally forbidden 
and all losses or injuries beyond reasonable wear however caused, 
must be promptly adjusted by the person to whom the book is 
charged. 1 
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Illoetrations of book cards fm* fixed groups and for the exten- 
flion collection follow. 

BOOK CARD ' 

(FiiwI gronps) 
BMk AaUsr TIU* 

50 SiDclaic Tiro years on the Alabama 



IMto 
l»mt 






ffif 




' Date 
ntaratd 



































































































New York Sute Traveling Library, No. ag (b737) Card i 

BOOK CARD 
{EiteDGioD coll eel ion) 



Book 
299.97 


litkn 
ESvilJe 




TItli 

Native religions of Mexico 


Dite 




D*l« 


Ihitt 

lent 


.™.....„. 


DM* 









































































































New York State Traveling Library, No. B 
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LIBRARY OUTFIT 

With each library is sent a package of readers cards, some 
extra book cards, return labels, a charging tray and a bookcase. 
Printed annotated catalogues are sent with libraries ia fixed 
groups only; a typewritten list accompanies libraries niade up 
from the extension oollection. Illustrations of readers cards and 
return labels follow. 

Snirame QIvbo nanie H". 

Blreet uid do. 

Being a resident of over 12 years of age, I here- 
by a^ree, as a borrower from tbe New York Statk Traveliko Libraries, to 
paj promptly any flaes doe from me for overdeteDliou of books or for iujiiries 
of any kind beyond reasonable wear to aoy book while it Is charged to me. 
190 Name sigDed 



,»?s:.. 


BMk 


Dat« 
nturatd 


Dale 
fcorrowfd 


Book 


Date 
TftBried 


liorron»d 


IWok 


D>tB 

rttDratd 

























































(Pactojrc labit} 

Traveling Libraries and Pictures 

State Library and Home Education 

Unlvarslty of tha State of New Yorlc 

Albany N. Y, 

Charging tray. With each library is supplied an oak case, 
11x25x32 cm, in which slides a drawer with lock and key and with 
compartments for card records of the library. The cost is $2.50. 
Charging trays are packed with books and are not returned if 
another library ia expected. 

Bookcases. Polished oak bookcases have each one shelf and a 
lock and key. The 25 volume case is 24x40x57 cm in size and 
costs 13.58; the 50 volume case is 24x80x57 cm in size and costs 
f4.68. Copies of the following state laws against injury and de- 
tention of library books, printed in large type on 20x25 cm cards, 
are talked inside the doors of the cases. 
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PBXALTY FOR INJURIES TO PROPERTY 

Laws of 1892, ch. 378, § 43 
Whoever intentionally injures, defaces or destroys any prop- 
erty belonging to or deposited in any incorporated library, read- 
ing room, mnseum, or other educational institution, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in a state prison for not more than three 
years, or in a county jail for not more than one year, or by a 
fine of not more than f500, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

PENALTY FOB DBTENTIOX OF PROPERTY 

Laws of 1892, ch. 378, § 44 

Whoever wilfully detains any book, newspaper, magazine, 
pamphlet, manuscript or other property belonging to any public 
or incorporated libi'ary, reading room, museum, or other educa- 
tional institution, for 30 days after notice in writing to return 
the same, given after the expiration of the time which by the 
rules of such institution, such article or other property may 
be kept, shall be punished by a fine of not less than |1, nor 
more than $25, or by imprisonment in the jail not exceeding six 
months, and the said notice shall bear on its face a copy of 
this section. 

Packing boxes. As the bookcases are not made to stand wear 
and tear, and are not returned with books when another library 
is expected, books and cases are shipped separately in heavy pine 
boxes, well clami)ed and provided with covers which screw on. 
Case boxes are made with side grooves in which slide the hinges 
of the bookcase, which is thus held firmly in transportation. 
They are in 3 sizes to hold one 25 volume case, one and two 
50 volume cases respectively, and cost 53c, 84c, and |1.12, Book- 
case keys are sent in an envelop tacked inside the box cover. 
Book boxes are in the following sizes: 25x35x40 cm [10x14x16 
in.], 40e; 38x38x45 cm [15x15x18 in.], 55c; 35x40x60 cm [14x16x24 
in.], 66c; 38x45x73 cm [15x18x30 in.], 84c. 

CONDITIONS OP LENDING 

The library must be kept in a convenient place and be open 
for delivering and returning books for at least 1 hour of 3 
days of each week, of which due public notice shall be given. 
Some modification of this rule is i>ermitted to schools and clubs 
but under no circumstances may any charge be made for use of 
books." 
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Fees. The fee is |2 for 25 books and |1 for each additional ~ 
26 sent in the same shipment. This covers transportation and 
entitles the borrower to boolicaaes, charging tray, printed cata- 
logues, blanks and cards. 

Transportation. Boxes are sent by freight except when express 
is cheaper and transportation both ways as paid by the state. 

Time limit. The period for which books are lent is 6 months 
except for schools and clubs which may retain them till the end 
of the year's course of study. Other borrowers may keep libra- 
ries longer than 6 months by permission and payment of |1 for 
each additional 2 months or fraction. 

Circulation. The following suggestive rules for circulation are 
sent with each library, 

B«aderB. After signing the agreement any resident of the 
locality over 12 years of age may draw books as long as be 
complies with the rules. 

Persons less than 12 years of age, or residing outside the 
locality to which the library is lent, shall be entitled to the 
same privileges when their agreements are indorsed by the 
trustee. In agreements of those under 12, the actual age must 
be written instead of the figures 12 in the printed form. 

Books. One volume may be drawn by each reader and kept 
two weeks. 

Vln«s. X fine of one cent a day shall be paid for each book 
kept over time, and any money thus received shall be used under 
direction of the trustees for library expenses. No book shall 
be lent to any one to whom a book or an unpaid fine is charged. 

BesOTvea. A reader wishing a book not at the time on the 
shelves may have it reserved for him at least 48 hours after 
its return, by giving notice to the librarian. 

Benewal. A reader returning a book which is not reserved 
may renew it for two weeks. 

Injuries. jJotes, corrections of the text or marks of any kind 
on books belonging to the state ar6 unconditionally forbidden; 
and all losses or injuries beyond reasonable wear, however 
caused, must be promptly adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
trustee by the person to whom the book is charged. Borrowers 
are held responsible for all losses or injuries beyond reasonable 
wear, except that, if the building in which the library is kept 
is burned, the guarantor is not held responsible for books de- 
stroyed with the building. Books are not considered injured 
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" beyond reasonable wear " when binding or leaves are loose, 
worn or soiled by use; but books returned after having been 
wet, torn, gnawed, marked with pen or pencil, daubed with 
paint or sticky substances, with book plates or pockets marked 
or torn, or with leaves or illustrations missing are considered 
injured beyond reasonable wear, and the trustee must either 
pay the damages aseesaed by the traveling libraries division 
or buy the book at two thirds the list price, Librariaus are 
asked to withdraw from circulation books with loose leaves and 
either repair them or return them to Albany for rebinding. 
Presh labels are supplied on application. 

CARE AND USE 

The following suggestions for shelf arrangement and a charg- 
ing system are sent to the librarian. Though applying primarily 
to fixed groups, as libraries made up from the extension collec- 
tion are not intended for general circulation, the plan can with 
slight modifications be used for extension libraries. 

Shelf arraneemaiit. Arrange books on shelves in order of book 
numbers on backs. 

Headers cards, ggg that readers cards are properly signed and 
if necessary indorsed. If readers are under 12 years, cross out 
12 and write actual age. Fill out all other items indicated on 
face of card; surname of rea4er, given name, number, residence an4 
date, using ink if practicable. 

Alphabet these cards in the tray by surnames. A numerical 
register of readers is useful in assigning consecutive numbers to 
avoid repeating a number. 

Book cards. Each book has a book card with book number, 
author and title written plainly at the top. Keep this, when not 
in use, in its pocket inside the back cover. 

Keep together in the tray arranged by book numbers all book 
cards belonging to books in circulation, 

Chargfing. When a book is given out, enter in the proper 
columns on the book card, date of delivery and borrower's name 
cr number and place the card in the tray. 

Write on the readers card date and number of book borrowed 
and return it to the file. The number is in all cases on the back 
of the book and also on the book plate and book card. In sub- 
ject libraries this consists of subject and author number com- 
bined. 

If two or more libraries are in use at one time, write on the 
book card hoth library/ and book numberj e. g. 11-5 or 12-15. 
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I>o not skip any apaces or lines. When the face of the card ia 
full, use the back. Use the card found in the book pocket till it 
is full, and thenmake a new book card numbering it "card 2," 
Preserve and return " card 1 " for statistics. 

Bates. Use the following method of dating and abbreviations 
for months; 

Ja F Mr Ap My Je Jl Ag S O N D e. g. 21 Jl, 28 Ja. The year 
should be written at head of column. 

Discharging. When a book is returned, take its book card from 
the tray, write date of return and place it in the book. Write 
date of return also on the readers card and return it to the file. 

Benevai. To renew a book, enter its return and the charge 
exactly as if drawn for the first time. 

Beeerves. To reserve a book, write (in pencil) on its card, in the 
space for the next borrower, the name of the reader asking the 
reserve and return the card to the tray. When the book is re- 
turned, notify immediately the person for whom it is reserved 
and keep the book for him till the close of the first library day 
'ending not less than 48 hours after sending the notice. If not 
called for within the time specified, erase the name and return 
the card to the book. 

Overdue books. At least once a week examine readers cards for 
overdue books and promptly notify any one more than a week in 
arrears, collecting the fine on return of the book. Do not lend a 
boob to anyone having a fine unpaid, 

Beporta, Carefully keep and return all book cards to the trav- 
eling libraries division. If a uew supply of cards is needed, send 
for them promptly. 

OFFICIAL RBCORDS 

The plans adopted form a double entry charging system with 
the addition of an application book. 

Application book. Applications in order of reception are en- 
tered in a book 20x25 cm in size, containing the following head- 
ings running across two pages facing each other. 



ri 


Place 


,-ri 


UbrarWi. 


Directions 


"fl^'jTlS 


Dale and 




^^ifS 


Library 


~- 


Trar 


c.„ 


Book 
carda 


•5?r 


gflniUng 


B.™„„ 
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Place cards. Cards 7^x12^ cm, arranged b; places show what 
libraries each borrower has bad and refer by number to the 
corresponding entry in the application book. The headings of 
this card are: 

Pl*« LlbrarUa 



AppIloaUon Date 

i j j i B«Kd<ra Clcc'n 

Ho. Xlnd amt Baeel>*d NoUm Batarned 



Cards for places which temporarily have no libraries are filed 
together and called non-active. 

Library cards. Cards 7^x12^ cm are nscd for each library in a 
fixed group and show where each library is or has been, A 
figure in the number colomn refers to the application book. The 
headings on this card are: 



„.„„.■ 


Flace 


„.» 


^.,. 




No. 1 Kind 


.... |r.™. 





Cards for libraries on the shelves are filed together, the miscel- 
laneous groups arranged by number and letter followed by sub- 
ject groups in class order. Cards for libraries out are arranged 
by the month when they are to be returned. 

A duplicate of the typewritten list of books sent with libraries 
made up from the extension collection is filed under name of 
borrowing body. 

Beceipt cards. When a library is shipped a return postcard 
containing the following announcement is sent to the borrower: 

Albany 190 

a tlie attached card the package sent bj' freight prepaid 

The return portion contains the following blank form for ac- 
knowledgment: 

Beceived io good order on 190 , as a loan from the New York st.ite 

library hooks marked TraToIing library no. one oak charging 

tray niid bookcaaes. 

{Sigualure) 

This card when signed and returned is filed as a receipt for the 
library. 
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Return notices. Early in each month all libraries due the next 
month are recalled by the following notice: 

To Ihe librarian: 

TraTeliog librftry no., .received by yon.. .190.. .ia due.. .and Bhonld be 
retarned promptly by freight to TTSveling libiarieB division, Albany N. Y. 
Pa fit age labels aro inoloBed. 

Please puck boxes as oarefully aa wben aenC to yon, retarning all packing 
boxGfl. Books and cases mast not be packed tugetfaer. To K^iard againat 
miannderetaudiug, books retaroed shonld be curefolly compared nilh the list 

RetDm all book cards with books as they are needed for atatistios. 

If yon expect to have aoothet traveling library within six months, retain 
eharging tray and eases, with packing bin fur cases. 

In applying for a new library, (be taxpayers petition need not be repeated, 
hnt all other agreements must be signed, and fee paid as at first. 

RECSIVINO 

This word includes all proceaees from opening returned boxes 
to distribution of books on shelves. Libraries in fixed groups are 
arranged by numbers on back, and extension boolia are checked up 
from the typewritten list, iflissing books are noted, and worn or 
damaged books are withdrawn for repairs, 

Hending. Torn leaves are mended with onionskin paper pasted 
with Day's Diamond gluey paste. If part of a leaf is torn out en- 
tirely it is replaced by a piece mfitching the paper, on which are 
typewritten the missing words. If sevei-al succeeding leaves are 
loose they are sewed together and the first and last leaves 
fastened in with muslin strips about 1 cm wide. Loose covers 
also are fastened with muslin strips. Soiled pagee and edges 
of books are cleaned with soft erasers. Linen covers are cleaned 
with damp cloths. When the cover or sewing is much broken the 
book is sent to the bindery. 

SUMUARY OF USS 

The first traveling library in New York was sent to the 
Albany extension center in January 1892, It contained 43 vol- 
umes on political economy, recommended by Prof. J. W, Jenks of 
Cornell who gave a course of 10 lectures on practical economic 
qnestions. In the same month two more extension libraries 
were sent; one of 35 volumes for the course on English literature 
by Prof. H. H. Boyesen at Yonkers; the other of 17 volumes for 
the English literature course at GlovepsviUe. 
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The first library of miscellaneous reading was «eDt on Feb. 
8, 1893, to Charlton, a village in Saratoga county, on petition of 
25 taxpayers. The first school in the state to receive a traveling 
library was Dundee high school, to which library 2 was sent Feb, 
8, 1893. The first public library to receive one was Port Jervis 
to which no. 5 was sent Feb. 27, 1893. The first study club 
library, containing 51 volumes on French history, was sent Dec, 
13, 1894 to the Home culture club of Littlefalls. A summary of 
number of volumes sent out each year ending Oct. 1, follows: 
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TRAVELING PICTURES 

The home education department has now (May 1, 1901) for lend- 
ing to schools, libraries and study clubs, 1255 wall pictures, 11,196 
photographs mounted on 28x35 cm [11x14 iu.] cards, 14,422 
lantern elides and 18 lanterns. Though considered part of the 
Kew York state traveling libraries this work is so large in itself 
that it is treated in separate bulletins and circulars. An illus- 
trated list of 100 wall pictures carefully selected for high schools 
in conference with a large advisory committee was issued in De- 
cember 1900 as bulletin 33 of the home education department and 
another bulletin containing subject lists of small pictures and 
lantern slides is in preparation. Circulars 38 and 40 contain 
brief statements of the plan of lending, with list of 100 wall 
pictures. 

D.qitizeabvG00l^lc 
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OTHER AMERICAN SYSTEMS 
As the traveling library resoarces of the various states have 
during the last 5 years become a matter of general interest, de- 
scriptions of systems designed for operation 'within the limits of 
a single state, are grouped in geographic arrangement. Besides 
the recognized forms of traveling libraries, a few allied agencies 
having distinctive traveling library features have been included. 
Borne of these have been placed in the state groups but the 
greater number follow in a separate division as their activity is 
usually less influenced by territorial considerations than by the 
employment or circumstances of the persons benefited. The ar- 
rangement of states is by sections according to the Decimal 
ela8sifieaU(m. 

MAINE 

State library. The movement for a law providing for traveling 
libraries, begun by the Dial club of Fairfield and afterward 
warmly supported by the state federation of women's clubs, re- 
sulted in 1899 in a law creating a library commission of 5 mem- 
bers and authorizing the state librarian to lend books to respon- 
sible citizens on payment of transportation. flOOO is appropriated 
annually for traveling libraries to be equipped and circulated by 
the state librarian, who is ex-officio secretary of the commission. 
On application of the officers of any free library in the state, or 
any association of 5 or more members, and on payment in ad- 
vance of 10 cents a volume, a traveling library may be lent for 
6 months. In order to reduce labor and expense of rearranging 
books while still giving opportunity for individual selection, each 
library is in 2 sections of 25 volumes, each section- having a 
separate printed finding list. Some of the sections are collections 
on special subjects, but most are general and contain 3 volumes on 
history, 3 on biography, 2 on travel, 2 on science, 3 on literature, 
2 on religion and sociology and 10 of fiction. 1 entire library is 
on Maine and another is on ancient Rome and modern Italy. 
Valuable aid in circulating the libraries is received from the state 
federation of women's clubs. In 1900 the 42 libraries containing 
2100 volumes were sent to 42 places, mostly small towns of less 
than 1000 inhabitants. 
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VERMONT 

Free library commission. As a result of the work of the women's 
clut» of Vennont, the legislature in 1900 passed an a«t authoriz- 
ing the library commissioners to establish traveling libraries and 
to spend |600 a year for books and equipment. Any 3 or more 
citizens may form an association and on complying with the rules 
may borrow traveling libraries. Local libraries, clubs, societies, 
associations, granges and extension centers may, at the discretion 
of the commission, borrow on the same terms. 

The commiseion began work with traveling libraries given by 
women's clnbs and sent out the following circular of information 
from its headquarters at St Johnsbury: 

The Vermont free library commission has been empowered to 
buy a number of traveling libraries which it can lend to small 
libraxies, or to library associations in farming communitieB and 
small villages. Each of these libraries contains from 30 to~40 
volumes of interesting and wholesome books. It will remain in 
a community for 6 nvonths and must then be returned to jthe 
commission, to be exchanged for another if desired. 

To secure the visits of these libraries the people of a community 
must first organize a library association which shall include at 
least 3 responsible citizens. They must elect a secretary who 
shall be authorized to receive the libraries and return them, 
and who is empowered to act as their agent in dealing with the 
commission. They shall also elect a librarian (though the secre- 
tary may act as librarian) who shall have charge of the libraries 
which the association may receive. The secretary and at least 
two other responsible members shall sign an application promis- 
ing: 

1 To pay expenses of transportation of these libraries 

from and to St Johnsbury and to provide a suit- 
able and convenient place in which to keep them. 

2 That the books of these libraries shall be loaned with- 

out charge to any persons in the community who 
will observe the rules made by the commission. 

3 That the association will be responsible for the safe re- 

turn of the books of the library in good condition 
except for unavoidable wear and tear. 
The libraries will be sent by express. 
Of the 11 libraries now available 2 are duplicated. 2 con- 
tain 50 volumes each and the rest average 30 volumes. Find- 
ing lists are in preparation. Books are shipped in maple boxes 
having two shelves and a removable front so that they may be 
used as bookcases. OoOqIc 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Women's edacation association. In 1894 this organiza- 
tion began to supplement the work of the MaaBachnsette free 
pnblic library commission by sending traveling libraries and 
pictnres to small towns. Under the law flOO worth of books 
as the nucleus of a public library may be given to any town 
which will thereafter make an annual appropriation according 
to the assessed valuation, and by this plan nearly every town 
has a local library. After a few years, however, interest in 
these books decreases or fails entirely and the annual appropri- 
ation is too small to permit buying many new books. By send- 
ing a traveling library to supplement the town library, the 
association aims to rouse interest and to foster it till the library 
becomes firmly supportedby the citizens. It aims also to create 
a desire for a free public library in the few towns in which they 
do not as yet exist. 

In a.paper read recently before the Bay Path library club 
and printed in the Springfield daUy republican, Ap. 17, 1901, a 
member of the library committee of the association said: 

Some of these towns are very small and isolated, and the 
letters from the town clerks or librarians show that the books 
are fully appreciated. When a library has become so firmly 
ingrafted on a town that outside assistance of this sort is no 
longer needed, the traveling library is withdrawn and the way 
ie left open for effort of another kind, in the direction of special 
libraries. The special library, as now constituted, consists of 
a collection of books and photographs on some popular artistic 
subject. The first of these was prepared in 1898, and consisted 
of 17 books and 49 photographs descriptive of the city of Venice. 
It met with instant success, and a similar library on Florence 
was next issued. They have been bung, a few at a time, in 
the library, so that the callers may expect to see something 
diffenent at each visit; they have been sent in the portfolios to 
invalids or people living at a distance, and to teachers and read- 
ing clxihB. Sometimes the town libraries purchase some of the 
books and photographs, and the sets come back with great 
gaps in their ranks, which must be filled before they can go on 
with their travels. 

To some extent libraries are sent to study clubs, but usually 
in connection with the town libraries. The work is done by a 
committee appointed by the executive committee of the assod- 
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atiOR, with funds obtained from private contributions and an 
annual appropriation of the association. Of 35 traveling libra- 
ries consisting of about 25 volumes each, 6 are special librariefl 
on Venice, Florence, Borne, Shakepere, English architecture and 
Italian art. 

No bookcases are used as the books are nearly always sent 
to town libraries. With each traveling library are sent printed 
annotated finding lists and blanks for the required account of 
circulation. Transportation one way is paid by the association. 
Mo fixed time limit is made but the libraries are kept in each 
place about a year. In 1900 the circulation was 4001, twice that 
of two years ago. The number of books circulated was 974, the 
average number of issues of each, book being 4. Of the 35 towns 
receiving them only 10 have a population of more than 1000. 
Each year members of the committee visit the towns most in 
need of aid, to get a practical knowledge of the conditions and 
to give personal help. Of one borrower who had charge of i 
libraries the annual report for the year ending in Jan. 1901 
says: 

There are few who will fail to learn something from her faith- 
ful persistency. The man who brings her a load of coal is per- 
suaded to read American history and the boy who comes with 
a wheelbarrow to do an errand is treated to a sight of Venice 
photographs, aud what is more, shows an intelligent and eager 
interest in them. 

North Adams public library. The librarian writes: 

Our first library was sent to a distant school at the request 
of the teacher, who takes about 25 books at a time and will 
keep them till they have been read. The teacher is responsible 
for them. At first only children's books were taken but lately 
books for older readers have been used. Much personal work 
in interesting the people has been done. 

This week we send to Beavers mills our second library. A 
young man has promised to look after it two evenings a week 
and Saturday afternoons. As he will keep it in a room at his 
house, it will really be a home library for adults, though some 
children's books will be included. We shall send 50 books, 
some in French, as the population is a mixed one. gome 
placards advertising the library, will be distributed through the 
mill and some of our bookmarks will, go with the box. The 
'books will be packed in a neat box furnished with shelves, which 
■will also serve as a bookcase. k.nOOQlc 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Andnbou society of Rhode Island. One traTeliog library consist- 
ing of 30 booliB on birds, tlie periodical Bird lore and an opera 
glass is lent to any branch of the ^society in the a-tate. The di- 
rectors of the society send the library in its pine bookcase to, the 
secretary of the branch and books are lentjto members only, ac- 
cording to the following rules; 

1 No book shall be kept over two weeks at one time. 

2 Not over two books shall be taken at one time by one 
person. 

3 The opera glass and the book Haw to name the hirds should 
not be lent for more than two days at a time. 

In 1900 the library was sent to branches at Kingston, Wick- 
ford, East Greenwich, Peacedale, Woonsocket and Brifitol Perry. 
Transportation is paid by .the society. 

CONNECTICUT 

Public library committee. In Connecticut there is as yet no '' 
state aid for traveling libraries but there was before the last 
legislature a bill for an annual appropriation of |2000 for travel- 
ing libraries to be sent to to>wns having no public libraries. 
The Connecticut public library committee has 63 traveling libra- 
ries which have been given by the Connecticut society of colonial 
dames of America, by Charles H. I^eeds, by the Audubon society 
of Connecticut and by women's clubs. The libraries given by 
the Andnbon society contain books on animals aud plants for 
circulation among the schools. Those given by the Connecticut 
society of colonial dames are chiefly books on American history 
and are also for schools. The committee circulates, in addition, 
30 portfolios of pictures and 40 science cabinets. 

NEW YORK 

Fov OeBcription of the state Bystem see p. 50 

Kew York public library. The circulating department lends 
books to any school, club or institution in New York city which 
files an agreement to be reeponaible for the proper care of books 
and to make a monthly report of circulation. No permanent 
groups of book« are made up, but libraries are selected to meet 
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the requirements of borrowers. Duplicate oopiea of supple- 
mentary reading booka in biography, nature study, city history, 
general history, and Greek and Roman history are lent to indus- 
trial schools. In 1900, 138,94& volumes were circulated in 536 
traveling libraries. The borrowers include public, high, indns- 
trial, vacation and truant schools, clubs, telegraph offices, fire de- 
partments, hospitals, libraries, play centers, public playgrounds, 
Sundayechools, children's aid societies and home library centers. 
Libraries may be kept as long as the monthly report shows a cir- 
culation which warrants their retention. No fee is required and 
transportation is usually paid by the library. No bookcases are 
used except for the home libraries. A member of the staff de- 
scribes the work as follows: 

In supplying books to public schools, best results come when a 
member of the traveling library staff visits the class once a 
month for reports and when stndents acting as librarians meet 
us for a talk on their duties, charging methods, care of the books, 
etc. Work in industrial schools is helped by this system of visit- 
ing and also, in marked degree, that of the public school free 
reading rooms. Bundayschools are supplied with books in num- 
bers varying from 50 to 200, left for the season or exchanged 
oftener if wished. The experiment was tried of sending each 
week books selected by pupils, but this involved too much work. 
Several outlying churches are supplied from this department and 
are reaching the dimensions and equipment of branches. With 
few exceptions the different quarters of the fire department have 
availed themselves of the use of the library, a messenger going 
each month for report and directions as to books called for. In 
one case a home library has been furnished at the request of a 
fiireman for the use of his family. 

(For description of home libraries, see, p. 134) 
, New York, Aguilar free library society. The library lends books 
to public schools, free lectures and similar institutions. The 
annual report of the society for 1898 says: 

In September a circular was sent out to many principals of 
public schools, suggesting that they make application to the 
board of education if they wish to have books sent to their 
schools. In response we have received a number of applications. 
The majority of the books sent are duplicates and have to be 
bought and prepared for circulation before being sent out. From 
the 110th St. branch books have been lent to illustrate lectures on 
History of civilization, American history and How we are 
governed. 
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New York, Cathedral free circnlatingf library. Traveling libraries 
OODtaining booiiB bearing on ecbool work are lent from thia 
library to public and parochial schools for borne reading. Bor- 
rowers may select libraries from the Cathedral library catalogue- 
and graded lists. Books are sent in boxes and no fees are 
required. 

IVew York, First-day school association of the N. Y. yearly meeting- 
of friends. The work of sending traveling libraries to achoolB- 
constituting the association is in charge of a committee of & 
appoinited annually and receiving its funds from^ an annual appro- 
priation of the association. All questions of guaranty and re- 
striction of circulation are left to the local school superintend- 
ents. Transportation is paid by the borrowing school. 13 libra.- 
ries containing 50 books each were lent in 1900. The books are 
sent in their cases which are of pine or white wood either painted 
or stained and fitted with two locks. 

Brooklyn public library. Since 1899 the traveling library de- 
partment has sent libraries to any organization or institution in 
the borough of Brooklyn on the guaranty of one responsible per- 
son. The department haa 100 libraries containing about 5500 
volumes, the number in each library varying from 50 to 100 vol- 
umes. The demand from clubs and schools for libraries for study 
of special subjects increases constantly and few miscellaoeous- 
librarieB are now lent. The subject libraries are on folk lore, 
drama, history, Holland, Spain, Egypt, Russia, Norway and Swe- 
den, France, Greek art, American literature, English literature, 
nature, household economics, church history and juvenile and 
adult Action. Bound volumes of music of the best composers 
have recently been added, including scores for the piano, organ 
or violin, violin and piano and the voice. Borrowers may select- 
their own titles and books may be kept as long as they show- 
sufficient circulation to warrant it. The Browne charging system 
is supplied by the traveling library department. Libraries are 
sent in the bookcases, which are of stained whitewood^ 21x18x12 
in., and have one shelf and a door at front and back. Typewritten 
and printed catalogues are sent with the books. In 1900, 10ft 
libraries were sent to 100 places in Brooklyn, with a total circu- 
lation of 41,760. 
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Buffalo public library. This inatitution not only maintaina 
branches and stations and lends books to schools, but also sends 
traveling libraries to fire and police stations and to various or- 
ganizations throughout the city. The report of the library for 
1900 says: 

We have sent out during the year 108 traveling libraries con- 
taioing 3131 volumes, ^e circulation, which by no means gives 
a just idea of their use as in many cases books do not circulate 
outaide the place where they are sent, numbered 9025. These 
libraries were sent to high and grammar school clafises, private 
and parochial schools, church clubs, missions and settlements, 
literary clubs, Suadayschools, factories, men's clubs, home libra- 
ries, flre houses and police stations. The most successful part of 
this work continues to be that done in the fire and police depart- 
ments. The books placed in the fire houses have, in some cases, 
become neighborhood libraries under care and responsibility of 
the captains. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Free library conuniasioa. The development of a system of 
traveling libraries has been an important part of the work of 
the commission established by law in 1899. In 1901, an appro- 
priation of {3500 was made by the legislature. On satisfactory 
guaranty that rules will be observed, libraries are lent to com- 
munities without a public library on application of 25 resident 
taxpayers. A responsible owner of real estate acts as trustee and 
appoints a librarian. A fee of $1 for each 25 volumes la paid for 
cases, printed catalogues, blanks and express. A library may 
not be kept longer than 6 months except by permission, when 
an additional fee of f 1 for each two months is paid. There are 
now 30 libraries each containing 50 books, one half of which are 
for juvenile readers. 

Free library of Philadelphia. In 1899, the library, in addition to 
its regular branches, provided 104 localities in the city with books 
from its traveling library department. These localities include 46 
fire stations, 6 police stations, 28 telegraph stations, factories and 
headquarters of wheelmen's clubs, extension centers and study 
clubs. Of the 189 libraries now available, 7 are special collec- 
tions on Shakspere, Greek and Roman literature and history, 
p<riitical economy, great leaders and reformers, American his- 
tory, medieval history and Victorian poets. Libraries are lenrt 
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on guaranty of the person acting ae trnBtee and may be kept 
3 months. In general the charging syatem of the free library 
is nsed, but at Are, police and telegraph stations readers are 
merely aslied to write their names on the book pockets. In 1900, 
the i729 volumes available were in circnlation in 189 libraries, 461 
loans of libraries having been made. 

NEW JERSEY 

state library. Owing largely to the work of the state federa- 
tion of women's clubs, the Kew Jersey legislature in 1S98 directed 
the commissioners, of the state library to establish a traveling 
library system and in 1899 and 1900 appropriated fl500 for their 
support. The state library commissioners constitute the con- 
trolling board and the libraries are sent out from the state library. 
20 resident taxpayers of any town without a public library may, 
on signing the agreement and appointing a responsible trustee 
and librarian, borrow one of the 62 traveling libra'riefl for 6 
months. The library must be accessible to all residents of the 
community and must be kept open not less than one hour on each 
of 2 days of each week. An annual fee of $5 covers all ex- 
pense, except local cartage, of any number of libraries borrowed 
within a year. Each library contains 50 books, of which not 
more than half may be fiction and of which at least half are 
adapted to young people. Books are shipped in oak bookcases 
and with them are sent.printed catalogues, rules for circulation, 
charging tray, cards and instructions to the trustee and librarian. 
In the selection of the first traveling libraries the commissioners 
were aided by the state federation of women's clubs, which also 
contributed a number of libraries. In 1900, 42 libraries were 
sent out, an increase of 18 over the number sent in 1899, The 
state librarian writes: 

There is no doubt that, if the experiment is to be successful in 
New Jersey, a traveling librarian or secretary must be employed 
to visit the towns and give his entire attention to the work. 
The state does not present the field for such a work that is found 
in many other states. The territory is small and the distance to 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, Jersey City and other cities so 
short that there is no difficulty in getting the daily papers within 
an hour of their publication. New Jersey has for many years 
been aiding in establishing teachers libraries and libraries in 
public schools, with the result that several schools have secured 
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libraries of more than IflOfl volumes. The situation is that the 
legislature is willing to supply all the traveling libraries that are 
needed but there is no sentiment in favor of_ attempting to create 
a demand for them. 

Newark free public library. Since 1897 part of the book fund 
has been devoted to traveling libraries for schools and engine 
houses. The libraries lent to schools are graded and contain 50 
Tolumea. The firemen's libraries are general collections of 20 
volumes, of which 10 are fiction. Principals of schools and 
captains of engine companies are responsible for the safe retam 
«f the books and records of circulation. The 30 libraries now 
available are sent in pine cases and are accompanied by type- 
written lists of contents. 

DELAWARE 

state library commission. At the 1901 session of the general 
assembly of Delaware an act was passed creating a library com- 
mifision and providing for the establishing and maintaining of 
free pnblic libraries. The commission will also control the sys- 
tem of traveling libraries begun in 1899, when an annual appro- 
priation of flOO was made to the library committee of the state 
federation of women's clubs, for traveling libraxies for schools. 

State federation of women's cinbs. The system established by 
the federation and put in the hands of the recently appointed 
etate library commission is described as follows by George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Wilmington institute free library and 
a member of the commission. 

In 1899 the general assembly provided for an annual appro- 
priation of ?100 to go to the federation to aid their traveling 
library work. With the money so far available from the state, 
375 volumes have been bought, the entire money going for books 
a« other expenses are provided for by gifts. The cases are made 
by boj8 of Ferris industrial school. Within 3 years 7 traveling 
libraries of 50 volumes each have t>een sent to 21 communities by 
means of the ?in0 yearly appropriation. 

Besides these state libraries 22 other traveling libraries have 
been in circulation through the agency of women's clubs: 11 are 
owned and sent out by the Wilmington New century club, 5 by 
the Milford Century club and 6 by the Dover Century club. 
These combined libraries (state and club) aggregate about 1500 
volumes. The only free public libraries in the state are at Wil- 
mington, Odessa, . and St Jones. 8 other towns have sub- 
scriptioTi libraries: Smyrna, Dover, Milford, Newark, Lewes, 
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Bridgeville, Qeorgetown and Milton. Thie excellent work done 
by the women's clubs will pave the way for the larger work which 
it is hoped will be accomplished by the new state library com- 



Wilmii^rton, New century club. The club haa 11 general travel- 
ing libraries of 50 volumes each lent for 6 months to small towns. 
All expenses are paid by the club from a sum voted from ita 
treasury and from gifts. Bookcases are packed in boxes for ship- 
ment. Lists of contents are fastened on the doors of the book- 
cases. In IdOO libraries were lent to 26 small places having few 
or no library privileges. 



Haryland state trareling libraries. These were established for 
Baltimore county in 1898 by Lawrence TnrnbuU of Baltimore 
who selects the libraries in cooperation with Bernard C. Steioer, 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt free library, and appoints a com- 
mittee of 5 to control them. Any group of Baltimore county 
citizens may borrow on the guaranty of three of their number. 
The libraries may be kept 6 months on payment of the fee of f 1, 
which covers transportation. The 11 libraries, all general in 
character, contain an average of 35 volumes and are shipped 
in the bookcases. The managers of the system report that the 
libraries are not in great demand, second libraries being seldom 
applied for. 

Queen Aime county travelii^ libraries. From the headquarters 
at Centerville, 5 libraries are circulated among residents of the 
county. The libraries are equipped and controlled by De Courcy 
W. Thorn with the cooperation of Bernard C. Steiner of the Enoch. 
Pratt free library of Baltimore. Each library of ,36 books 
is sent in a poplar box having 3 compartmients. A catalogue is 
fastened on the inside of the door. In 1900, 4 libraries were sent 
to small towns in the county. 

State federation of women'* clubs. The federation is beginning 
traveling library work and hopes to secure an appropriation from 
the next legislature. 2 traveling lihrariee have recently been 
equipped by the Hytheham club of Port Deposit and one by the 
Friday club of Baltimore. 

Krat-day school committee of the Baltimore yearly meeting of 
friends. 8 traveling libraries of 45 volumes each are lent to 
members of the society of friends. The libraries are selected 
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by the committee and each may contain 75j^ fiction. The booka 
are shipped in pine bookcases. No fee is charged but borrowera 
pay transportation. One entire library, haviug been infected 
with scarlet feyer, was bnrned. In 1900 the 8 libraries were- 
Beat to 17 places, all of lees than 1000 inhabitants. 



Hamptoa normal and ^rionltural institute. In December 1896- 
Hampton institute began to send traveling libraries to country 
schools taught by Hampton graduates. . Miss L. E. Herron, ll^ 
hrarian of the institute library, says ot the work: 

For two seasons our work was practically stopped by preva- 
lence of smallpox in Virginia. Since then we have fumigated 
all our libraries on their return to us, leaving them a few days. 
in a small basement room in which formalin is burned. Our 
plan has been to send libraries at the beginning of the school 
year (about October 1) to country schools; taught by our graduat^i^ 
We send 3 or 4 into a county. After 2 months they are moved 
alon^; after 2 months more they are moved again and when 
the schools close at the end of 6 months, the libraries are- 
sent back to us and started in another county the next year. 
The plan has worked fairly well. 2 months seem about the 
right period, and children and teachers both enjoy the books. 
Our chief difficulty, though it is not a serious one, is in the^ 
inaccessibility of the country districts and in transportation. 
We hope to send out next year with some of our libraries, seta 
of pictures illustrating them. These will be simply mounted 
on cardboard, and so arranged that they can easily be hung up 
about the schoolroom. We wish very much to have some one- 
go occaaionaliy to visit the schools and talk to teachers and 
children about the books. The results have been much better 
wherever we have been able to do this. Our last 2 librariea 
were presented to us; one by the graduating class of 1900, which 
gave up its class supper for the purpose, and the other by a 
young colored man, a former student of the school, who is now 
a firstclaaa machinist in the U. S. navy. 

18 libraries of 25 volumes each are now available. The oafc. 
bookcases, made by students in the carpentry department of the- 
institute, are packed in boxes for shipping. Two of the letter* 
received by the librarian of Hampton institute from children Id 
schools where traveling libraries have been stationed, are here 
reprinted. 
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I read three of yoar books and I found them to be very inter- 
•cating and also very amnsing. The oames of the books were 
Flossy d Bossy, Wide awake and Jo^s opportunitp. I thank yon 
very much for the library which yon presented to the school. 
Tour books are very amusing indeed that little book called 
Flossy & Bossy was the prettiest & most amusing book I have 
ever read. 

The book that I read was entitle " The Coral Reef ". I like the 
Teading of the book. And it teaches a very nsefull Lesson to the 
youth. And it show, what all waj^ Becomes of disobedience 
<hild-ren. I will take the reading as a Lesson for myself. 

Trying allways to do as I am told. " 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The state legislature at its recent session added an important 
measure to North Carolina library legislation in passing an act 
to encourage establishment of libraries in rural public schools. It 
amends the public library law of 1897, which authorized estab- 
lishment of public libraries in towns of more than 1000 popula- 
tion, by making its terms apply to towns of less than 1000; and 
it provides that " whenever the patrons and friends of any free 
public school shall raise }10 towards a library and tender it to 
the county superintendent of schools, the county board of ednoa- 
tion shall add |10 from the funds of the district and shall ap- 
point an intelligent person to manage and select the library." 
An additional sum of flO shall be appropriated from the state 
"board of education, and the ?30 thus received shall be devoted to 
buying books. Libraries shall be exchanged among adjacent 
schools,- no exchange to he made in less than 6 months, and the 
cost to be at private expense. An appropriation of $5000 is 
made for public schools to carry these provisions into execution. 
Not more than 6 schools in each county shall establish such 
libraries and no school district in an incorporated town, shall re- 
ceive any money under its provisions; county boards are em- 
powered to select the 6 schools. In Durham county the act was 
immediately taken advantage of, and each of the 6 schools apply- 
ing for the library grant will receive in addition |10 ofifered for 
the purpose by Gen. J. S. Carr, of Durham. Library journal, May 
1901 
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L. D. Andrews of Monroe writes: 

Our state in its last legislatnre made an effort for the estab- 
lishment of district school libraries wliich may be changed not 
oftener than once in 6 months. The nun^ber of libraries is limited 
to 6 in each county, making nearly 600 in the state. The state 
school fund pays |5000, the county school fund |51M)0 and indi- 
Tidaals have contributed |5000. Thi« is an experiment. Our 
people want coniideace. If this beginning proves auspicions our 
state will advance on this line. Onr libraries are intended to be 
wholly rural and no incorporated town or village is to have the 
benefit of them. 

ABheville library association. The EBSoclation began in 1900 to 
lend traveling librarigs given by R. P. Hayes, Any citizen of 
Buncombe county may, by paying transportation, tiorrow a 
library for 3 months. There are now 11 libraries of 25 volumes 
each, chiefly fiction. 

Ooldsboro woman's dab. The club has 7 traveling libraries of 
about 50 volumes each, which are sent to country communities. 
The system is modeled on that of the Kentucky federation of 
women's clubs. 

QEORQTA 

state federation of women's cinbs. Though Greorgia has a library 
commission, there is no state appropriation for traveling 
libraries. The club women of the state have undertaken to sup- 
ply this need, and in addition to traveling libraries controlled by 
the federation many individual clubs havE one or more libraries 
which they lend to neighboring districts. The plan is thus de- 
scribed by Mrs J. K. Ottley of Atlanta: 

Oup work is divided into study-class libraries and neighborhood 
libraries. We have as the property of the state federation a 
number of parallel reading collections of books, which are meant 
to accompany and illustrate a number of syllabuses on various 
subjects which we otfer to clubs in smaller towns. Season by 
season these books and courses pass round. Cartersville may 
study the industrial conditions of women and children this year 
and next year the course and library will pass on to Covington, 
This is what we do for the clubs. The other part of the work is 
what the clubs do for others in library work. Each club secures 
by every means possible, all the books and magazines it can and 
distributes them by band, as loan libraries in remote districts 
through its own county. This saves carriage and gives the women 
of each club a personal interest which they could not feel if all 
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the work emanated from one central head. Let me cite my own 
-comity. Fulton county has 56 rnral schools. The Atlanta 
woman's club is gradually establishing in each of the communi- 
ties to which these schools belong neighborhood library associa- 
tions, generally of men and women, who are trying to procure a 
good library for their neighborhood. These libraries are placed 
at the schoolhouBes and help to make the schools centers of cul- 
ture. To each of these associations the woman's club lends a 
email library aa an inducement to make farther additions. In 
this work we have hearty support of county and state superin- 
tendents and teachers. 

The report of the library committee of the federation, printed 
in Southern tcoman, May 10, 1901, describes the work as follows: 

In the traveling libraries which are sent out by some of the 
organizations in the state there are several thousand volnmes 
which are arranged in sections and sent to the county schools and 
the rural districts. In many instances picturea are mounted and 
sent with the books and some of our library committees are sup- 
plying the county schools with pictures, plaster casts, etc., thus 
developing a taate for the beautiful. Some of onr committees 
have arranged receptions for the teachers of the county schools, 
and by attending the normal classes and taking with them books, 
magazines, etc., for the teachers they have shown a sincere inter- 
est in the educational development of our section. 

The federation library which was established by Mrs J. Lindsay 
Johnson contains courses of study on civics, sociology, art, music, 
domestic science, decorative art, French history and literature, 
American literature, SBakspere, Browning, travel, child culture, 
and village improvement. There are 100 volumes in this library. 
Any club in the federation can secure a course of study by agree- 
ing to pay the expenses of transportation. 

Atlanta woman's club. The president of the club gives the fol- 
lowing account of the traveling library work: 

During the last 4 years we have made successful efforts to fur- 
nish to our county schools both literature and pictures, and dur- 
ing the last year our plan has been greatly aided by a gift from 
the Southern railroad of 12 bra^ bound cases. In order to induce 
our children to make personal efforts for securing permanent 
libraries, our county commissioner has promised that when fl5 
shall have been contributed to each school, ?10 in addition will 
be given from a sum generously given by our county tax col- 
lector. The school thus equipped with a permanent collection of 
iKKfke may then have one of our Atlanta woman's club traveling 
■cases of books for one year, when fresh cases will be supplied. 
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This plan lately undertaken, la marked by much entbusiasm and 
■we believe that the necessary effort will increase the apprecia- 
tion felt tor the literatnre furai«hedby onr clubs. We have 25 
«cboolH in this county, 5 have already filled the requirements and 
we hope to be able to supply the demand as it is made. In each 
case we send 35 books, 

Connty libraries. In 30 counties in Georgia traveling libraries 
«t 60 volumes each, given by Hoke Smith of Atlanta, circulate 
among the rural schools. The plan Is explained by the following 
circular letter sent by Mr Smith to each county superintendent 
of scbools: 

While in Jones county a few weeks ago the idea was suggested 
to me that a well selected, small library, prepared for the patrons 
and children of oor rural schoole, could be used to great advan- 
tage in the following way. The superintendent of schools of the 
«ounty will take charge of the library and place it under control 
of a teacher in a school for one or two months, the books circu- 
lating under the rules prescribed by the superintendent. After 
the library has remained a specified time in a particular school, 
it is then moved to another school, and then to another echool, 
till gradually it travels over the entire county. I desire to see 
what good can be accomplished in this way and to try the experi- 
ment in several counties, hoping that it may lead to establishing 
libraries within reach of all children reared in rural districts, I 
have selected your county as one of the counties to which I wish 
to give one of the libraries, and I write to ask if you will take 
charge of the one in your county and handle it according to the 
plan above marked out. The books will be placed in a case with 
a lock and key, the case constituting the shelves for the books. 
This case will prepare the books to be moved from place to place, 
and at the same time furnish a suitable means for keeping them 
while they are stationary, 

ALABAMA 

state federation of women's clubs. The first traveling libraries 
in Alabama were sent out by individual clubs in the state federa- 
tion with no unity of plan. In order to systemize the work, the 
federation in 1899 appointed a traveling library committee which 
reported within 2 months that 350 books, 300 magazines and 10 
bookcases had been bought or given and that 6 libraries had been 
«ent out. Since then 15 libraries have been in circulation. Of 
the 400 volumes available in December 1899, 300 had been cir- 
culated. Libraries are lent for 3 months to any community hav- 
ing no public library, on application of 10 citizens who appoint a 
trustee and librarian, A fee of |2.50 for the first 25 volumes and 
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fl.50 for each additional 25 voluaieB is paid in adivanee. Books 
are packed in caseB, each of which has two shelTCH, a oompart- 
ment for 25 magazines and one for readers cards. Transportation 
18 paid' by the federation, bnt since the high rates make it difficult 
to snpply poral districts the federation plans to ask the Alabama 
railroad commisdoners for free transportation. 



Louisiana travelii^ Library association. This association, con- 
nected with the Howard memorial library at New Orleans, be- 
gan in 1897 to send traveling libraries to any community in the 
state on request of 3 persons of good standing. Funds are 
obtained from gifts. Of 10 libraries now available one is 50 
volumes of biography, while the other 9 represent all main 
classes of the Decimal clasaifioaUon. The libraries are sent at 
the borrowers' expense and may be kept 6 months; mimeo- 
graphed author lists are sent with the books. The ledger system 
is used in charging and is supplied by the association. 

TEXAS 

State federation of women's clubs. During the last year a spe- 
cial effort to further the state's library interests has been made 
by the federation. Besides aiding in organizing public libraries, 
many clubs have established small systems of traveling 
libraries. The following accounts are taken from the report of 
the library committee of the federation for the two years ending 
May 1901. 

Tbe Abilene library association has prepared 2 traveling libra- 
ries, each containing 50 well selected books which are now being 
sent from point to point. The merchants of the town contribute 
cabinets in consideration of having the firm's name and business 
printed on them. These after going the rounds, are returned 
and refilled as needed. 

The Pierian club of Dallas has devoted its library of about' 
500 books to traveling libraries for Dallas county. 

The Standard reading club of Greenville has a number of 
books for 2 traveling libraries for outlying districts. 

The Ladies reading club of Houston has established 2 travel- 
ing libraries for Harris county, 

2 traveling libraries -of 30 volumes each have been sent to 
country schools, and 41 volumes given to the Texas and Pacific 
hospital library by the Marshall library association. This ia 
the result of the untiring efforts of club women, for, aside from 
the building fund, the cash gifts have never reached flOO. i|^ 
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Mrs Rotao generouBly gave the Woman's club of Waco the 
traveling libraries, 16 cases, and 400 bookfl, which have been so 
much pleasure to the people of McIjeDnan county. They move 
once in 3 months. New books are constantly added to the 
collection. 

The board of the public library of Tyler jilane to send to 
country districts traveling libraries made up of duplicates from 
the library, government publications and periodicals. 

The San Anionio woman's club publishes the following report 
of its traveling libraries. The first library, reported at the federa- 
tion meeting, 1899, was sent to Btoctdale, where we formed a 
club to receive it. At a second meeting the clob reported 3 
circulating libraries sent to Stockdale, Sutherland Springs, 
Lavernia and Manchaca. For the first 2 years clubs were 
formed in sonic small town or village by the Cbair of club exten- 
sion working with our library committee. After organization 
was perfected, a library was sent on condition that the club take 
charge, furnish a librarian and encourage free circulation of 
books. Each case of books is returned and inspected by the 
Hbrary committee of our club before passing to another point. 
This year our library committee and our Chair of club extension 
have been working independently though in harmony with each 
other, as we find that an organization established as a club is 
more permanent than one called into being merely to receive a 
library. We send our libraries not only to cluba which we form 
ourselves but to other small struggling clubs and the books have 
been enthusiastically received. One small club showed such 
appreciation of our efforts as to send to the library committee 
a gift of both money and books, though the committee neither 
demanded nor expected such compensation. 

We have but 300 books. Most of these were given by club 
members, the remainder bought with money from the club treas- 
ury. The total expense of our library work has not exceeded 
|75. It should be encouraging io other clubs to know how many 
people can be reached and benefited by concerted effort and 
small outlay. 

The appendix of the report of the federation library commit- 
tee contains snggefitions for establishing traveling library sys- 
tems, an outline of study on TT. 8. history, and lists of books 
on U. S. history and Texas history. Clubs are urged to con- 
tribute these books to the federation for use of all constituent 
clubs. 

TENNESSEE 

state federation of women's clubs. 26 general traveling libraries 
of 50 to 80 books each have been given by individiml' clQba _, 
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thronghont the state and are controlled by the executive board 
of the federation. Libraries are lent to claba and communitiea 
without libraries. Each is sent in an oak case with 2 shelves. 
The Southern railroad carries the libraries without charge. In 
1900 the libraries were sent to 30 small towns. 

KENTUCKY 

State federation of women's clubs. This has general supervi- 
sion of the 60 traveling libraries equipped by clubs for circula- 
tion among the mountain districts of the state. The work is 
described as follows in the report of the traveling library com- 
mittee, May 1900: 

In 19 of the 31 mountain counties of Kentucty, traveling 
libraries have a foothold. These libraries are located in moun- 
tain schools, churches, stores, postoEBces, and private resi- 
dences, which indicate the character of the people actively co- 
operating in this work. In the future, Breathitt, Manchester, 
Harlan, London, and Eversole must be associated with other 
and higher interests than " feuds and factions." 

The library has lost by fire no. 7, and by flood in Beattjville 
no. 6 and 8, leaving 50 cases in good condition. 

The plan proposed is to have a circuit in each county, with the 
county seat a distributing point. The work is twofold, that 
of the state committee and that of the individual clubs. Filling 
a box with carefully selected books for youthful readers, label- 
ing, cataloguing the same and shipping according to the sched- 
ule, is but a beginning. Each club should send its boxes freight 
prepaid, should correspond with the librarians receiving the 
same, should keep in close touch with the intellectual needs of 
the community to be benefited, and should send a condensed 
statement to the chairman for her annual report. The other 
part of this work is that of the state committee which contracts 
for its material and printing, and maintains an extensive corre- 
spondence in search of librarians able and willing to cooperate 
as indicated and with railroad oflicials concerning free trans- 
portation, routes and connections with the mountain roads and 
push boats on the river. 

The following extracts from letters from local librarians show 
the characteristics of tbe mountain communities to which the 
libraries are sent: 

There are no doubt many young people, verging on manhood 
and womanhood, who have never seen a copy of Mother Qoosf.. 
All they know of her is the little jingles that have accidentally 
reached them. In writing to me, you need not inclose a stamp 
for reply. Take it for granted that I will write you five letters 
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during the year. This would be 10 cents furniBhed me. With 
that 10 cents buy a linen picture book or primer to entertain 
the baby, while the poor tired mother gets a chance to rest, 
maybe to read. (The picture book was sent by the Shelbyville 
public library committee.) 

The last library is io the care of John Oarr, who keeps 
the only hardware store in the mountains, hence a desirable 
point, as both the Kentucky and Tennessee mountaineers come 
to his store for nails, glass, etc., for a distance of 30 miles. He 
takes much pride in the books. 1 examined them the other 
day, all in perfect order, all in, or in responsible hands who are 
reading. He added 30 yr more volumes of his own, mostly in 
paper covers. 

I can see the practical workings of your society in all four of my 
charges along the L. & E. E. R. But it is specially noticeable 
at St Helene, in Lee county, near the three forks of the Kentucky 
river, where the young people are very much restricted in their 
sources of amusement and literary improvement. There some 
of the children have read and reread many of the books. Here 
in our little town of Clay City, which is considered the gateway 
to the mountains, many of the people have libraries of their own, 
but a large proportion of the young people have not. 

OHIO 

State library, Traveling library department. Largely through the 
efforts of the Ohio library association the legislature in 1896 
placed the state library under control of a library commission 
appointed by the governor. This conimiesiion made the library 
accessible to all cllizens of the stale by sending traveling libraries 
to those at a distance from Oolumbne. Tlie first to use the libra- 
ries were the women's clubs. The report for 1898 of the library 
extension coramiltee of the state federation of women's clubs 
says: 

The benefits derived from, theee books were so many and so far 
reaching that a strong desire was expres'sed that the next legis- 
lature he asked to Tnake a special appropriation for traveling 
libraries. Those sent out were mainly made up of books already 
in the state library, which could not fill the increasing demand, 
and many of these were too old to make them useful to clubs and 
others desiring recent developments on all subjects. 

Through tlie efforts of the federation and the state library asso- 
ciation 14000 was appropriated for traveling librarif s by the legis- 
lature in 1898 and an appropriation has since been made annually. 
The libraries are not in fixed groups but are made up on special 
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BnbjectB to meet requirements of applicanta. The federation of 
women's clubs sends to constituent clnbe a circular containing 
the following suggestions: 

The committee urges that clubs send in to the state librarian 
at the earliest possible date each spring, copies of their club cal- 
endars for the next year's work, with a statement of what will be 
needed in traveling libraries, made as definite as possible. Often 
the state librarian muat wait for new books to arrive or for trav- 
eling libraries not jet returned. Time is also needed to make 
necessary purchases of new books wanted.- The state appropria- 
tion is BO limited and the demand for traveling libraries is in- 
creasing BO rapidly that the state librarian can not buy new books 
for club work in advance of applications. Be specially particular 
to state the subjects on which material is most needed in your 
club. It will greatly facilitate your getting it. It often happens 
that calendars rover so wide a field that it is impossible to send 
material on all the subjects, in one traveling library. Access 
should first be given to material in the homes and the home libra- 
ries. Then apply to the state library to make up what is lacking. 
Cooperation with the state librarian and the state library commis- 
sion is of great value and will make possible much larger results. 
The state librarian knows in the spring just what books will be 
needed for uae in the schools. If he could know also thus early 
what would be needed in the clubs for the next year, it would 
greatly aid in widening the field of, and in making more effective, 
the traveling library among the women's clubs of the state. 

In addition to books, clubs receive carefully prepared lists of 
magazine articles covering the subjects of study. 

Though the club women vrere at first the largest users of the 
libraries, schools and granges now form a large proportion of the 
borrowers. Public libraries, cI«b&,associations of citizens, granges 
and boards of education may, on signing an agreement and paying 
transportation, borrow libraries for 3 months with the privi- 
lege of renewal for 3 months. The state librarian has the 
right, however, to recall a book at any time after 1 month from 
the date of issue. No fee is charged for libraries, and no charge 
may be made at the traveling library station for the use of books. 
No bookcases are used. In 1900, 711 libraries were sent out, of 
which 252 were lent to schools, 179 to independent study clnba, 
125 to women's clubs, i>5 to granges, 50 to religious organizations 
and 10 to libraries. 461 libraries went to places of less than 1000 
inhabitaDts, ,-. , 
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CmcinnRti public library. Traveling libraries are sent to fire- 
men's stations and to rural school districts in the county. " Of the 
48 libraries now in circulation, 36 are firemen's libraries, each of 
the 6 circuits having 6 libraries. The rural libraries are arranged 
in 3 circuits of 4 libraries each. At each intermediate and high 
school in the rural circuits, 25 reference books are placed. On 
guaranty of any resident of the county a library is lent for 3 
months with no fees and no restrictions except the time limit. 
With each library is sent a supply of printed classified catalognea. 
Oases are of oak and have double doors and enameled iron 
handles. 

Van Wert, Brumback free library. Fop some time several of the 
large city libraries liave lent books to all residents in their coun- 
ties, tyut a later development is the county library supported, by 
a tax levied: on the county and open to all its citizens. An exam- 
ple of this is thus described by Ernest I. Antrim in an article in 
the Ftyrum of May 1901. 

The method adopted by the Brumback library to bring its books 
to all parts of Van Wert county is easily explained. The library 
itself, which represents a value of |50,000, receives an annual in- 
come of fully $6500, and has a stack-room capacity, when all 
available room shall be used, of 100,000 volumes. It is located in 
the city of Van Wert, the county seat of Van Wert county, for- 
tunately in the center of the cooaty, which contains in connd nnm- 
l>er8 275,000 acres and has a population of nearly 35,000. Besides 
the central library there are 10 branch libraries, which are 60 
situated that every resident of the county is within easy acceea of 
the library itself or one of its branches. The 10 branches have a 
unique feature in the form of what may be called a traveling 
library system, and are also in direct communication with the 
central library. The 10 branch libraries are placed in the more 
important stores or ofSces of the villages of the county, where 
they are excellently managed, by virtue of the fact that those 
having charge of them are given nominal salaries. 

To start the traveling library system, the libpary trustees 
bought 1000 books, most of them entirely new, 100 of which were 
sent to each of the 10 branch libraries. After keeping its 100 
books 2 months, each branch sends them to one of the other 
9 branches, and receives a second 100 from one of its neighbors 
to take their place. So the books pass from branch to branch 
until each has had the 1000 books, when they are returned to the 
central library and cataloguied. In the meantime, another thou- 
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aand haa been bought and made ready to repeat the experience of 
the first 1000. 

The branch libraries are in direct communication with the cen- 
tral library. All persons securing books from the central library 
through any branch are subject to no other rules than those im- 
posed by the central libraiy. Cards can be had from the central 
libi-ary only, but persons holding cards may secure books any- 
where in the county. The more important papers of the county 
have published lists of all the books contained in the library, and 
continue to publish the titles of new booka as soon as they have 
been catalogued. 

Franklin county. Traveling libraries for schools are sent out 
from Columbus, the- county seat, by the county board of school 
examiners. The 54 libraries contain about 40 volumes each and 
have printed catalogues. Bookcases with two shelvee and aside 
comipartment are used in shipping. The superintendent of the 
system writes: 

The only difficulty we have is in trying to satisfy the demand 
for more books and cases all over the county. The children them- 
eelvee have been made to realize that the library is theirs and we 
have " Library day " February 22 when all the schools give enter- 
tainments for the benefit of the fund. There are from 3 to 4 
stations in each township and a case remains at a station about 
6 weeks. All the cases move on the same day but we leave the 
location to a sub-superintendent in each township in order that 
the cases may be most advantageously placed. 

INDIANA 

State library. In response toa demand from the women's clubs 
and from orther sources, Indiana in 1899 appointed a public library 
commiission of 3 members, and appropriated |3000 for the 
equipment of traveling libraries and ♦500 annually for expenses. 
The state librarian is ex-officio secretary of the cx>mniiB»ion and 
the work is done at the state library. Any 5 or more persons 
may form an associate library and obtain traveling libraries by 
giving bonds and filing applications. Local libraries, clubs, 
granges and similar organizations may tH>rrow on giving eati»- 
factory guaranty and complying with the rules. Transportation 
is paid by the borrowers but no fee is required-. Of the 80 
libraries now available, 60 are general libraries of about 40 vol- 
umes, while 20 are study libraries of abont 14 volumes each on 
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fine arte, music, Engli^, Prenob, American and Indiana hi'Story, 
and German, Italian, SeandinaYian, Slaronic, French, general 
and minor European literatare. LibnaTies may be kept 2 mouthe 
and this time nwiy by pennission be extended if there is no other 
applicant for the library. No booiicaHes are sent but each ship- 
ping case has a shelf and may be used as a bookcase if nieceseary 



DuriDg the last year the state library association, state teach- 
er's association, Illinois farmers inetitute and Illinoie federation 
of women's clubs cooperated in an effort to secure a library com- 
mission law but were unsuccessful. The proposed bill provided 
for an annual appropriation of |5000 and a commission of 5 mem- 
bers whose duties should be to establish a system of traveling 
libraries and to give advice to public libraries. In hope of ulti- 
mately aeeoring a state system, the Illinois federation of women's 
clubs, Illinois farmers institute and other organizations are send- 
ing traveling libraries to rural districts throughout the state. 

niiaoia farmers institute and Illinois association of domestio 
science. Ti-aveling librairies are sent out from the central office 
at Springfield to county farmers institutes in the state. For 
this work the last legislature appropriated $2500 annually for 
2 years. Each of the 41 libraries contains about 50 volumes 
which include general reading and 5 books on domoiastic science 
besides works on fanning, livestock and dairying. The domestic 
science association has in addition one librarj- of 25 volumes on 
domestic ecienoe for the use of clubs. A library is leoit to a 
communiiy on application of the president and secretarj' of the 
county institute and 5 other taxpayers, who agree to observe 
rules, pay transportation, appoint a responsible person as libra- 
rian,- and return the library in good condition. Books aire sent 
in boxes which serve as bookcases also. The secretary of the 
Illinois farmers institute describes the work as follows in Public 
libraries, April 1901. 

A year ago we repoirted that 21 institute free libraries had 
been equipped and were in use. The institute expended on these 
libraries f547.52. At the board meeting in June 1900, $500 more 
was set aside for libraries, and from this amount 20 were equipped 
at a cost of $488, making a total of 41 now in use. Of these, 3 
are now on their third trip out, 18 on the second trip and soon to 
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be returned, ami 20 oa their first trip. The places where these 
libraries are located are scattered over the state. Reports from 
the 18 libraries first sent out were not so complete as they should 
have been, from the fact that the patronage of the libraries was 
greater than anticipated, and the supply of receipts and stubs 
for reporting was not large enough to meet the neede. From 
reports received it appears that the librai-ies were in use on the 
average 44 months each; that a total of 1557 loans of books was 
made in that time. There was in these IS libraries a total of 687 
volumes, ^independent of books of reference and bulletins in each 
set. 

The libraries are in charge of the secretary of the Illinois 
farmers institute, and handled from the office of the atate house 
at Springfield, The close relation of the state institute with the 
officers oif the several county institutes, who are familiar with 
the conditions and needs of the people of their respective coun- 
ties, makes it possible to plaice librariesi to the very best advan- 
tage. Eveiy inetitute library will contain some books on tech- 
nical agriculture and domestic science, but these will be only 
a small pai't of tlw; number of books in .each set. A book on the 
diseases of horses or cattle is a desirable treatise for the farmer 
to have, and is a necessity for the suooessfnl conduct of hi« 
businese; yet we do not expect that the farmer will confine his 
reading to books that pertain entirely, to business, neither do 
we expe<:t that he will gather his family aixmnd the evening 
lamp to I'ead to them of the interesting features of ringbone and 
spavin, nor of the dangers of tuherculuisieL Not at all; the farmer 
wants books for inspiration and rest as well as for bnainess, and 
it is the intention to have in every library books to supply these 
latter wants. lAii hour, or even a few minutes, spent each day 
with a good book will often change the whole tone of the home 
atm,oephepe for the day. A northwest blizzard or southeast 
snowstorm can even be enjoye<lv if taken in connection with the 
reading of Emerson's poem on the snow, or Whittier's Stuno-lMmnd. 
A irainy spell in seeding or harvest time will not even cloud the 
home atmosphere if James Whitcomb Biley's Thoughts for the 
discouraged fanner be at hand to read. 

State federation of women's olnba. T7nder the general supervi- 
sion of the federation committee on library extension, individual 
clubs send out traveling libraries to the rural districts. There 
are now 92 libraries circulating in Cook, La Salle, Kane, Steven- 
son, Champaign, Macon, Boone, McHenry, Peoria, Knox, Lee, 
Bureau and Mclean counties. When practicable they are placed 
in rural stores, postoffices and private houses. Details of fld- 
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miniBiratioD are left to tlic clubs. The federation committee, 
however, has published a suggestive circular of information for 
clubs equipping traveling libraries. Among other suggestions 
it contains the following: 

County superintendents of schools, teachers and ministers 
can often suggeut where libraries are needed and desired. 

If possible locate your library in your own county. If you 
desire the library extension committee to locate it, send the 
chairman a copy of the catalogue and a statement as to general 
condition of the books and how they are cased. 

Uo not fail to notify the chairman of the library extension 
committee of the date of shipment and destination of your 
library. 

A suitable bookcase should accompany every library. 

Send 5.0 bound books if possible; if not, good books with paper 
covers may be covered by the senders with heavy paper and 
cloth corners and back. 

Send one half juvenile books which will interest pupils in the 
grades and ofteu parents as well. 

In German and Scandinavian localities the older people prefer 
books in their own language. 

Good magazines in complete sets are acceptable, specially the 
Youth's companMn and similar illustrated periodicals. 

A library bulletin containing a list of books, placed in the 
poetoffice or in the weekly newspaper would be a great help 
in securing and keeping readers. 

Correspondence with those who are to receive books may 
- modify suggestions. 

lEncouraging reports are received from those in charge of the 
traveling libraries. One young man teaching in a rural school 
writes: " I have just organized a class of young people to study 
literature and when 1 tell you that there are not probably more 
than 200 books iu the district, outside my own library, you will 
see how we shall value those you sent." In McHenry county 
two young men in charge of village schools have received 10 
libraries from Chicago clubs and are circulating them in the 
hope of arousing interest and inducing the voters to secure 
the 2 mill tax for township libraries. Packages of books are 
sent as permanent gifts from clubs to rural towns where small 
libraries are being collected. 

The federation has recently received as a gift from the pub- 
lishers Rolfe's edition of Shakspere in 40 volumes, Bolfe'a 
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8hak»pere the hog, Sydney I-ee's Life of Shakespeare, Abbott's 
Shakespearean gratnmar and tbe Globe edition. A case also bas 
been give so that tbe entire library will be circulated in the 
fall among clubs in the federation with no cost except for 
transportation. 

University of niinois state library sohool. 3 traveling librariea 
have been given, one each by the school, a woman's club of 
Champaign and the College of literature and arts of the univer- 
sity. In lAbrary journal, April 1899, the monthly letter from the 
Bchool says: 

The library school has made a careful selection of subjects 
and has bought new books in good editions. The work of the 
school interested the Champaign social science club to promise 
a second library for Cbampaigu county. The school was asked 
to prepare lists for selection of the books and to care for and 
circulate the library. These libraries will be" put in charge of 
tbe state library commission as soon as one exists. 

The libraries are lent to residents of the state for 3 months 
on guaranty of a responsible citizen and payment of transpor- 
tation. The oak bookcases containing the books and ledger for 
records are shipped in packing cases. Typewritten lists of con- 
tents are fastened on the inside of the door. In 1900 the libra- 
ries contained 143 volumes. 

Bockford public library. A large number of graded traveling 
libraries in neat cases, have been placed in the schools for school 
and home reading. These libraries are changed 3 or 4 times 
a year, thereby giving the pupils a large number of books on a 
great variety of subjects. A classified catalogue of about 1000 
volumes suitable 'for children's reading is being published. Ke- 
cent reports from the teachers in rooms where these libraries 
have been placed show very gratifying results, both on tbe part 
of the pupil and of the older members of tbe family in the home. 
One boy said to bis teacher that these libraries were better than 
a curfew law for him, for he bad not been down-town an evening 
since tbe library was put into his room. Public libraries, Feb- 
ruary 1901 



State library. Through the energetic efforts of the staite libra- 
rian, Mrs Mary C. Spen<»r, the Michigan state legislature in 
1895 appropriated |2500 annually for traveling libraries and thus 
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became the second »tate to establish the system. In 1901 the 
amiual appropriation was |5000. A circular of information aent 
out from the state library, gives the following information. 

The law of 1895 provided for establishing traveling librariee. 
Acting under this law, libraries of 50 volumes are made up, 
Belected with the greatest care, and of the highest literary stand- 
ard. Books are arranged under ethics, religion, aocial science, 
UiLtural science, literature, fiction, description and trnvel, biog- 
raphy, history. Ldbraries are sent out in neat oak cases, ac- 
companied by loan cards and other details necessary for the ca.re 
of books, and with full instructions for management. 

The libi-ames are primarily for use of residents of small vil- 
lages and rural districts. They ai* for those deprived of library 
advantages enjoyed by large cities aud literairy centers, and are 
sent on application of 2U or 25 taxpayers, granges, farmers 
clubs, reading clubs, Epwoi-th leagues and eiiuilar organizations 
and any society organized for the purpose of study. 

The state library is the center of this work. Books may be 
kept from 3 to 6 months, when they may be returned and a new 
library will be sent, A yearly fee of |5 pays all transportation 
expenses on 4 libraries if they are used during the year, 3 libra- 
ries are sent whether or not the year has expired. A fee of $1.^ 
pays all expenses of one library, which may be kept for 3 months 
and the time may be extended. Books are selected to please all 
tastes and are suited to all ages except, perhaps, very young 
children. Records show that travel, biography and fiction] are 
read by childTen 10 years old and upward; this is particularly 
true when books ai-e placed in schools. Libraries may be placed 
in schoolhouses, churches, stores or private houses. Oare aud 
circulation are left entirely to local officers appointed for that 
purpose. 

Besides libraries above mentioned, designated as the regular 
traveling libraries, there have been sent out to the women's clubs 
of the sitate special libraries, made up of 50 books bearing on 
subjects studied by the club. In preparing these the program of 
work is followed as a guide, and the result has been that during 
the past year 45 clubs have had special libraries to use ini con- 
nection with their work. Iteporte received from th^« cloba 
ahow an excellence of work impossible without the aid of the 
special library. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the merits of this magnificent 
system of home education. 250 of tliese libraries are now cir- 
culating through the state, reaching hundreds of homes which 
have heretofore been deprived of the pleasure and profit of good 
reading. Women's clubs wishing to use special libraries daring 
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the coming year are requested to make early applications as only 
a limited number of libraries on each subject can be furnished. 

Theit; are still some portions of the state untouched by the 
traveling library syBteoi. A few counties have none and in 
others only two or three have been located, Shall it not be 
the pleasant duty of the residents of these counties who are 
interested in the betterment of their homee, and who appreciate 
the educational value of their books, to work for the establish- 
ment of a traveling library in every village and outlying dis- 
trict in their county? This work belongs specially to the county 
commiseionerB and superintendents of schools and teachers. 
Farmers clubs and granges should also be centers of this great 
educational movement 

In order lo encourage the establishing of public libraries, the 
commission lends traveling tibraries to supplement the first 
books placed in new libraries. The following eaggestious are 
made in a circular entitled Free public libraries in Michigan. 

The public library is the point to which'club women must look 
for help, not only for t'hemteelves but for those connected with 
them by faraoly and social ties. The public library must be 
largely the outgrowth of united action on the part of club women 
in cities and villages. If public sentiment haa not been airoused 
sufficiently to cfttablish a" library under the law of the state, or- 
ganise free public library associations with the club as a center, 
raise money enough by subscription, or in other ways to secure 
a room and place 100 volumes on the shelves. Then call on the 
board of library coaunuesioners, who stand ready to lend 100 
good books to couHnnnities complying with the above-mentioned 
conditions, the loan of books by the state to be continued until 
the library is self-supporting. 

Recent laws provide for the registration of women's clubs and 
gmage libraries, giving them the privilege of borrowing indi- 
vidual books. 

Many of the general libraries are duplicated. The increase in 
demand for books other than fiction is shown in the statistics 
fop 1900, one item of which gives the circulation of works on 
ethics as 1195 in contrast to a circulation of 745 in 1898. The 
circulation of the libraries as a whole for one year and 10 months 
ending July 1900 was 56,306 and the number of readers, 10,443. 
Printed finding lists are sent with the libraries. Oak bookcases 
are sent but the books are shipped in separate boxes. 
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The Wisconsin system of traveling libraries differs from that 
of other states in being formed chiefly of various county sys- 
tems, ea^h Independently organized but all under general 
snpervision of the state library commission, "whose members 
■ visit as many stations as poasible during the year and give 
assistance to the local authorities. The example of a few gen- 
erous men in establishing and maintaining traveling libraries 
for their own counties has been followed by women's clubs, li- 
brary associations and other organizations throughout the state. 
So effective has the county system proved that the legislature of 
1901 passed a law on county traveling libraries, an extract from 
which follows. 

The board of supervisors of any county may establish a board 
of libraries and elect 5 directors thereof, of either sex. The 
said board of libraries may appoint a supervising librarian for 
such county traveling libraries, at a salary not to exceed $50 
per annum, whose duty it shall be to arrange the boolis in their 
cases and repair them when slightly injured, keep the records, 
instruct the librarians of county traveling libraries in their duty, 
and perform such other duties as directed by the said board. It 
shall he the duty of the board of librarians to purchase snitable 
books for the county traveling libraries, arrange them in proper 
cases, and distribute such cases of books to as many districts 
as equally distant from each other as their means will permit, 
with the object of finally serving libraries within easy reach of 
all the people of the county. Such libraries may be located at 
suitable places in any town, village or city within the county, 
and not permitted to remain in one location longer than 6 
months, except on application of not less than 5 patrons hold- 
ing cards in such library, when such time may be extended not 
to exceed 30 days. On such removal another library may be 
loaned in its place successively for similar periods. 

For the purpose of such county traveling hbraries any county 
may appropriate the first year not to exceed fSOO and there- 
after annually not to exceed f200. The Wisconsin free library 
commission may advise any board of libraries as far as practic- 
able in the conduct of its work. 

A description of the Wisconsin systems now in operation is 
given in the approximate order of their establishment. 

Stout free travelii^ library. The following description is based 
chiefly on a paper read at the A. L. A. conference in Philadelphia,. 
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1897 [see Local supei-visUm of traveling libraries, by f. A. Hutchins, 
in Library journal, October 1897], 

The pioneer system was established by J. H. Stout in Dunn 
county and has been the pattern for all. Dunn county is in the 
northeastern part of the state, and while the first clearing within 
its limits was made about 50 years ago, large parts of it have 
been cleared and settled within the" last 20 years. There is one 
bamlet of about 40ft inhabitants and another of 300, but most 
of the people are farmers. In a few townships the farmers are 
fairly well-to-do, in a few they are struggling with a poor soil, 
and in others they are working out excellent farms on land 
that has been covered with heavy timber. Most of the country 
is hilly and the farms frequently follow the streams in the val- 
leys. Many of the traveling library stations are not readily 
accessible to more than 15 or 20 families. There are three rail- 
roads in the county but most of the postofflees get their mail 
from stages. There are many Germans and Norwegians but 
the American spirit is dominant and the country schools are 
among tlje best in the state. Nearly every school has a library 
of from 10 to 40 volumes and each hamlet has a school library 
of from 50 to 200 volumes. Many of these books, however, are 
not suitable for children and few outside of the schools use 
them. 

Senator Stout, now president of the regents of the state 
university, a trnstee of the Mabel Tainter memorial library of 
Menomonie, found that the failure of the country people to 
use the library was due to the difficulty in getting and return- 
ing the books and not to a lack of appreciation of their value. 
With the cooperation of the Wisconsin free library commission, 
he has, since 1896, equipped and maintained 37 general travel- 
ing libraries for circulation in T)unn county. Before the books 
were bought F. A. Hutchins, an officer of the commission, care- 
fully studied local conditions. The first libraries contained 30 
volumes each, including only 10 for children because of the num- 
ber of school libraries. The demand from children and persons 
who had read little English was so great, however, that juvenile 
books were afterward added to each library. 

When the first 20 libraries were returned after a summer's 
use the librarians reported that many of the books had been 
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read by from 2 to 5 persona each time they were drawn and that 
in the more isolated neighborhoods the books of tlie traveling 
library furnished much of the material for common conversa- 
tion. 

The libraries are sent out from the Mabel Tainter memorial 
library in Menomonie to any library association in the county 
for 6 months ^to a year. The assooiation elects a secretary 
and a librarian, agrees to be responsible for care of books and 
pays either transportation or a fee of |1. Most libraries are in 
farmhouses, others are in country stores, postofQces and railway 
stations. Each library is sent in a strong bookcase which has a 
shelf and iron clamps on corners. A list of the books is fastened 
inside the doors. 

Magazines are sent with each library and are retained by the 
• borrowing locality. Cloth bound copies of the Wisconsin far- 
mers institute bulletins, reports of state and agricultural socie- 
ties and bulletins of the U. 8. department of agriculture are 
given to the local library associations in hope that they will 
form nuclei of permanent libraries. Senator Stout has found 
many ways of interesting the leading people of the county in 
the work, but most of the details have been left in the hands 
of the librarian at Menomonie, She has visited the stations, 
has met the librarians and the readers constantly in her home 
library and lias interested local editors, teachers, and all classes 
of citizens. She has also arranged two librarians institutes at 
Menomonie which were attended by the country librarians, the 
officers of the state commission and the county superintendent 
of schools. The meetings aroused great interest in all parts 
of the county and the country librarians who attended them 
were eager to catch every helpful suggestion. 

J. D. Witter free traveling library association. In May 1896 
J. D. Witter of Grand Rapids, for many years an active and 
liberal supporter of the T. B. Scott free library at his home, 
established a system of traveling libraries in Wood county. 

Mr Witter followed Mr Stout's plan in the main but instead 
of sending libraries in bookcases he sent them in chests and 
made each local library association buy a bookcase large enough 
to accommodate about 75 volumes, hoping that the property 
interest in the bookcase and in the volumes that might come 
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to the association by gift and purchase might stimulate growth 
of permanent libraries. 

Mr Witter's experiment and success are very lilie those of Mr 
Stout. Everywhere there waa the same -eagerness for books 
and evprywhere the same welcome by thoughtful people who 
had been working for education with little outside help. Coun- 
try schools and school libraries of Wood county are not as good 
as those of Dunn county. As a result, the books of Mr Wit- 
ter's libraries do not circulate quite aa freely as those of Mr 
Stout's but they are more needed and are doing at least as much 
good. Mr Witter started with 15 libraries of 30 volumes each 
but soon added 10 more volumes of children's books to each 
library and then added 12 more libraries.^ He has recently 
bought 300 more volumes to be added to older libraries and to 
form new ones. He has also bought Herman books to go to 
communities where the older people can not read English. To 
Nekoosa, a small village of about fiOO people which has grown 
up about a large paper mill within the past four years, he sent 
one library and then added a second and a third, as even two 
could not supply the demand. At Pittsville the library is in 
the shop of a barber, intelligent and friendly with boys and 
girls. He had two libraries nearly a year without exchange 
beeanse most books were out all the time. At Biron, where a 
hamlet has grown up about a paper mill, a reading room has 
been started to cooperate with the library. Mr Witter fur- 
nishes magazines and newspapers and the people heat and light 
and care for it. It is hoped that Mr Witter's experiment will 
lead to similar experiments in other mill towns. Of the travel- 
ing libraries now at work in Wisconsin no other seems to be 
doing as much good as the one in a little hamlet in Wood county, 
.where the librarian is " section boss " on the railroad, post- 
master, clerk of the school district, and an officer of the town. 
The people are German and Bohemian farmers and little given 
to books, but the librarian and his wife have looked after all the 
little boys and girls and manage to get them to read the books 
and papers, or at least look at the pictures, and through the 
children they are reaching the homes and the older people. - 

Mr Witter has placed the control of his libraries in the hands 
of the board of trustees of the T. B. Scott free public library, of 
which he is a member. The librarian of this library has charge 
of the field work in connection with the secretary and librarian 
of the Wisconsin free library commission. The possibilities of 
Mr Witter's work have appealed most strongly to many of his 
neighbors, and his fellow trustees have been as enthusiastic as 
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himself. On account of their interest and efforts, the work of 
the public library in Grand Rapids has been greatly stimulated, 
its circulation has greatly increased, and the character of the 
reading has improyed. Thus the work for others has borne 
fruit at home. Free travdmg Ulfraries in Wiaconain, p. 12, Madiscm 
Wis. 1897 

A library campaign in the interests of the Witter traveling 
librariee was conducted in September 1897. Mrs W. B. Ray- 
mond, then head librarian of the Witter free traveling libraries, 
and Miss L, E. Stearns and F. A, "Hutchina, of the free library 
commission, made a driving tour through Wood county, stop- 
ping at farmhouses to inspect the libraries and find how they 
might be improved. 17 library stations were visited and 4 pub- 
lic meetings were held. This preliminary campaign resulted in 
a large attendance at the librarian's institute held at Grand 
Rapids Wis., in October 1897. 

Tomahawk free tiaveling lihrariea. W. H. Bradley, of Toma- 
hawk, is trying a somewhat difEerent experiment. He is presi- 
dent of the Tomahawk lumber co., which conducts great enter- 
prises in the northern part of Lincoln county. He manages not 
only mills and lumber camps but a number of stores in and near 
Tomahawk. He has bought a few hundred books with which he 
haa siarted a free library at Tomahawk. From this center 
he will make up smaller libraries and send them to his store- 
keepers in outlying hamlets for use of mill men and farmers. 
These smaller libraries will not be permanent coUeetionfl of books, 
but in number and quality will be selected to meet the needs of 
the settlement to which they go, Mr Bradley has also started a 
free reading room in Tomahawk and will send out with his small 
libraries magazines and papers which have been read there. The 
stranger who looks out on the horizon at Tomahawk seems to see 
an nnbroken forest but all through a large number of townships, 
are scattered settlers who will gladly travel many miles to get 
good simple books and illustrated magazines for their children. 
The monotony of the winter's evenings' where one or two or three 
families live a mile or a tew miles from any neighbors gives abun- 
dant time for thoughtful reading and such people talk over their 
reading with a zest unknown in most city families. Mr Bradley 
counts much on the pleasure his books and papers will give to 
his mill hands and the men in his lumber camps. Free traveling 
libraries in Wisoonsin, p. 16. Madison Wis. 1897 
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Chippewa Falls traTeling library asiooiation. In 1896 a syBtem 
to encourage small comm.'Dnities of Chippewa county in starting 
permanent libraries was established. The association now has 
9 general libraries of 36 volumes each which it lends to communi- 
ties forming library associations and signing guaranties for safe 
return of the books. Though some of the libraries are sent to 
plaoes 50 milee distant, the borrowers have in every case sent 
wagons for their transportation. Nio fee is charged and libraries 
may be kept 6 months. The smallest circulation of one library 
!■ 65, the largest 309. 1 permanent libraries have been estab- 
lished in the county. 

Greenbay, Clnbwomen'i traveling library atsooiation. The asso- 
ciation has 11 traveling libraries which it sends to neighlxiring 
towns and farming communities. They oontain about 55 volumes 
and copi«i of magazines which may be retained by the borrowing 
oomiumnity. The varnished pine bookcases are used as shipping 
boxes also. 

Beloit city federation of women's olabi. 5 libraries are lent to 
country districts for 3 months. Funds are contributed by club 
women and Hbrariea are in charge of a board of city federation 
officers and presidents of federated clubs. Libraries are general 
in character and contain 50 volumes each. Unbound numbers 
of magazines are added and may be retained by the bwrowing 
community. In 1900, 4 of the libraries were sent to small places 
where the people had access to no other libraries. A corres- 
pondent reports that " when the work was started in 1898 it was 
hard to place the libraries but now they run themselves. To the 
inquiry whether he would like a traveling library, an old farmer " 
wrote that he was ' a farmer and didn't want to travel for no- 
body and wouldn't be worked '." 

Eaa Claire, Woman's olnb. From the rest room established in 
Eau Claire by the woman's club, traveling libraries owned by the 
clnb are sent out to country communities of Eau Olaire county. 
Members of fbe club traveling library committee meet the bor- 
rowers in the rest room and talk over the books with them. 
With the cooperation of the b'brarian of the public library, who 
is on the committee, 10 libraries of 30 volumes ea«h have been 
equipped during the last year and are sent in iron-bound pine 
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bookcases having double doors and iron handles. Typewritten 
lists of the contents of the ca^es are pasted on the inside of the 
doors. Transportation is paid by borrowers but no fee is required, 

Marinette free traveling library aHsociation. 9 general travellDg 
librariofi of 50 volumes each are len-t in Marinette county. Funds 
are given and transportation is paid by the William Shakespeare 
club-of Marinette. Any 10 residents of the county may, on sign- 
ing an agreement, borrow a library for one year. 

Wansan free traveling library association of the Ladies literary 
club. The. association has 15 traveling libraries for circulation 
among towns and school districts in Marathon county. Residents 
may borrow a library by forming an association and agreeing to 
observe rules, to return the library within '6 months, to place 
it in a convenient place, to make no charge for use of books and 
to collect fines for loes or injury. Transportation is paid by the 
central association at Wausau. Of the 5 special subject libraries 
one is on history, one on science, one is of German books, one of 
juvenile book« and one is wholly fiction. Bookcases are of 
stained wood and have three compartments, double doors and 
lock and key. Typewritten lists of contents are fastened on in- 
side of doors. 

Winnebago county. Board of libraries. Under the new Wiscon- 
sin law whi(;h allows counties to provide systems of traveling 
libraries, Winnebago county has appropriated |500 and estab- 
lished a sy^em under 8ui>ervision of the Oshkosh public library. 
15 libraries of about 50 volumes each were given and 8 more 
have been equipped by the board. Each library containe 5 Ger- 
man books. The borrowing community must organize a library 
association of 10 crtiaens or establish a permanent public library 
and must agree to pay transportation, provide a suitable place 
for the library, lend books without charge and be resiKmsible for 
the safe return of books. A box of magazines is sent with each 
library and may be retained. 

Free library commiBsion. In addition to its advisory relation to 
county systems, the commission sends directly from Madison 
about 80 traveling libraries which have been equipped through 
fund» given chiefly by individuals. Tyibraries and library as- 
sociations may, on filing a vn-itten agreement and paying trans- 
portation, borrow libraries of 50 volumes for 6 months. AiJc 
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aBSociation must elect a secretary and librarian and secure the 
signature of 10 taxpayera who agree to be responsible for tbe 
library's safe return. During the last year a greater cooperation 
between tbe borrowing commanitiee and the commission has been 
encouraged. Towns which have not received traveling librarieB 
have been urged to give to the commission. |E0 for equipping a 
traveling library and to become permanent traveling library sta- 
tions. Several towns have adopted this suggestion, among tbem 
a village of scarcely 100 fisher folk. 

The selection of libraries for tbe different stations lb based 
largely on statistics, kept by the local librarians, whici show the 
daily circulation of adult and juvenile books in the 10 classes of 
the De<n>iuil classification. Each library contains books for 
children, iacludiog two volumes of 8t Nicholas. 11 Qerman 
libraries have recently been prepared for circulation in districts 
where the population is largely German and there is one subject 
library on American history. A recent law authorises equipment 
of subject libraries for study clubs and these will be prepared as 
soon as funds are available. Printed annotated catalogues ac- 
company each library and the American history list contains an 
outline of study with suggestions for collateral reading. No at- 
tempt is made to supply bookcases. In 1900, 136 libraries con- 
taining 3525 volumes were lent to 72 small towns and about 75 
boxes of magazines were sent to places to which the commission 
could not send traveling libraries. In 1897 the commission pre- 
pared a lecture illustrated with views of traveling library sta- 
tions, to be given in cities to aid in obtaining gifts of magazines 
and books for circulation in northern lumber towns. The fol- 
lowing is from a circular letter sent out by the commission asking 
gifts for libraries to be sent to Wisconsin troops in the Spanish 
war. 

The Wisconsin free library commission is making arrangements 
to supply reading matter, in the form of traveling libraries and 
magazines, to the Wisconsin troops who are in camp in tbe 
south. The commission now has some comiplete volumes of un- 
bound magazines on hand which will be forwarded immediately. 
As soon as possible other magazines and illustrated periodicals 
will be collected and forwarded. Tbe books to be sent to the 
front will be packed in sulwtantial, waterproof cases with 
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handles, and will be in such shape that a man can easily carry 
one. Each case will contain 15 or 18 volumeB, with a simple sys- 
tem of recorda and blanks so that an account of the books can be 
kept. 12 of these traveling libraries will be sent to each regi- 
ment and the proper officer will then send one to each company. 
In a few weeks there will be a general exchange of libraries in 
each regiment. Illustrated papers like Harper's weekly and the 
Scientific American will be cheaply but eubstantially bound with 
a half dozen copies in each volume. No controversial literature 
will be forwarded. Books of wholesome adventure and biog- 
raphies of great American military and naval commanders, his- 
tories of the civil war and stories of camp life are specially de- 
sired. Any paper-covered volumes which may be contributed 
will be circulated freely in the camps but will not be returned 
to the libraries by the soldiers who take them. 

The possibilities of the rural free delivery as a means of bring- 
books from town and city libraries to country districts have been 
widely recognized, but the Wisconsin free library commission has 
taken an active interest in devising practicable plans for putting 
the idea into operation. At a meeting of the Wisconsin library 
assodation at Eau Claire, Feb. 22, 1901, a committee was ap-. 
pointed to formulate a plan. L. M. Newman of Chippewa Falls 
Wis., the chairman, says: 

The " library spirit " has so thoroughly permeated our country 
that now all of its larger cities, towns, and villages, and many 
of its gmialler ones possess fine public libraries of suitable size 
and managed under modem methods. But while the cities and 
towns are liberally supplied with intellectual pabulum in the 
form of books, magazines, and newspapers supplied by the pub- 
lic libraries, so that all may read, without money and without 
price, there exists a condition of intellectual starvation in the 
rnral districts immediately surrounding these. The average 
farmer ie not largely given to the buying of books, and he fails 
to sympathize with the cravings of his son or his daughter for 
that larger form of education which comes from the reading of 
books. To bring the Tefiniug and educational influence of good 
literature more freely to the rural districts was one of the 
motives leading up to the establishment of the rural free delivery 
system of the U, S, postofflce. 

The first assistant postmaster general, in his report upon the 
rural free delivery system says: " To these material advantages 
(of the syfrfem) may be added the educational advantages con- 
ferred by r^ieving the monotony of farm life through ready ac- 
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ceas to wholesome literature, and keeping the rural reaidents, 
jouDg people as well as their elders, fully informed as to the 
stirring events of the day. The moral vaJue of these civilizing 
influencee can not be too highly rated," 

,But the usefulness of the rural free delivery may be enor- 
mously encouraged and extended. It is believed that nearly 
every public library, actuated by that high missionary spirit 
which is characteristic of modern library work, would willingly 
send its books to country residents along rural delivery routes, 
could that be done without cost. But it is evident that the 
libraries could not, and the farmers would not pay the postage 
neceseary to the transportation of books through the mail. The 
committee upon examination of the subject discovered that au- 
thority to admit books to the mails free of postage can only be 
obtained through an act of congress. In view of the educational 
spirit underlj-ing the rural free delivery system, there is little 
doubt that congress would pass a bill granting this authority, be- 
cause while the benefits accruing to the rural districts would be 
very great, the cost to the government of maintaining the rural 
routes would thereby be in no wise increased. The authority 
sought should only cover the delivery, free of postage, and under 
proper restrictions, of books from a regularly constituted free 
public library, addressed to residents along the line of a rural 
free delivery route. 

To frame such a bill and secure its passage will be the work 
of this committee. Before doing this however it is desirable to 
obtain an expression of opinion frtmt all parts of the country as 
to the feasibility and desirability of the plan. To this end the 
committee proposes to submit the scheme with a request for opin- 
ions to every postmaster where there is a library and rural de- 
livery, and to every library board where there is a rural de- 
livery. Should a large majority of these opinions be favorable, 
the committee would submit the plan and the sentiments thua 
obtained to the ofBcers of the postoffice departments and en- 
deavor to secure their friendship for the bill before its introduc- 
tion into congress. It is desired that all who are interested in 
this movement will communicate with the committee, express- 
ing sympathy with it and making such suggestions as the writers 
may deem needful to the success of the work. 

State federation of women's olnbs. Though the federation libraries 
are not directly under commission supervision, an ofQcer of the 
federation is a member of the comimssiou and the traveling libra- 
ries have therefore been established with the cooperation of both. 
The federation lends libraries to federated clubs, small towns 
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and fannfing communities. The controlling oommittee is made 
up of the executive officers of the federation and members ap- 
poJivted by the president and receives its funds by contribution 
from the clulm and from a 10 cent per capita tax. The 10 sub- 
ject libraries are on Shakspere, the Marble faun, a " Group of art 
poema," education, WisoonHin hietory, United States history, 
American literature, domestic econiomy, painting and sculpture 
and English literature. These are lent to clubs tor the study 
year, and each ie acc<miipajued by outlines of study and refer- 
ence lists. The 50 geueml libraries are lent to communities for 
periods of 6 months. With these are sent unbound (»>pie8 of 
magazines to be kept by the borrowers. In 1896 2 liblaries were 
lent. In 1900, 57 libraries were sent out and of the places 
receiving them 54 have less than 1000 inhabitants. OataJogues 
and outlines of study are sent with each subject library but the 
general libraries are not catalogued. The bookcases, used as 
shipping boxes also, have double doors, Yale lock and two shelves 
with a oomportment ait the end for large volumes. Each library 
bought by the committee is ax;cessioBed by itself and a record 
book shows dates of issue and return of the libraries. 

MINNESOTA 

Public library conuniision. A bill providing for traveling libra- 
ries and appointing a public library conumiseioia became a law 
in April 1899. The president of the Minnesota state university, 
state superintendent of public instruction and secretary of the 
state historical society are ex-officio members of the commission 
of which the other two membei-s are appointed by the governor. 
The law appropriated |5000 for 1900 and $5000 for 1901 and 
authorized the commission to buy and equip traveling libraries 
and prescribe rules for their circulation. The libraries are lent 
on application of 10 taxpayers who form a library association 
and agree to observe the rules and be I'es^nsible for the re- 
tuTn of booksu Applications must designate the place in which 
the library will be kept and give names of librarian and secre- 
tary. Pees are fl for 50 volumes and 50c for 25 volumes. 
Transportation is paid by the state. Libraries are lent for 6 
months but may be kept longer for 2Bc for each month. 
The rules require that the books shall be free to every cme in 
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the community and that a record of cipcnl;g.tion shall be reported. 
If the library ib lent to a public library it is subject to the rules 
Oif that library. Borrowers oapd«, agreement blaake, chai^ng 
cards, printed rules and annotated eatal<^ie8 (sold by local libra- 
rianfl at Ic each) are sent with each library. Of the 145 
libraries now availajble, 100 contain 50 volumiCe and 45 ha^e 25 
voluraee each. 20 libraries are duplicated 5 times and 15 libra- 
ries 3 times. 3 are subject librariee on French history, United 
States history and history of art. Ea«h of the 50 volume libra- 
ries is grouped around some subject, e. g., library no. 3 includes, 
amiong other boobs treating of the American revolution, Fisher's 
True Benjamin Franklin, Fiske's Ameri^xtn revolution, Ohurchill's 
Biehard Carvel and Mitchell's Eugh Wynne. The libraries travel 
in their cases which are of hard wood, 25x20x8 in. and have two 
shelves and two dioors. The top and bottom are bound with iron 
bands, an iron bar is fastened across the doors with a spring pin, 
and each case has a loch and two handler. In 1900, S4 libraries 
were lent to 87 places of which 58 have less than 1000 Lnhabi- 
tants. 

Northern Uinnesota travelii^ library association. An association 
was formed in Duluth in 1898 by the women's clubs to send travel- 
ing libraries to small towns in northern Minnesota. Its 6 libra- 
ries will, however, be given by the association to the state com- 
mission when they are returned by their present borrowers. The 
board now controlling the libraries consists of one member from 
each literary club in the city and one member of the Duluth pub- 
lic library board. Funds are obtained from contributions. The 
libraries are sent from the Duluth public library and contain 40 
volumes each, about half of which are fiction. Old magazines 
sent with the libraries may be kept by the borrowers. Aj^lica- 
tion for a library must come from a library association of at 
least 10 residents who agree to be responsible for its safekeeping 
and return, and to observe the rules. No fixed time limit is made 
and the library may be kept till sent for. Transportation is paid 
by the Northern Minnesota traveling library association unless 
the borrowers are willing to bear the expense. The bookcases 
are like those of the Stout free traveling libraries of Wisconsin. 
In 1900, 6 libraries and many boxes of magazines were sent to 
towns in the mining and lumbering districts, 
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Uinneapolls women's oonnoil. In February 1898 the Minneapolis 
women's council established a system of traveling libraries for 
Hennepin county. Books and cases for 13 libraries of 50 volamee 
each were given by members. Libraries were lent for 6 months 
to any commnnity in the county on applica.tion of 10 adult resi- 
dents and payment of |1 for transportation. The libraries were 
in constant circulation and visited 14 villages in 1900. They have 
recently, however, been given by the Women's council to the 
Minnesota public library commission. 

Boohester travelii^ lihrary association. Organized in 1898 by 
the Woman's club of Rochester, The gift of $100 and books 
enabled the aseociation to equip 8 libraries of about 44 volumes 
each. Libraries are sent for 6 months to any neighboring com- 
munity on the guaranty of 10 responsible persons and the pay- 
ment of |1 for transportation. If a borrower takes the library in 
his wagon, the fee paid is added to the general fund of the asso- 
ciation. In 1900 the libraries visited 8 places, all email towns or 
coantry districts almost destitute of reading matter. 

Wiilona women's clnbg. A system of traveling libraries was 
started for Winona county in November 1900. One library of 
50 books, given by the Women's study club, was sent to Witoka. 
The Women's art club also is equipping a traveling library. 

Mankato traveling library association. Since 1898 4 libraries 
have been sent by thie association to neighboring towns. A fee 
of 25c is charged for each library. 

IOWA 

State lihrary. Traveling libraries were established in Iowa in 
1896 when the legislature appropriated J4000 for the purpose 
and authorized any public, incorporated, school or college library 
to become an associate of the state library with the privilege of 
borrowing its books. When there is no library in the community 
books are lent on petition of 25 taxpayers. In 1899 a state library 
commission was created to aid libraries and cooperate with the 
state library in developing traveling libraries and ¥2000 annually 
waa appropriated for expenses. A library may be borrowed for 
3 months on payment of transportation and filing a bond for {200 
■ signed by the library trustees or by 25 taxpayers. 90 libraries of 
50 books each are now available. Except 3 juvenile libraries all 
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are general collections and contain 50;( fiction. Books for study 
of special subjects are lent from the state library or are 
bought to meet the needs of borrowers. Most of the Ubraries, 
however, go to small towns and country districts. In 1900 the 
90 libraries visited 47 places, all of less than lOOO inhabitants. 
The libraries have developed in the small towns an interest m 
public libraries, several of which have already been established. 

MISSOURI 

State federation of women's olnbs. In Mtssouii traveling libraries 
are sent out from St Ixmis and Kansas City by the traveling li- 
brary bureau appointed in 18&8 by the state federation of women's 
clubs. Books and money are contributed by federated clubs and 
friends of the movement. Any reputable person in the state wbo 
files an application signed by 5 citizens and pays |2 for trans- 
portation may borrow a traveling library for 4 months. The 
books are selected by the traveling library bureau and each book 
is read by some responsible person before it is placed in- a library. 
Most of the libraries are general in character but 5 are special 
libraries on the United Statfs and domestic science. Printed cata- 
logues are sent with the libraries. Magazines are sent with the 
request that they shall be given to the county jail and poor farm. 
The bookcases, used as shipping boxes also, are of poplar, 36x 
19x9 in. and have two hasps and a padlock. 60 libraries of 50 
volumes each are now available. Nearly all were sent in 1900 to 
small towns and country districts having no library privileges. 
A borrower of one of the libraries stationed in a rural community 
wrote that it was the first time in her life that she had had 
before her 50 books with the privilege of reading them. The flpst 
traveling library sent out was the means of starting, in JefEerson 
City where it was stationed, the movement for a public library 
which resulted in a gift from Andrew Oamegie of f35,000 for a 
building. The federation is working for the passage of a bill to 
secure state support (or traveling libraries. 

KANSAS 

State library, A department of traveling libraries was estab- 
lished in the state library in 1899 thTongh the efforts of the Kan- 
sas federation of women's clubs which gave 3000 volumes and 
34 cases as a nucleus. The directors of the state library were 
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authorized by the legislatnre to appoint 3 persons, who, with 
the state librarian and the president of the Kansas state ctovial 
science federation of clubs, constitute a traveling library commis- 
sion. flOOO annually was appropriated for 2 years. A library 
is lent to a club, society, school district or other oi^anization for 
6 months on guaranty of safe return and i>ayniient of f3. Books 
from the state library also are lent to responsible borrowers, 
8 libraries are special collections of 50 books each on India, Egypt, 
Japan, English history and literature, art, sociol<^y, and French 
history. A library of 58 volumes given by citizens of lV)peka was 
sent to the Kansas soldiers in Manila. In addition to the books 
made available by the trustees of the state library, the commis- 
sion has 5565 volumes in. about 200 libraries. In a few places the 
libraries supplement local libraries but most of them go to com- 
munities having no other library privileges. The zinc bookcase, 
used also in shipping, is hinged in the middle and closes into a 
cube-shaped box, 

NEBRASKA 

Public lihrary commission. ThTough the Influence of the 
Nebraska federation of women's clubs and the, state library as- 
sociation, the legislature passed a law in March 1901, creating a 
public library commission, establishing traveling libraries and 
appropriating f4000 for their support. On payment of transpor- 
tation, traveling libraries will be lent to libraries, colleges, 
schools, extension centers, Chautauqua circles, study clubs and 
other associations approved by the commission. Offices for the 
co'mm:i8sion will be provided at the University of Nebraska 
library or in the state oapitol. The traveling libnme« controlled 
by the federation of women's clubs have been lent to club women 
only. Any club in. good standing in the federation may borrow 
books for the club year. The selection of books is based on out- 
lines of study, made out by the library committee on art, history, 
literature, child study, music, domestic science and political econ- 
omy. There are no fixed groups of books. Catalogues of the 
library are printed in each yearbook of the federation. Books 
were sent to 26 clubs in 1899. 

Humphrey, Condon public library. This library, privately sup- 
ported, lends traveling libraries to neighboring towns under rules 
which govern the circulation of books in Humphrey. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of pablio iiutraotion. The legislature appropriates 
annually |750 for the state department of public instruction to 
send traveling librariea to school dietricta. On payment of trans- 
portation and filing a written guaranty of the county superintend- 
ent of schools or of a teacher and school board, a library is lent 
to a school for 3 months. No charge may be made tar local cir- 
culation and books must not be lent where there are contagious 
diseases. The department has 2500 yolumes in 52 libraries, each 
with 10;^ to 25^ fiction. Printed finding liste and rules are 
sent with the books. Each library is shipped in a bookcase of 
which one side opens with hinges at the bottom. In 1900 all of 
the libraries were sent to towns distant from cities. 

MONTANA 

The legislature of Montana appropriated |1000 in 1895, fSOO 
in 1806 and ¥300 annually thereafter for traveling libraries. Ow- 
ing, however, to a deficit of funds, the money has never been 
available and no traveling libraries have been establiBhed. 

COLORADO 

State federation of women's clubs. In Colorado where distances 
are great, cities few, and population scattered, traveling libraries 
are specially useful. In hope that the legislature would ulti- 
mately provide for the library interests, the Colorado federation 
of women's dubs began in 1900 to send traveling libraries to min- 
ing camps, ranchM and email towns and requested all constituent 
clubs to levy a 5 cent per capita tax for traveling library work. 
A few clubs responded and the traveling library committee has 
printed its report for 1900 largely to infiuence other clubs to 
do the same. A library is named for any club or individual giv- 
ing 50 books and |5 for the box. Each of the 42 libraries contains 
50 books. Of these libraries 36 are general and contain 90^ fic- 
tion, 6 are collections of juvenile books for isolated schools 
and contain also portfolios of mounted Perry pictures, each with 
a typewritten explanation on the back. There are no subject 
libraries but packages of 5 to 10 books for study are sent to clubs 
on application. A general traveling library, which may be kept 
3 months with the privilege of extension of time, is sent at the 
request of any responsible person who will make the library ac- 
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cesaible to the public. Transportation, when charged, is paici 
by the borrower, but some railroads carry the libraries without 
charge. The bookcases, which serve as shipping boxes also, have 
two sbelres, are varnished and lettered and bear the name-plate 
of the giver. A record of circalation is kept in a book contain- 
ing a list of the contents of the box. In 1900, 35 libraries were 
sent to 60 places, nearly all of which have less than IftOO inhabi- 
tants. The city council of Denver appropriated for 1901 a sum 
for the use of the traveling library committee of the state federa- 
tion in supporting 2 reading rooms in sections of Denver re- 
mote from the public library. Traveling libraries have been sent 
to these stations as well as to 3 juvenile charitable institutions. 

£1 Paso county. The county commissioners have appropriated 
fSOO for a system of traveling libraries. The work is in charge 
of the Colorado Springs public library. The 6 libraries now being 
equipped will be sent to any taxpayer in the county, to any one 
vouched for by a taxpayer or to any one who deposits fl for 6 
months. Free transportation is hoped for. 



In Utah the women's clubs, which sent out the first boxes of 
books in October 1898, have secured free transportation for them 
from the railroads. lAbrary journal, March 1899 



San Francisco, mercantile library association. In the hope of 
stimulating in California a demand for legislation providing 
traveling libraries, the Mercantile library association lends 
books from its large collection of duplicates. Members may by 
paying one quarter's dues in advance and giving bonds, become 
a " branch " of the association and select traveling libraries from 
titles in the catalogues of the Mercantile library. Persons who 
are not members may obtain traveling libraries by guarantying 
the safe retnm of books and paying in advance a fee of |4 
a month for each 100 volumes. A branch agreeing to use travel- 
ing libraries for 6 months mny select from the Mercantile 
library catalogues, 50 titles of each library of 100 volumes. 
Freight one way is paid by the Mercantile library association. 
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OREOON 

State fedeiation of women') oluln. Since November 1900, the 
federation bas sent traveling librariea to small towns, mines and 
ranches. Witb funds contributed by clubs, 5 libraries contain- 
ing in all 175 books have been sent out. Free transportation 
has been given where railroads are available and in other cases 
free private conveyance has been had. Books are sent in plain, 
strong locked bookcases. 

IDAHO 

Free library oommission. The following account of traveling 
library work in Idaho is given by the secretary of the recently 
appointed library commission: 

Traveling libraries were first under control of the Woman's 
Columbian club of Boise which originated the movement in this 
state and raised the money to buy the first 15 cases. The club 
received so many applications which it was unable to fill, that it 
petitioned the legislature of 1901 to establish a free library 
commission to have charge of traveling libraries and to encourage 
establishment of permanent libraries. At the time the bill passed 
there were no free libraries in the state and only 3 subscription 
libraries. This club also introduced a bill allowing communities 
to impose a tas for the purpose of maintaining free libraries. 
Both bills passed unanimously also a bill making it compulsory 
for school districts to set aside Z^ of all school moneys for 
library purposes, and with these new bills the commission hopes 
to accomplish something for libraries in Idaho. 

While our libraries were under club control transportation 
was free on all railroad and stage lines. About half our cases 
go by stage and two stations can be reached only in July and 
August on account of snows the rest of the year. Some of our 
best stations are mining camps and money to equip one case 
was given by miners. Cases are of heavy pine, dove-tailed and 
have iron handles, brass hinges and locks. An extra crate is 
used in shipping. 

WASHINGTON 

The legislature passed a general library act based on the laws 
of New York and other states which have proved successful. 
Also a law creating a state library commission of 6 members, viz: 
superintendent of public instruction, president of the state uni- 
versity, president of the eastern Washington agricultural college, 
one mi^mber to be appointed by the state federation of women's 
clubs and 2, one a womlan, to be appointed by the governor. 
Provision was made for a traveling library system to be main- 
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tained by the state under control of the commiasion. PubUo 
libraries, May 1901 i 

STATES LEOALIZINQ TRAVELINQ LIBRARIES 



1895 Michigan 
" Montana 

Appropriations ssTec became available. 

1896 Iowa 
" Ohio 

1897 Wisconsin 

1898 New Jersey 

First appropriation wbb mado in 1899. 

1899 Delaware 

Since 1899, an aDnoal appropriation has b«en made for traveling libra- 
ries for scIiooIb. Th« commiaBiou waa appointed in 1901. 
" Indiana 
" Kansas 
" Maine 
" Minnesota 
" North Daliota 

Ad aoDnal appropriation fi>r department of pnblie iaatroction. 
" Pennsylvania 
" Illinois 

An appropriation to Iliinoia farmei^ inatitnte. 

1900 Vermont 

1901 Nebraska 
" Idaho 

" North Carolina 

An appropriation for Bobool libiarieB. 
" Washington 

ALLIED AGENCIES 

The best known agencies for lending books and pamphlets 
throughout the United States, without territorial restrictions, 
are described in the pages following. 

American seamen's friend society of New York. The society, 
founded in 1828, has eetabliahed sailors homes, mission stations, 
BOcietiee for entertainment of jailors in port and traveling libra- 
ries for vessels. Since 1858 the society haa lent books chiefly to 
American ships sailing from New York but also to naval hospitals 
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and lifesaTiDg stations. Funds are contributed by clmrcheB and 
other organizatione and by individaals. The libraries include 
books on travel and adTcnture, biography, popular science, his- 
t'Ory, fiction, and religion and each contains a Bible, an atlas, a dic- 
tionary and books in Qerman, Danish, Swedish and other lan- 
gnages. Each library of 43 volumes is flent in a bookcase and re- 
mains on the vessd throaghout the voyage, which varies in 
length from one to sii years. Vessels which sail from port to 
port often change crews at each, so that during one voyage the 
same library may be read by several crews. Into each case is 
pnt a printed list of questions regarding the interest and utility 
of the books. The information thua received is sent to givers of 
libraries and is printed in the Life boat, a periodical published 
monthly by the society. Each giver of a library receives also a 
statement of new libraries issued. The 72d annual report of the 
society gives the following statistics: 

During the year ending Mar. 31, 1900 the society has sent 
out 318 libraries, 131 new and 187 refitted and reshipped, a total 
of 12,674 volumes available during the year to 4979 seamen. The 
number of libraries placed on naval vessels and in hospitals up 
to date is 1068, containing 39,O0B volumes, accessible to 135,185 
men. In the stations of the lifeeaving service are 160 libraries 
containing 6250 volumes accessible to 1308 keepers and surfmen. 

U. S. naVy department. Bureau of equipment. The ships and 
crews libraries furnished by the navy department are thus de- 
scribed by A. 0. Wrenn, acting chief of the bureau of equipment. 

A ship's library and a crew's library are provided for nearly 
every ship in rthe navy and form a r^ular part of the ship's allow- 
ance and outfit. The ship's library ia for use of officers attached 
to the ship, and the crew's library is for the enlisted force on a 
ship. The books in both libraries are in 31 classes but certain 
classes of books are furnished to ships libraries and not to crevre 
libraries, and vice versa. The character of the l>ook8 difEers in 
the same class for ships or crews libraries, those in the lartter 
being for popular reading. 

The number of volumes assigned to each library varies with 
size of ship, number of officers and enlisted men carried, space 
available for proper care and stowage of books, and, to some ex- 
tent, character of service in which the ship is engaged. Ships 
libraries vary from 150 to 1000 volumes, and orew© libraries from 
160 to 800 volumes, the largest ships libraries being furnished 
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to flag ship«, and the larg^t crewe Hbrariee to battle Bhipe and 
anoiored cruisers. 

When librariee have been presented to ships by cities or citi- 
zens, the books composing them are used by officers and men 
alike, aa a rule, and such libraries are held for the use of that 
ship only, whether the ship is actively in or out of commLssion. 
When ships are pat out of commieeion the libraries are turned 
into store at navy yarda or stations, the same as any other storeB. 
The books are " surveyed " for conditions, etc. and are disposed 
of according to ax>proved recommendations to be sold, repaired, 
or held for reissue. When a ship is about to be commiasioned, 
libraries are made up from the general list of books, which are 
changing constantly as books are struck off or adided, and ships 
thus receive as a rule the newest and latest books. 

V. S. lighthouse board. Traveling libraries for lighthouse em- 
ployees are sent to all stations from the general lighthouse depot 
at Tompkinsville S. I. (N. Y.) The 3759 volumes available are 
arranged in libraries of about 35 volumes and each is packed in 
a brass-hound case containing also a written catali^ue of contents 
and a charging book. The principal keeper of each station acts 
as librarian and lends the books to all light keepers and mem'bens 
of their families resident at the station. 

International oommittee of Y. H. C. A, of North America, army and 
navy department. The secretary describes the work as follows: 

In the work of the Y. M. 0. A. in the army during the Spanish- 
American war, it became evident that the provision of good lit- 
eratare was one of the most influential and attractive lines ot 
work. Even during the progress of the war when the work was 
necessarily of a transient character, a number of secretaries in 
regimental and brigade tents in the southern camps made col- 
lections of books for loan libraries in addition to keeping abun- 
dant supplies of papers and magazines on the tables. It was 
fouad that books not only attracted a better class of .soldiers, 
but gave opportunity to direct their reading in a way imposwble 
when only newspapers and magazines were provided. 

With the establishment of garrisons in Cuba, Porto Eico and 
the Philippine Islands and the resumption of ordinary routine 
in the posts in the United States, the need of similar provision 
at the different places investigated by association representa- 
tives was very plain. Wliile a number of post and company li- 
braries were already in existence, they were very frequently com- 
posed of books which afforded little attraction to a soldier who 
needed encouragement to mental effort. A settled system for mak- 
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ing additions was Beldom found, eo that the tendency among the 
older men was to use the book» less and less and finally leave 
them entirely for the recruitB as they came in from civil life. The 
majority of these places being ontside the circle reached by other 
eystems, it seemed an exceptional opportunity to the interna- 
tional committee to supplement these libraries, make them more 
useful by providing new txtoks which would draw attention to 
the good things in the old librariee, and in places where no such 
libraries existed, to give an opportnnity for reading which had 
been denied before. 

A beginning was made in October 1899, when friends provided 
money for purchasing books and cases for 5 libraries contain- 
ing about 60 volumes each. So hearty was their reception that 
this number has been increased as rapidly ae necessary funds 
have been secured. At present 75 libraries are in constant circu- 
lation in posts scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the 
United States, as well as in Cuba, Porto Hieo and the Philippines, 
and have also been placed on battle ships and eruieers of the U, S. 
navy. The demand has always exceeded the supply. 

In entering this untried field we were at the disadvantage of 
not knowing what classes of books to include; therefore, the first 
collections were composed almost entirely of fiction, as it was 8Ui>- 
posed that the principal, if not the entire demand, would be for 
books for recreative reading. Experience has shown that this 
was an error, for while fiction is in greatest demand, travel, his- 
tory, science and general literature are receiving an amount of 
attention that warrants belief that a much greater educational 
influence can be exerted than was hoped for when the system was 
established. This influence is of course greatest where a secre- 
tary can be employed who will interest himself in endeavoring 
to give direction to the men's reading. While the selections vary, 
an effort is made to maintain the average number of books in each 
case about as follows: BOji fiction, W^ history and biography, 
5^ travel, 5^ religious and 15^ miscellaneous. 

To secure the general interest of enlisted men and lead them 
to appreciate the privilege which we believe we are offering is not 
always an easy matter. To overcome this indifference and en- 
couxage them to use the books freely, an attractive piece of 
printed matter arranged to serve the double purpose of a book 
mark and finding list has been found useful. When this is cir 
culated freely through barracks and offices, it rarely fails to 
create interest- and secure new readers. 

A very simple card charging system is used and as each 
reader receipts personally for the borrowed book, very few are 
lost. 

The success of the system thus far has encouraged the com- 
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mittee to include in plans for the future an enlargement of the 
system as rapidly as conditions warraiit, the arrangement of se- 
lections of technical works for the special use of men atudjing 
for promotion, and the organization of a system of loan collec- 
tions of pictures for circulation in army poats in the states, 

Boston and Alhany railroad. The library was opened in Boston, 
free to all employees in February 1869, and waa moved to its 
present location, the general office at Bpringfleld Mass., about 
1881. It now numbers about 3000 volumes, of which 500 are 
for reference, and its circulation is about 3000 a year. It ha« 
received numerous gifts of money and books but is chiefly sup- 
ported by annual appropriations of the company. Its govern- 
ment is vested in a committee of 6, 2 directors, clerk, assistant 
saperintendent, and master mechanic. 

Boolis from stations must be in the library Wednesday morn- 
ing if others are to be sent in the same week. Any book received 
after that time will be cheeked off but no more sent till the fol- 
lowing week. Each borrower may draw 2 books at a time 
which may be retained 2 weeks, after which if not returned 
or renewed, they are subject to a fine of Ic a day. A revised 
catalogue waa published in 1889, and since then 4 supplements 
have been issued; from these the Iwrrowere select their books. 
S. H. Banck in TAbrary journal, Jao, 1897 

Baltimore and Ohio railroad. In 1884 the late Dr W. T. Barnard 
waa " assistemt to president " of the B. & O, corporation, and' to 
him the library is largely, if not entirely, due. Br Barnard was 
actively interested in the B. & 0. relief association (now the 
relief department), and thus acquired a knowledge "of the sad 
lack of educational facilities along the main stem and branchee 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railiy»ad." He therefore undiertook 
to establish a free circulating library "exclusively for the use of 
the employees and families of employees of this service." His 
plan was outlined in a circular, dated Dec. 1, 1884, from which 
the following is taken: 

" The establishmeot of a free circulating library for the em- 
ployees of the company is nndertaken in the belief that such an 
institution will be welcomed by all classes as a popular and diesar- 
able measure, and that, through its agency and development, 
much-needed opportunity will be afforded employees to qualify 
themselves for promotion and advancement in life, white at the 
same time their children, wherever located, will have at hand 
facilities for study and instructive reading matter seldom obtain- 
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able out«de lai^ cities. This will be done without co&t to em- 
ployees and in sucb a manner that the books furnished can be 
utilized not only at reading rooms (not always convenient of , 
accefis), but also amid the comforts and society of their homes. 

The plan, in brief, is, by means of contributions of money and 
books, to establish a compact general and technical library 
selected with special reference to the wante and tastes of em- 
ployees and theiF families; to print inexpensiTe but carefully pre- 
pared cotaloguee and cards on which to make requisitions for 
books, and so to distribute them that every member can receive 
and return literature, without delay, through the company's train 
service. This library is therefore to be exclusively for the use of 
all employees, their wives, and more particularly, their children. 
Its mission will be to exert an elevating and educating influence 
on those it reaches. It will supply current periodicals, standard 
works on the scienceSj general literature, poetry, hiBtorical, text, 
and other books of practical utility -to engineer, mechanics, fire- 
men, and other railroad employees, and those specially adapted 
to educating and forming the charactet of the young. Whatever 
is immoral in tendency will be rigidly excluded from its shelves, 
and its management will do all it can to discourage the use of 
literature from which unhealthy and unreal ideas of life might 
be drawn. 

It has been created and will be sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions of money and literature from the ofBcers and em- 
ployees of the Baltimore and Ohio company and outside friends 
-interested in their welfare. Its headquarters will be at Balti- 
more; but it will undertake to distribute bool^ etc., to any 
point on the B. and O. railroad lines." 

This plan received official sanction of the company Mar. 2, 
1885, through an order of Pres. Robert Garrett providing for 
management by a library committee. The president of the com- 
pany appoints the librarian. The library committee appealed for 
aid to those only who were financially interested in the company. 
They collected |5391 and received as gifts about 1500 well- 
selected books. The nucleus wae a giit of 600 volumes to the 
employees at Mt Clare by the late John W. Garrett, in September 
1869. 

Dec, 3, 1885, the library began work, with 4600 volumes 
on its shelves, 3000 of which had been, bought The first year 
16,120 volumes were circulated, 4850 at Mt Clare, and the re 
mainder at different stations on the lines of the B. & 0. The 
circulation for the second year was 23,514; for the third year, 
23,470, a slight decrease. The fourth year Avowed in increase of 
more than 2000 over the previous year; and since then there has 
been a steady growth in the circulation. The circulation for 18^ 
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waa 37,702, and in 1896 2500. borrowers drew 39,905 volumea from 
the library, ^nce 1885 more than 300,000 volumes have been 
drawn. 

Theee books travel as far westward as the Mississippi river, 
through 8 great states, and over a railway system approximat- 
ing 3000 miles. They are delivered to borrowers through local 
agents, and the average time, froan the placing of an order for a 
book in the hands of an agent till the book called for is jn his 
handsj is now less than 21 hours for the entire system. The 
library uses 674 agencies, each serving as a delivery sta)tion for 
employees of the community or department. 

With increase in number of books used there has been decrease 
in percentage of fiction. The first year 64j( of the circulation was 
fiction; now it is less than 53^. -« 

A book may be retained 2 weeks, and may be once renewed 
for a like period, or oftener, if no application for it is on file. 
There Is a fine of lo a day on books kept over time, but a margin 
of 3 days is allowed to cover time consumed in transit. 

On leaving the service of the company all books must be re- 
turned before jmy-vouehers are cashed; otherwise the value of 
the book will be deducted from the employee's wages. 

The whole system of sending out and returning a hook is simi- 
lar to that of the registry department of the postoffice. Every 
person who handles a package receipts for it, so that it is possi- 
ble to trace anything loet. The company is responsible for all 
books in transit, and it exacts the samie care in handling library 
property that is required for all other priq)erty. 

The system of ordering and charging books for circulation is 
very simple. The borrower fills out a requisition blank by writ- 
ing the name and call numbers of the books he wants, which 
he selects from printed catalogues, and by signing his name 
and addiress and the department in which he is employed. The 
requisition is then countersigned by the agent through whom he 
wishes to get the book, and it is sent to the librarian at Mt 
Clare, Baltimore. The librarian takes the fli^ book on the list 
(using his discretion, however, in case of fiction, to select for the 
reader), and then makes out a record card tor the transaction. 
On (this card is entered date, requisition, book, agency and pack- 
age number, and name of borrower. The card is filed in order 
of book number. Another entry is made on a card under agency 
number. This entry shows how many and what books are at 
any agency at any time. When a book is returned its number 
is marked off on the agency card, and the charge on the card 
filed under book number is canceled. A new series of requisi- 
tion numbers begins every year on Dec. l^ and the requisition 
number is always the total circulation of the fiscal year to date. 
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After all entries have been duly made and requiaitlons stamped 
and dated, books are wrapped in packages, sftamped and labeled 
for delivery through the baggage department to agents aJofig 
the lines. Several agencies take such a number of books that 
satchels are used in carrying them back and fonth. 

To prolong life and oeefulnesa of books, and at lowest possible 
co«t, the librarian uses for binding and repair the leather from 
worn car seats, which he gets from the paaaenger oar repair 
shops.' The leather is practically useless when it m removed from 
the seats, but the pieces be is able to get make a binding that 
is both neat and durable. 

Mr Irving, the enthusiastic librarian, and his assietants are 
busy getting books ready " to catch trains," and when the trains 
for the day have bee^j," caught," he will be able to talk to you 
about his work, but not before. Once a year he goes over the 
lines, visiting all the agents in the interest of the library. This 
la done during the summer, when, f&r alM>ut four weeks, the 
library is clos«J, The library now contains about 14,000 volumes. 
8. H. Banck, in Library jou/rnal, January 1897 

Bailroad branch of Toong men's Christian association of New 
York city. The library was founded in 1887, by Oomelius Van- 
derbilt for use of members on railroad lines terminating at the 
Orand Central station in New York. Employees of leased lines 
and affiliated companies, such as express and railway mail service 
are admitted to membership. To accommodate men belonging 
to the association at points along the lines of the different roads, 
books are sent to these associations by train service without 
expense to the library and are delivered at stations as far fw^m 
New York as Buffalo, Watertown and Hartford or sent to other 
railroad Y. M. C. associations without charge. Members wishing 
to draw books for themselves or their families fill out a requisi- 
tion blank, giving names and numbers of books desired. This 
blank is then countersigned by the secretary of the local associa- 
tion and forwarded to the library in New York. When 10 or 20 
books are sent in one lot a small telescopic valise is used. The 
books are all charged to the local association, the secretary of 
which makes the individual charges and assumes responsibility. 
Books mey be kept 2 weeks and may, be renewed. Employees 
at stations where there i« no railroad Y. M. C. A. are allowed a 
special library membership in the New York association for f 1 a 
year, and books are sent directly to snch members. Printed 
catalogue* are supplied. The library now contains 9000 volumes 
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of which 800 are on railroads. 1200 to 2000 volumes are drawn 
each month. 

In addition to ite regnlar circulating department tbe library 
haa 6 traveling librarieB of aboat 65 volnmes each wbicb are 
placed in freight stations, piers and headquarters of marine de- 
partmentB for use of members of the M. Y. railroad association. 
The librarian's report for 1900 saja: 

The traveling library sent to 8t Johns Park the first part of 
the year circulated 102 volnmes. Tbe next library which was 
sent in exchange circulated 58 volumes. There are 25 readers. 
The librai'y sent to Barclay street freight office reported 13 vol- 
nmes drawn by 9 readers. The libraries sent to Barclay street 
(marine) and to Franklin street freight ofBce were not used much 
owing to the fact that there are few members at these places. 

Of these (> libraries 5 are general and 1 is a subject library 
of 70 volumes on the Bible, The traveling libraries are sent in 
polished, hardwood bookcases with typewritten classified lists 
of contents. The loan of a traveling library does not deprive 
members of the privilege of drawing books directly from the main 
library. The librarian writes: 

The traveling library work is a supplement to the library work 
of the branches within the city and at other associations through- 
out the state, as nearly all these associations have libraries of 
500 or 1000 volumes. The books are delivered by train service 
or railway baggage. The packages are not registered, except 
the very large ones, which are sent by express. In the case of 
tbe loss of any book in transit, there is no way of tracing it and 
it is simply replaced by another book. The asBociation loses each 
year about a dozen books out of several thousand delivered^ in 
this manner. 

Tbe traveling library work on the New York Central railroad 
is quite incidental. If all of the libraries on the Kew York Cen- 
tral system could be brought under one supervision and have uni- 
form help by way of acquisitions and methods of distributing, 
better results could be obtained. One difficulty in bringing about 
a scheme of this kind would be that each association is practi- 
cally independent of any other and they would be loath to tie 
themselves to an outside scjieme. A traveling librarian might 
be employed to visit the libraries along the route.' 

Seaboard air line railway. The traveling libraries of the Sea- 
board air line railway were established for the use of towns along 
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its route in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. Through recent gifts from Andrew Carnegie it has 
been poesible to enlarge the syetem which began with 10 travel- 
ing librarieB, bo that 35 libraries are now sent out from the dis- 
tritrating office at Middleton Qa,, and several more are in prepara- 
tion. On application of representative citizens a library is sent 
by the Seaboard air line railway to a town for 3 months. In 
addition to general libraries there are a few collections on agri- 
cultural subjects. A special effort is made to supply libraries 
to mral schools along the railroad and libraries are offered as 
prizes to scliools that maie progress in decorating their build- 
ings. At a recent convention at Jacksonville Pla. of those in- 
terested in educational wort along the Seaboard air line, reports 
from superintendents of public instruction and oommiseioners 
indicated an improvement in the schools due to the influence of 
the traveling libraries. During the last 6 months 60 schoolhouses 
have made such noticeable improvement in every respect that 
they have not only received a Union flag, presented by the 
Yonth's Companion co., but also have been placed on the list of 
schools entitled to a free traveling school library. The report 
given at this meeting by Mrs E. B. Heard, general superintendent 
of the traveling libraries, contains the following statements: 

Our accession number is now 2500, and the movement has re- 
ceived such hearty support from various givers that we shall 
greatly enlarge onr system, by adding to it a number of libraries 
for the rural schools on our line. Henceforth school libraries 
are offered as prizes to schools that make noteworthy progress in 
the outward and inward adornment of the schoolhouse. The 
school in the country is a part of the community more than it is 
in the city. We must rely on its instructions to make farm life 
more attractive, as well as more profitable. The reports from 
our local librarians show a high appreciation of the books. The 
readers in most farming districts average a book for every 2 
weeks. Our efforts have been to supply isolated communities 
with strong, healthful, popular books, such as may be found in 
the best public libraries. I wish we could read you some of the 
letters of appreciation that have come to us from our patrons. 
The penmanship is not of the late vertical style and the spelling 
is sometimes phonetic but those letters have given the superin- 
tendent more inspiration than a $6000 salary would have done. 
I do not believe that Mr Carnegie has ever bestowed his bounty 
more wisely, or in a way where he will so quickly realize the good 
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he desireB his- gifts to accompliBh, than when he put in motion 
the Andrew Carnegie system of free traveling school libraries. 

OoliectioDfi of books on Tillage improvement and similar topics 
• are lent to communities forming village improvement clubs. 
Printed annotated finding lists are sent with the libraries. The 
books are shipped in hardwood cases which are made at the Sea- 
board air line railway shops and have iron-bonnd cornere, adjust- 
able shelvefl, and lock and key. In 1900 the libraries visited 140 
towns, nearly ali of which are remote from cities. 

Wells Fargo & Co. library aiKioiations. The following description 
of the work of the aceociation is written by the assistant manager 
of the company's Atlantic department. 

These libraries were organized at the suggestion of our presi- 
dent, John J. Valentine of San Francisco, the first being estab- 
lished at San Francisco about 10 years ago, the second at' New 
York in 1897, and the third at Chicago in 1898. Since then one 
has been started at Kansas City and another at the City of 
Mexico. The organizations are not incorporated. They are all 
known as Wells Fargo library associations, with the addition 
of some name to indicate their location. For instance, the as- 
sociation in New York is known as the Wells Fargo Atlantic 
library association. The administrative ofQcial of each is a 
president elected by association members. Trustees are also 
elected. A description of the New York library will practically 
cover all, although they differ slightly. The president is E. A. 
Btedman, 63 Broadway, New York. The controlling board con- 
sists of a president, vice-president and 8 trustees, 4 of whom are 
elected every other year, and serve for 2 years, while the presi- 
dent and vice-president are elected annually. There was no 
money available when the library started, but the members paid 
dues of 25c a month. For the first 3 years of the libraries' exist- 
ence Wells Fargo & Co. gave each month the same amount as 
the members paid in dues. Any employee of Wells Fargo & Co. 
may become a member of the association regardless of residence. 
Books borrowed may be retained a month from date of departure 
from the library, and may be renewed for 2 weeks provided 
that application is received by the librarian before the month has 
expired and that no member has reserved the book. This does 
not apply, however, to books in great demand, which are marked 
" special " on the outside cover and must be returned within 14 
days. A fine of Ic a day is imposed for each book retained, after 
the time allowed. Wells Fargo & Co. carries and returns books 
free for members of its library associations. Therefore the en- 
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tire library OBBOciation is practicaK; a traveling library, with 
Btuall lots of books moving continually. 

Oq November 30 last, we had at the New York library 2579 
books for circulation, in addition to works of reference not clr- 
oQlated. These books were selected by a oommittee of S 
appointed by the president from the trustees. We have no rule 
limiting the percentage of fiction and no special subject 
library. Current magazines are not in great demand and are 
circnlated very little, but a meinber may retain a magazine a 
week if desiied. Borrowers are requested to send a list of a 
number of books which they desire, 2 of which may be taken 
at a time. The librarian sends those first mentioned if he baa 
them on hand. Our system of charging books is to enter the 
number of the book on the member's card, which is held by the 
librarian and shows dates of issue and return. These dates are 
also entered on a label in the book. Our supplies are nearly 
all homemade including bookcaaeB or shelves, put up by em- 
ployees of Wells Fargo & Co. Books are sent in packages with 
binder's boards on each side to protect them. We have issued 
2 ^catalogues and a fourth supplement to the second cata- 
logue. We have now in preparation a new catalogue. The 
librarian is an employee of Wells Fargo & Oo. who is also a mem- 
ber of the library, and whose time allows him to give this extra 
service. 

The New York association has a branch library located at Sal- 
amanca, where we send 50 books ea^h month, for members whose 
duties require them to travel on the road, and who stop over at 
Salamanca before making their return trip either to Chicago or 
New York. These 50 books are changed each month, the selec- 
tion being made by the agent at Salamanca who has charge of 
this branch library. 

Our average monthly circulation is about 600 volumes, or 
over 20^ of the total numbers. On Jan. 1 our membership was 
365. In 1900, 8843 books and periodicals were circulated, a gain 
of nearly 17^ over 1899. In addition to the support afforded by 
Wells Fargo & Oo. the president of the company and his busi- 
ness friends have given several valuable works of reference. The 
library is now buying |200 worth of additional books, which will 
be listed in the new catalogue. 

The president of Wells Fargo & Co, has also supplied 41 of 
our principal oflQces with small reference libraries, for use of 
local employees whether they belong to any regular library as- 
sociation or not. 
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TTniversity of CMcago (HI.). Since 1892 traveling libraries have 
been Bent to the centers where lecture conraes are given by the 
extension division. |600 is appropriated annnally for traveling 
libraries by the university trustees. The eystem is explained 
as follows in PuMic Ubrariea, Pebraary 1897. 

The traveling libraries of the University of Chicago are eai-e- 
fully selected libraries of reference books packed neatly in a 
small box and sent to some center where a member of the 
university faculty is delivering a course of instruction. The 
books are selected with special reference to the subject under 
investigation and precede the lecture by a few days. 

The size of the libraries differs with the size and importance 
of the class, the average being 38 volumes. Great care is taken 
to select the best 38 books which can be procured for the subject. 
The books are intended only for use by those taking the courses, 
but others may rent them at 30c a term of 6 weeks. To encourage 
students to collect and own their own books, all books in the ex- 
tension libraries may be bought at any of the centers, at the 
price paid by the university when buying in large quantities at 
special rates. The following slip is pasted in each book: "This 
book is charged by the university to a responsible borrower. At 
the expiration of tlie period for which it is loaned, it must be 
peturned, prepaid, to the university. Should any one wish to 
purchase it, however, this slip may be returned with $. . . in its 
stead." Through this plan the stock of books is constantly being 
renewed. Courses not to be repeated no longer need the libraries 
and they are sold and the money used to add new material. No 
charge is nuide for the use of books, and ooly loss of a book or 
gross injury to it is subject to fines. 

During the year ending June 30, 1900. 63 of the 89 available 
libraries were distributed among 9 states as follows: Ala- 
bama, 1; Georgia, 2; Illinois, 28; Indiana, 3; Iowa, 5; Michigan, 
6; Minnesota, 1; Ohio, 11; Wisconsin, 6. Of these libraries 23 
were in history, 23 in sociology, 15 in literature and 2 in fine arts. ■ 
There are no printed catalogues but duplicate lists are sent, one 
copy of which is signed by the secretary of the center and re- 
turned to the university on receipt of the library. The bookcases 
in which they are shipped have two shelves and are fastened with 
nut screws and padlock. 
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The Vniversitjf record (Chicago) of Feb. 1, 1901, says of the traT- 
ellug libraries; 

The value of the contribntion which the traveling library 
makes to the lecture courses offered by the extension division 
can hardly be overestimated. We think it not too much to say 
that without these collections of selected books, the lectures 
wonld serve rather as instractive and suggestive entertainments 
of limited usefulness than as inspiration and incentive to serious 
study and solid educational achievement, which the traveling 
library helps to supply. Although a good public library may 
possibly contain the readings assigned and reconlmeuded in the 
lecturer's Eiyllabas, it oan only supply a single copy of each work; 
the traveling library multiplies this by 6 or 8 as required, even 
furnishing a dozen cities in some instances, and thus enables an 
entire class of students to work tt^ether on the same subject. 
Appreciation of the service rendered by these libraries is shown 
in the fact that at some centers the library is used as a prepara- 
tion for the lecture course, the books being placed in circulation 
weeks before the lectures began. 

Foliah national alliance (of U. S.) and traveling librariet. The 
alliance has over 500 branches and a total membership of 30,000. 
Its central library and muaeum are in Chicago, the center of the 
Polish population in the United States. The traveling libraries 
sent out from the headquarters in Chicago are forwarded from 
one branch to the next till each library has visited all the 
branches. Both Polish and English literature are included in 
each library. 

Anna Ticknor library association. This association, formed in 
1897 as a memorial, maintains the Anna Ticknor library of Bos- 
ton Mass., and through it furnishes books, photographs and 
scientific materials to students in any part of the United States. 
Books are sent by mail or express or delivered to ap[ili(;anta at 
the library. The following extracts from the rules of the asso- 
ciation indicate the character of the work. 

All persons, except members of the association, when first ap- 
plying for books, will make a deposit of |1 which will be returned 
when the depositor severs connection with the library. 

The fee for books is 2c a day for each volume. Charges 
are reckoned from the day of mailing in Boston till the day of 
mailing in return by the borrower. Return postage or express 
only is paid by the borrower, except in the case of photographs, 
when transportation both ways is paid by borrower. 
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Any person or club paying ^5 in advance has the right, for 3 
months, of borrowing 5 books. These books may be changed as 
often as desired, the borrower paying all return postage. In this 
case collections of photographs will be supplied at tlie same rate 
as books, and the deposit of H is not required. If 10 books or 
more are taken at one time, half rates only are charged and trans- 
portation one waj is paid. 

Books may be kept /or 10 days or more, as specified on the in- 
side covers. After this time a fine of 5c a day is charged, 
except in case& when the reader notifies the librarian that she 
wishes an extension of time; then, if no one is waiting for the 
book, half the original time is allowed in addition. 

Courses of study with lists of books recomniended have been 
prepared; the list may serve as library Catalogue for each sub- 
ject, most of the books mentioned being included in the library, 

New Ei^land trayeling library. This association wbjs estab- 
lished in 1899 with headquarters at Bridgeport Ot., to lend books 
to any town in New England where there is no library. The con- 
trolling board, elected at the annual meeting, now consists of 
Edward EVerett Hale, Mrs Margaret Deland, Emma A. Kalb- 
fieisch, Charles Bay Palmer, Mrs Lanra E. Richards, Anna Chapin 
Ray, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mrs Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs, 
Mrs Howard Knapp end Edmnnd Clarence Stedman. Funds are 
obtained from membership fees and gifts. One or more libraries 
at a time are lent for a year, express paid one way, to a responsible 
person who will make them accessible and circulate them in ac- 
cordance with the rules. The libraries are selected by a commit- 
tee elected annually by the association. Lists of books reqaested 
by borPowers are submitted once a month to the book committee 
and all approved books are bought and sent. Elach of the 17 
traveling libraries contains books on history, travel, biography, 
literature and poetry and about 5^ fiction. One library of 50 
volumes contains reference books and recent works on 
pedagogy and psychology for nee of teachers and students. One 
or two monthly magazines will be sent for one year to be 
circnlaited with the books. Any jJace providing a reading room 
may borrow books and magazines for its aae. 100 Perry jwctures 
recently lent by the publishers will be placed with each traveling 
library for one month. No bookcases are used. The director 
writes: 
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We have at present 8 libraries in Connecticni;, 1 'm Vermont, 
1 in New Hampaliire, 5 in Maine and 2 in Massachnseitts. We 
hare also boxes ot books and magazineB in Inmber camps and 
remote farms throughout New England where books from the 
regular library can not be sent. Freeport Me. dM^ Mt Oarmel 
Ct. where there were traveling libraries for about tnA; f^r, have 
now started pepmanent librariea Pour orther placee are now 
forming associations to establish libraries of their own when 
the traveling libraries move on. At several of the library sta- 
tions exhibitions of pictures and relics have been held and courses 
of lectnres have been given. 

Kational alliance of the unitarian and other liberal Christian 
women. Traveling libraries are sent out through the Ohew^ul 
letter exchange, the headquarters of which are art Boetoo Mbise. 
The secretary writes: 

l%e National alliance is the controlling board and the branches 
work as they choose, simply reporting to us. Each branch selects 
its own books and manages the library as it thinks best, only 
applying to us for nanies of places to which to send them. The 
libraries go to towns in any part of the T7nited States where there 
Is no library and where we know of some one to take charge of 
the books. No fees are chafed. Beli^ous literatnre is not a 
feature of the libraries, as we aim to placd good secular reading 
in the hands of thoee we help. Books for children as well as 
grown people are included. The libraries are kept 6 months or 
a year as seems best. This work is so new with us that most 
of the 15 libraries have been to but one town. There is a con- 
stantly increasing interest in this work among our members. 
One library will remain in a Vermont town ae the first step to- 
ward a permanent library. 

Xanios city (Ho.) mother's nnion. The loan library of papers 
of the Mother's union wae established for members of the club 
who wished to read papers presented at meetings which th^ 
had not attended. Increasing requests for aid' from other clubs 
led to sending the papers to any tme in any part of the country 
on receipt of 5c postage each, and an agreement to return 
the paper within 2 weeks of its receipt, postage prepaid. To 
meet this increased demand 15 typewritten copies of each paper 
have been prepared and are lent to mother's clubs, teachers meet- 
ings, parents and teachers cooperative societies and individuals, 
specially women in the country who can not attend clubs. The 
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titles of «ome of these papers are: Literature for childreD, Relig- 
ious training of chiJdren, Some nature friendB of children, Are 
children's troubles sufflcienfJj iuveatigated, Practical house- 
keeping, Value of regular habits in children, How to make home 
attractive to young people, Teaohing obedience. Pictures and hovr 
to utilize them as a mean* of child culture, Methods of poni«h- 
ment — bright and wrong, Hovr parents hinder the school work of 
their children, Ohriatmas books, Educational value of muaic in 
the home, Nutritious value of foodB and their economic use. 
In addition, 8 papers have been printed and are sold in pamphlet 
form. 

National congreBs of mothers. 7 traveling libraries are lent to 
affiliated mother's clubs on payment of transportation. Type- 
written lists are sent with the books and each library is shipped 
in its bookcase. No time limit is fixed and no fee is required. In 
1900 libraries were lent to 16 clubs. 

Kew York state assembly of mothers. Papers on the following 
subjects are lent on payment of 5e each to cover postage. 

Boonomie valne of foods 

The fDDOtlon of the kindergarten 

How can parents of older children help the tencberT 

The rights of habr 

The obligation of the individual to the commnnity 

How to make home restful and stimulating 

The child problem in America 

For an ideal echool 

Toys for children 

DiscnBuion o( feat 

Study of the effects of fear 

EmcTgenciea — What to do before the doctor arrivea 

What duties do mothers with homes owe children wtthoot homest 

Duties of mothers with homos 

Development of CbriBtian character in the home 

Cbrietmtta with the children 

The divine rights of children 

Sunday oocnpations 

Hygiene for seboolboya and girls 

Books and the children 

Children and poetry 

The right art for the schoolroom 

How can we help the girU t 

A wise parenthood 

Parents and teachers cooperative aooieties 
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BookloTcn library. Of the rarioiu aubscriptioD librariea none 
offers BO mau; advantages to eabscribers at a distance from the 
main center aa the Booklovera library, established in Philadel- 
phia Id 1900. It has In a little over a year established distribut- 
ing centers in 18 cities besides equipping it« commodioas head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. Membership fees are 1) fl2 a year for 
4 books delivered once a week, f 10 for 3 books a week, |7.50 for 
2 books a week and |5 for 1 book a week; 2) |15 a year for 8 
books delivered once a month and f7.50 for 4 books once a month, 
Special arrangements are made for vacation and traveling nuem- 
berships. The 1901 announcement says: 

The Booklovers library supplies its members with the newest 
and best books and allows them to keep the books as long as 
they choose; it delivers and collects the books at the members' 
residences; in the larger cities and their suborbs the library's de- 
livery coaches make regular weekly calls, delivering the books 
asked for and collecting those to- be returned; it keeps its mem- 
bers informed promptly regarding all new books of special value 
or of unusual interest. Books are delivered in attractive cloth 
cases. When books become soiled or uninviting they are immedi- 
ately withdrawn and new copies gubstltnted. The library carries 
all the newest good books. These are always the best editions 
in the best bindings. There is no waiting till some member re- 
turns a book; the library buys to meet the demand, no matter how 
many copies may be needed. Annotated catalogues and weekly 
bulletins of new books are sent to members. There is also a 
Young booklovers library containing the best standard and recent 
children's books. 

HOME LIBRARIES 

The traveling library idea was utilized by sociologic workers aa 
early as 1887 when home libraries were started in Boston by 
Charles W. Birtwell, secretary of the Boston children's aid 
society. The books in these collections are intended for children 
in poor families and are placed in their homes. Each group 
brought together by the library is put in charge of a philanthropic 
worker, called the visitor, who meets the children once a week, 
is interested in each child personally and so far as practicable 
guides the reading both in matter and methods thus laying the 
foundation of a wholesome taste for good books. 

A circular issued by the Providence (B, I.) society for organiz- 
ing charity gives the following description of a home libcuy. 
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A home library is a case of books containiDg 20 Tolnmes, chosen 
to suit the tastes o( boys and girls of from 9 to 15 years of age. 
This is placed in some family, and the oldest child, who is made 
librarian, invites 6 or 8 of his companions, to meet once a week 
for an hour with the visitor in charge of the library. At this 
meeting books are exchanged and discussed, penny provident 
stamps are sold to those who wish to save, games are played, 
stories told, songs sung, or anything done which commends itself 
to the visitor and the children as the beet way of spending .a 
pleasant hour. There is room for much individuality in this 
work. One visitor has established what is practically a current 
events club, though the children know it by the less imposing 
name of "Telling what happened this week," One visitor finds 
that the study of birds interests her children intensely, while 
another makes a strong point of playing games. The idea is to 
establish friendly and helpful relations between children and 
visitor, and there are as many ways of doing this as there are 
home library groups formed. 

We are sometimes asked " Why can't the children go to the 
public library?" They can, and everything is dome to make the 
public library attractive and helpful to them. But the social 
element attracts to the home library many who do not in the 
first place care enough for reading in itself to go to the library, 
but who may through this method, learn something of the 
pleasure of books. Moreover, the home library does much beyond 
merely providing the children with reading material. It gives 
them an hour of cheerful amusement; it teaches them that the 
street is not the only place where they can have a good time; it 
gives them the idea of enjoyment in their own homes; it opens 
up to them new interests and pleasures; and it provides at least 
one subject of common interest for the whole family. Moreover, 
the strongest desire of the visitor is to become a veritable friend 
to each child and through it to its family, helping as need arises, 
and sympathizing and encouraging always. 

A description of some of the most successful systems follows, 

Boston (Hass.) children's aid society. Home libraries were first 
established in 1887 by the secretary of this society, and have 
since been an important feature of the work. They are placed in 
the homes of children who are too poor to buy books and not 
sufBciently cultured to use the public library intelligently. 10 
children under the child librarian and volunteer visitor meet 
weekly in the living room of the librarian's family. Each library 
contains 15 books and 5 bound periodicalB in a bookcase. All 
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books and periodicals are carefnllj read in advance with special 
reference to tlieir character, langoage, interest, valne, and 
Btrictlj nonsectarian natnre. Books are exchanged weekly and 
children's opinions of books are recorded. Libraries are ex- 
changed about every 3 iflonths. The purpose of the visitors 
is to encourage good reading, home amusementB and penny sav- 
ings and to foster a wholesome, happy home life. Games are 
taught and excursions are made under care of the visitors. Sav- 
ings are encoaraged under the system of the stamp savings so- 
ciety, the viflitOTB taking charge of the money and argiug a 
savings bank account when a snfficient sum is collected. The 
total savings for the year 1891-92 were |676.58. The visitors hold 
a monthly conference where reports are read and experiences 
compared. One salaried assistant is employed as clerk and libra- 
rian at the ofBce at the society. 1360 volames were in eircnla- 
tion in 1899. 

Providenoe (B. I.) society for oi^nizing charity. The home 
library work of the society was begun in 1898 and has been sup- 
ported by private contribntione. The work is in charge of a 
committee consisting of the general manager and 3 members 
of the Providence society for organizing charity, the librarian of 
Providence public library, the librarian of Providence Athenaeum 
and a member of the Association of collegiate alumnae. 8 libra- 
ries are maintained during the winter and are lent during the 
summer to the committee in charge of vacation schools. Many 
books are duplicates lent by the public library, where the libra- 
ries are kept when not in use. The work is described as follows 
in the Providence Sunday journal, Mar, 10, 1901, 

The library is a small case made of white wood, stained cherry, 
containing 18 books. It has a glass door and a lock. The key is 
given in charge of the small boy or girl, at whose house the case 
is kept, and who is proud to act as librarian. The books have been 
chosen to meet the taste of boys and girls from 8 to 15 years 
of age. Each case generally contains a bound magazine, besides 
books of travel, history, adventure, fairy tales and nature studies. 
The young librarian feels very proud of his trust and invites 
several friends to form a small club to use this library. 

Once a week the club meets to exchange books and meet a 
young woman supervisor who comes from another sphere of 
action, from a life where greater opportunities and greater re- 
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eouroes have made her able to give to the children an hour that 
shall be stimalating, suggestive and helpful. The clubs are pur- 
posely kept small, because a more friendly relation can exist be- 
tween the children and the supervisor. 

There is no fixed routine as to what the club shall do, though 
at all the clubs the books, of course, are centers of interest. A 
social hour ia passed. Gamea are played which add a new ele- 
ment to the home. The club hour furnishes a good time which 
all -its members can enjoy within a home where the hand to 
liand struggle for existence has kept out other amusement. The 
little, narrow unpaved street, with no sidewalks, the row after 
row of monotonous tenement houses, the buzz and hum of the 
nearby factory, the occasional startling shriek of a locomotive, 
the muddy yards, the vacant lots filled with the refuse of the 
■neighborhood— these are shut out for a while; and, gathered 
about the kitchen table, is an eager little group, full of childish 
interest and anticipation. It has been found advisable this year 
to have a paid head visitor who shall start all the clubs, and 
then give them over to voluntary visitors. 

Albany N. T. In 1892 home library work was begun in 
Albany by a committee of the New York state library school 
aided by a few friends in the city. In order to extend the work 
it was organized in 1894 as a committee of the Woman's auxiliary 
toard of the Albany city tract and missionary society. Each lib- 
rary of 18 books contains one book of fairy stories, at least one his- 
tory and book of travel and one animal book. Only best editions 
are bought and the books are not permanently covered. Two 
children's periodicals are subscribed for each year for each group. 
The children choose some hero whose name ia given to the group- 
To illustrate the attempt at educational work the Columbus 
group may be taken as an example and the following description - 
ia taken from an address made by Mrs S. C. Fairchild in 1896 
before the Kew York library association ' and the New York 
library club. 

There is a badge consisting of a bronze medal with the head 
of Columbus, fastened with a knot of red, white, and blue rib- 
bon. The rule of the group is the rule of the majority; e. g. 
when games are to be played a vote is taken and all are expected 
to enter heartily into the one chosen by the majority. By con- 
stant application of this plan and the discussion which it in- 
volves, those children have come to understand pretty well the 
nature of a vote. There is a child's life of Columbus and a scrap- 
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boot containiDg pictures of him. The Columbus group are ap- 
propriately dificoverere, and as thej have set out to find out 
everything possible about their own city, once a month the group 
go out together for a long walk. They have visited the capitol, 
geological hall, city hall, the Schuyler mansion, etc. Every week 
10 minutes are spent in studying the city, the name and locatioa 
of the streets, the city buildings, the governmeot of the city, its 
history and antiquities, the cleanliness of the city, etc. Many 
problems of city government which are taking the attention- of 
the boBt minds today can be studied in simple form here. And 
this is real study. It is simple and elementary, but not bap- 
hazard, aJid what they get is definite and organized. It is not 
merely amusement, though they are interested and take hold 
heartily. A simple statement of each lesson is duplicated and 
put into the hands of the children. These will be combined into 
a handbook useful for all children in the city and suggestive for 
other cities. 

In addition to the books, which are often read by parents, 
brothers and sisters, small framed pictures and games have been 
lent for home use. 13 libraries were in circulation during 1900. 

New York public library. The traveling library division of the 
circulating department maintained 18 home libraries in 1900. 
One of the staff thus describes the work: 

While the home libraries are largely in the tenement district, 
they may be sent wherever a branch of the public library is not 
accessible. The home librai^ hour given by visitors to story 
telling and distribution of books proves a pleasure not only to 
members of the circle but frequently to other members of the 
. families. A cluster of home libraries has in several neighbor- 
hoods led to opening a center for distribution in an industrial 
school or model tenement, where a hundred books may be given 
out in an afternoon. The preference is given to the home 
library as giving opportunity for personal work. Several volun- 
teer visitors have helped the staff in caring for these places. 

The home library case is a box about 1 ft square on the 
face and in, deep. It has a shelf near the top for 
magazines, -pencils, application slips, etc. Since the shelf does 
not run quite across, a space of 3 inches is left full hight 
for larger books. The door is fitted with glass and a lock and 
key. A stout leather handle is riveted to the top for transpor- 
tation. For a larger number of books, a case twice as large 
and having two 9 in. shelves is sometimes furnished but in general 
no provision is made for storage. 
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Brooklyn IT, T. The Pratt institute free library, the Brooklyn 
public library and the Children's aid society cooperate in home 
library work. Books for this purpose are lent to the Children's 
aid society by the Pratt institute free library, while the publio 
library has traveling libraries for nse as neighborhood libraries 
for children. 

Buffalo (K. T.) library club. 4 home libraries selected and lent 
by the Buffalo public library are now in ose under supervision of 
leader«i chosen by the library olub. 

Syracuse N. Y. The home library work is done by the central 
yew York branch of the Association of collegiate alumnae in 
cooperation with the children's department of the Syracuse pub- 
lic library. 11 libraries of about 24 books each are sent out 
*rom the library under charge of leaders authorized by the 
A. 0. A. Leaders send weekly reports of circulation to the pub- 
lic library. Lists of names of the members of the home library 
groups are kept at the library, as children are not encouraged 
to take books from both the home library and the public library. 

Carnegie library of Pittsbn^ Pa. Home library work waa 
begun in 1898 with a gift of 4 libraries, to which 20 have since 
been added. The work is described as follows in the report of 
the library for 1898. 

|25 purchases a small bookcase of white wood, stained cherry, 
with glass doors and a lock, covers the price of 17 books and 
a year's subscription to 8t Nicholas, Youth's companiim, and a 
child's newspaper. It is no small task to select 17 good books 
for boys and girls from 10 to 15 years of age, with varied tastes; 
^et as each library must be diifereut from the others, and must 
. represent the best of juvenile literature, a great deal of time 
is spent in the selection, according to the following principles: 

1 The best children's literature, in the most attractive edi- 
tions, should be provided. 

2 The books should be strictly nonsectarian. 

3 There should be a certain number of books for boys only, 
the same number for girls, several which both will read, and 
one for the mothers. 

The organization of a group depends largely on the part of 
the city in which it is to be started. Names of bright children 
who will make reliable librarians are suggested by clergymen, 
and a group is started as soon as a volunteer visitor is found. 
A case is placed in the home of an enthusiastic little librarian 
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who ifi asked to invite 9 of her special fpiends^ bojs and girls, 
to meet about the bookcase. On the day appointed one of the 
children's librarians from the central library, or more often a 
volunteer yieitor, meets the group and makes the hour pass 
so pleasantJy that the children are eager for the next meeting. 
The books are given out, and the case is then locked and not 
opened till the following week. 'When the children have read 
all the books, the case is exchanged for another, and after being 
cleaned and the books freshened, it passes on to another group. 

The group work admits of indefinite expansion, according to 
the calls the children make on the visitor, or the visitor's ability 
to draw them oat. For successful work it is necessai-y to in- 
terest the mothers also. The meetings are weekly, for an hour 
OP longer, during which games, such as authors and dissected 
pictures, are popular. The visitor reads, talks and plays with 
the children, and draws them on to talk of the books they have 
read and encourages them to read more. The reports at the 
monthly meetings of the volunteer visitors at the central library 
are most encouraging. These monthly meetings give the work 
a unity, and the discussion and exchange of experiences solve 
many difficulties. It also keeps up the enthusiasm of the visi- 
tors. 

In order to keep the children in touch with each other, we 
have formed the groups into one organized body, called the 
'■ Carnegie home library league." Each member wears a badge 
— an open book of white metal, silver plated, with the name of 
the league inscribed across its pages. The little leaguer feels 
a pride in his group, and the badge causes a feeling of good 
fellowship toward the members of other groups. 

An attractive picture bulletin illustrating the books is sent 
with each library. One of the libraries is a special collection 
on birds. 

Chicago (111.) bureau of charitfes. About 14 home libraries of 
20 books each circulate in the West side district, A visitor meets 
each group of children weekly at the home of the child librarian 
for an hour of reading and playing games. Mounted pictures and 
games are sent with some of the libraries. The children are en- 
couraged to save their money by the penny savings system. . 

Chio!^ {HI.) library club. A borne library committee appointed 
by the club maintains 4 home libraries in poor parts of the city. 
Bach group of children numbers about 30, 
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Helena (Uont.) pnblio Iibrat7. The acting librarian Bays of tbe 
boioe libraries: 

Our work here is only a beginning. We have just 2 circle 
libraries of 20 volumes each. The money for one of these was 
raised by a lady interested in the work. The circle which was 
benefited by this library, under the direction of the same friend, 
raised- the money for the second library. The two have been in 
use in the most neglected portions of the city. 

TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

CANADA 

HcOill university, Department of traveling libraries. With funds 
contributed by the family of the late Hugh McLennan, McGill 
university established in 1900 a system of traveling libraries for 
circulation in Canada. The controlling board inclndee the chair- 
man of the university board of governors, one representative fel- 
low, the university librarian and one member of the family pro- 
viding the funds. flOOO is given annually for the support of the 
system. On payment of a fee of |3 traveling libraries are lent 
for three months to 

1) country schools on application of the principal and guaranty 
of the secretary, treasurer of school commissioners or trustees of 
the district J 

2) public libraries on application of the governing body and 
guaranty of its chairman; 

3) reading or literary clube on application of the secretary and 
guaranty of an owner of real estate worth f200; 

4) communities having no public library on application of resi- 
dents and on the guaranty of an owner of real estate worth f200. 

Of the 18 libraries available, 2 are collections of childrem's 
books, 1 contains 29 volumes on the Victorian era and 1 is 
a library of 21 volumes on Canadian literature and history. The 
other libraries are for general reading and contain 33;^ fiction. 
Special subject libraries may be obtained on application. 

With traveling libraries lent to schools are sent 2 large 
framed photographs of pictures by great masters, and these may 
be kept a year. Lantern slides and illustrated lectoi'es also are 
lent. Books are sent in cases made of stained pine or bass wood, 
22x18x12 in. with cover screwed on. 2 light cleats are nailed 
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inside for support of the shelf when the box is used as a 
bookcase. In 1900, 10 libraries were sent to 9 towns baring 
few library privileges and ranging in latitude from Alberta in the 
west to Nova Scotia in the east. 

Ontario traveling libraries.- In the province of Ontario, Alfred 
Fitzpatriclc of Nairn Center has begun to eetablisli " reading 
camps " and to develop a system of traveling libraries among the 
stations of the great lumber companies. The work began in Sep- 
tember 1900, when the Little Current public library, in the cen- 
ter of a lumbering region, asked permission from the minister of 
education to send email branch libraries to lumber camps in its 
vicinity. The request having been granted, circulars were for- 
warded to the leading lumber firms of the province, with the rec- 
ommendation that " a traveling library commission be appointed 
and a sum of money appropriated by the Ontario government with 
which to purchase books of the most approved literature; and 
that in the meantime, to assist in meeting the present needs, all 
public library boards be allowed the privilege of sending small 
collections of books into the camps." The proposal met with 
general approval and the department of education gave its sup- 
port to the system. The work has so far been mainly experi- 
mental and is regarded only as the beginning of a provincial sys- 
tem of traveling libraries to be controlled by the department of 
education. 

As a beginning, libraries were established in 3 lumber 
camps. In a recent pamphlet entitled Library extension in On- 
tario: traveling librariea and reading camps, Mr Fitzpatrick says: 

Branch libraries in French and English from the Nairn Center 
public library have been placed in these reading camps. One of 
the McGill university traveling libraries will be circulated in the 
Victoria Harbor Co.'8 camp no. 2. Several weekly and daily 
papers, including La presse, one of the leading dailies in the 
French language, have been subscribed for the exclusive use of 
the reading shanties. Many illustrated magazines have been re- 
ceived from friends. One-syllable editions of RoMMon Crusoe, 
Sioiss Family Robinson and Pilgrim's progress are being given 
those who can not read, and they are being urged to improve their 
spare moments, and ask help from the nearest neightwr. The 
principle of mutual help i» being encouraged. If the funds will 
warrant it, prizes will be offered for the men who, being unable 
to read or write the English language, will in the course of the 
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winter acquire either art. Branch libraries are also being circu- 
lated in a few camps where there are no reading rooms. In this 
■way nearly 600 men in this vicinity will have the advantage of a 
good public library, and in 3 of the camps those whose ele- 
mentajy education was neglected will have an opportunity of im- 
proving it. In order to aacertain the most suitable building for 
this purpose, the shanties in question are built of dififereut sizea. 
One is divided by a partition, thus separating it into 2 rooms, 
one to serve the purpose of a smoking room with games, the other 
that of a reading and study room. The partition is put up in sec- 
tions easily removable, so that the whole can be thrown into one 
large room, in the event of its being required for a religious ser- 
Tice, social concert or lecture. 

The pamphlet contains also views of the reading camps and ex- 
tracts from letters of commendation and gratitude. 

British Colttmbia, Library of the legislative assembly. Since 1898 
the government of British Columbia has made an annual appro- 
priation for traveling libraries sent out from the provincial 
library at Victoria. Any number of residents over 21 years of 
age may borrow a library for 3 months after agreeing to pay 
transportation, provide a suitable place for the library, select a 
librarian, be responsible for the care of the books and, after 3 
months, forward the library to an address given by the provincial 
librarian. The first applicants from a community must pay $6 
for the cedar bookcase and crate but no community is required 
to pay for more than one bookcase. The libraries are general in 
character but contain a large proportion of works on agriculture, 
mining, forestry, etc. Finding lists of 21 libraries of about lOO 
volumes each have been printed. In 1900, 24 libraries were sent 
to 22 small places. Transportation on the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road is free of charge. 

Aberdeen auociation. Though this organization collects books 
and magazines to give away in remote country districts instead of 
sending traveling libraries, the character of the work is so similar 
that we include the following description based on a paper, by 
Miss E. E. Laidlaw, secretary of the Montreal English branch, 
read at the A. L. A. conference In Montreal 1900, and published 
in Library journal, August 1900. 

The object of the Aberdeen association is to collect good and 
attractive periodicals and other literature, and to distribute it in 
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monthly parcels to settlers wLo apply for it from outlying parts 
of Canada, 

1 To tLose whose homes are &o situated geographically that it 
is diilicuitfor them to obtain literature; 

2 To those who from financial circumstances might not be able 
to buy it; 

3 To those wfio from want of interest might leave themselves 
and their children without good reading matter. 

The association is strictly undenominational, and rigidly avoids 
any semblance of religions or political bias, and sends out such 
literature as suits the religion, and, as far as possible, the tastes 
of the readers. The postage, as the work grew, became a serious 
matter, and though generous subscriptions made the outlay possi- 
ble for a time, a very great relief was felt when the postmaster 
general saw his way to allowing the free carriage of Aberdeen 
association matter. The sources of supply are not confined to 
Canada alone. Lady Aberdeen having created much interest in 
its behalf in England and Scotland. The Ixjudon (Eng.) branch 
has as its president, Lady Dufferin, and as its secretary, Mrs Gor- 
don, of Ellon. Last year 86 cases were received from Great 
Britain, consisting roughly of 25,000 books, 23,000 magazines, 25,- 
000 illustrated papers, etc. These were handled at the central 
office in Ottawa and distributed in 154 cases to the various 
branches. The mailing list at the last annual meeting, Hamilton, 
October 1899, consisted of 1900 monthly parcels sent to 520 poat- 
offlces for 9 months in the year. This made the output 20,000 
parcels, averaging nearly 5 pounds each, and reaching more thaa 
8000 people. 

Lady Aberdeen has also organized in London a scheme of col- 
lection from newspaper offices, etc., in whose editorial rooms 
boxes labeled " For the Aberdeen association " are placed and 
called for by monthly vans, notification of whose arrival is duly 
sent. In this way m.any books sent for review find their way to the 
far off homes in the northwest, there to bring a -savor of new life 
to the snow-bound pioneers, who are laying the foundations of 
civilization for us and our children, and to whom surely our sym- 
pathy for loneliness and patient working and waiting must of 
necessity go forth. 

For the children we have an especial care, all bright pictures 
and books being carefully gathered and branch membership fees 
devoted to buying new literature, specially at Christmas 
time, when we try to send them books to keep. Lady Aberdeen's 
thoughtfulness in sending out paint boxes and colored chalks 
proved a joy, not only to the little ones, but to many a bachelor in 
his little shack. Flower seeds are sent out to brighten the little 
door yards, and an essay competition on a given subject {with 
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liberal prizee) has had good results. It may amuse you to hear 
that one prize bought a pig for an enterprising woman. 

The better known the work of this association the more cordial 
the support it receives from the pablic; and no better criterion 
of the results can be given you than those contained in the re- 
guests for literature and the settlers letters. Among the requests 
Bent in we may quote a few examples: 

Parmer's wife, methodist. Wants love stories and detective 
worts. 

School teacher. Wants good solid reading, good novels, chil- 
dren's literature for distribution, and scientific reading for self. 

Farm band, catholic boy. Wants Uncle Tom's ca}>in and lAttle 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

Farmer's wife, presbyterian, with 10 children. Wants music, 
school books, story books, instruction in dancing, grace of deport- 
ment and carriage, fancy work, late fashions, evening amuse- 
ments and entertainments. 

Manager of lumber camp. Wants historical works and scien- 
tific literature for himself, and miscellaneous French and English 
for camps. 

Roman catholic Indian teacher. Wants magazines, pictorials- 
and flute music. 

Lutheran fanner. Wants anything interesting and instructive. 
Beads English, French and German. 

Carpenter^ widower with 8 children; Joseph, consumptive. 
Wfints religious and moral, and easily read books, specially for 
Joseph. 

ENGLAND 

Oxford nniversity. The following account of the libraries sent 
ont «rtce 1885 is reprinted from an ofBcial circular. 

Traveling libraries are issued by the delegates in connection 
■with courses of Oxford university extension lectures, and are 
packed in strong wooden boxes measuring 24 x 18 x H in. Each 
of the boxes, which are lined with leather and fitted with a sliding 
shelf, servee as a bookcase during the course of lectures. The 
boxes have hinged lids, which are fastened by studs and screw- 
nuts. 

The traveling libraries are issued at no extra charge, beyond 
that of carriage by goods train to and from the university ex- 
tension office, Oxford, on the following conditionsr 

1 The books are deposited in the responsible care of the local 
committee which is acting in concert with the university, for the- 
term during which Oxford lectures are being delivered. 

2 The books are intended for the free use of students attending 
the lectures. 

3 A record of the weekly circulation of each volume moErt be 
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kept by a member of the local committee, or its representative, 
on the printed form provided for that purpose. It is suggested 
that each volume should be issued for.l week at the conclnsion 
of each lecture, and that at the expiration of the week, the 
borrower should be permitted to renew hia loan if no other appli- 
caition has been made for the volume. At the end of the course, 
the circulation form is to be returned with the traveling library 
to Oxford. 

4 If a .volume is defaced or lost, the volume must be paid for. 
If one volume of a set is lost, the set must be replaced. Each 
volume is stamped as the property of the University of Oxford, 

5 On the issue of each library, an invoice in the formj of a 
receipt is posted to the secretary of the local committee; this 
invoice, acknowledging the receipt of the books entered upon it, 
must be signed by the local secretary, and sent ait once to the 
university extension ofBce, Oxford, 

6 The date fixed for the return gf the library, which is about 
a fortnight after the conclusion of the course of lectures, is noti- 
ced on the circulation form. On returning the library to Oxflord, 
carriage by goods train must be prepaid and the address card 
reversed. 

Some centers, which have tried both plans, find it best to keep 
the library in a central room for reference. Students meet 
there, at certain times every day, and discuss their difficulties. 
It is important not to keep the library in a room which is in any 
way identified with a sectarian institution. In cenrtere where 
the books are distributed after each lecture, a list should' be 
printed of ill the books in the library. A copy of this list should 
i>e given to all the students attending the classes. It is proper that 
these students should have the first claim on the books. A local 
committee should aim at forming a permanent reference library 
for students. Residents will often be glad to supplement the 
traveling libraries by lending books from their own llbnaries for 
the use of students during the course. 

The traveling libraries are intended to encourage students to 
buy and read the books recommended by the lecturer. Some- 
times the libraries are kept in the shop of a local bookseller, who 
undertakes to issue the books to students at certain times. Some 
local committees ask their booksellers to keep, just before and 
-during the course, a stock of the textbooks recommended to the 
students. Some free and subscription libraries have also pro- 
vided a university extension table during a course; such a table 
should contain the books recommended in the syllabus. 

Extra libraries can be obtained for the course on payment of 
•an additional fee. 

In 1900, 128 libraries were sent to extension centers.^-- ■ 
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Cambridgre muTersity. Following a plan Bimllar te that of Ox- 
ford the UniTersity of Cflmbridge eends traveling librariOB to it» 
extension centers. The syetem is described ae follows in a nni- 
versity bulletin. 

A traveling library consieting of 1 copy of each of the text- 
books and of most of the books of reference mentioned in the 
lectarer'B Byllabne is provided by the syndicate for each course of 
lectures and the subscription is covered by the inclusive fee 
charged for the course. The librarj' i» lent distinctly for purpoees 
of reference, but additional copies of certain of the books sup- 
plied to the center may, in some cases, be obtained from the 
syndicate for loan purposes on payment of Is a volume for 3 
months. These may be circulated among the students. The 
following regulations must be strictly olDserved: 

1 There shaJI be in every center a responsible librarian ap- 
proved by the syndicate who shall undertake the managementf 
eaie custody, and prompt return of the books. 

2 The books shall be kept in a central place, so that tthey can 
be consulted by the students without being removed. The 
authorities of the free library or local museum are often willing 
to provide a room where the books may be placed and consulted. 

3 The center ^hall pay the carriage of the books both ways. 

4 The books shall be returned to syndicate buildings immedi- 
ately after the examination or at the conclusion of the course. 

Victoria university (Manchester). In connection with its uni- 
versity extension lectures, traveling libraries are lent to" center* 
under the following rules: 

The libraries are the property of the university, and are placed 
by them in the hands of the local committeee, who are held rc^spon- 
sible for their care, and are required to replace any volume or 
Tolames that may be damaged or lost while the books are in their 
charge. 

The fee for the loan of each ordinary library is 1 guinea, 
but when the number of volumes required is exceptionally large, 
a suitable multiple of this fee is charged. The local committee 
are further required to pay the cost of carriage from the univer- 
sity. 

The books are intended for the free use of students attending 
the lectures, preference being given to those who are regula.r 
membera of the elaas. 

A record of the weekly circulation of each volume must be 
kept by a member of the local committee, or its representative, 
on the printed form provided for the purpose. It is suggested 
that each volume should be issued for 1 week, at the conclu- 
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«ion of each lecture, and that, at the expiration of the week, the 
borrower Bhoald be permitted to renew hia loan if no other appli- 
cation haa been made for the volume. At the end of the course, 
the circulation form is to be returned with the traveling library 
to the university. 

Libraries must, as a rule, be returned to the university within 
7 days of the examination; or, if no examination is held, 
witliin li days of the oondusion of the couree. Ihey may, how- 
ever, if not required for orther centers, be borrowed from the uni- 
versity, for 3 months before or after the course, on payment 
«f an additional fee. 

London, ITational liberal olnb. The club lends "village librarie»," 
■containing 50 or 60 volumes on history, politics, biography and 
standard novels, packed on shelves in strong, iron-bound boxes 
covered with canvas. Each box has a catalogue and a num- 
ber of liberal leaflets for distribution. The libraries are lent for 
3 months and the books are circulated under rules imposed by 
the person in charge. No fee is required by the National liberal 
club for the library, but the village librarian may exact from 
borrowers a fee of a halfpenny a volume as a recompense for 
his work. The person to whom the library is sent is responsible 
for the safe return of the books. 

Xondon, Review of reviews. From the circulating library of 
the Review of reviews, traveling libraries are sent to remote vil- 
lages in England and Wales. The work began in 1694 and was 
suggested by requests from country people for advice about the 
choice of books and editions. 12 general libraries of 40 volumes 
each are available and each library is duplicated several times. 
On payment of £6 a year a community may borrow a traveling 
library every 3 months. Each library is catalogued and sent 
in a painted wooden box which has a clamp and a lock. 

DENMARK 

The state committee for advancing the interest of popular 
libraries, in addition to granting subsidies to public libraries, 
has established a number of traveling libraries of from 36 to 50 
volumes each. The libraries are lent without charge for 6 
months to small and newly organized libraries in country dis- 
ricts. Each library is accompanied by printed catalogues and 
a simple charging system, and is sent in a bookcase having 2 
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ahelre^, 2 doors, lock and iron handle. Translated from A. 8. 
Steenberg, FolkebogsamUnger, derm JUatorte og wdr^ning, 1900 

AUSTRALIA 

Public library of Jlew Sonth Wales, The traveling libraries 
sent out from the public library of Kew South Wales at Sydney 
are supported by the state and lent nnder the following condi- 
tions: 

Books will be leut only to trustees or committees of free 
libraries, schools of arts, literary associations, mechanics ioatl- 
tntes, libraries of municipalities, or recognized groups of 
BtudentB, that are beyond the boundaries of the city of Sydney. 

AH books authorized to be lent under these conditions are 
bound in good strong binding, placed in boxes constructed of 
nearly uniform size numbered from 1 to 103. Each box con- 
tains 40 to 100 volumes, according to its catalogue, in which 
no alteration can be made. The period of loan shall be 4 
jnonths. 

Printed catalogues of the contents of each box, stating the 
"value of each book, together with forms of applications for 
loans, will be forwarded free of charge, on application being 
made to the principal librarian. 

Trustees or committees of country libraries, etc., wishing to 
obtain boxes of books on loan, must make application in writ- 
ing, to be accompanied by an undertaking in the form approved 
t)y the trustees of the public library of New Soutlj Wales, to 
indemnify them against loss. 

Borrowers in their applications must give a full description 
of the library, room, or building in which it is proposed to de- 
posit the books. They must also submit, for approval of the 
trustees, the special conditions or regulations under which it 
is proposed to lend any books so obtained from the trustees, 
■who reserve to themselves the right of refusing any application 

No chai-ge will be made for the loan of any box of books to 
cover the cost of railway freight and packing, but the borrower 
is expected to arrange for the necessary cartage at his end, 
when near a railway station or seaport. No receipt will be 
given for any books returned until they have been collated and 
an adjustment made for any loss or damage that may be dis- 
covered. 

In order to assist any circle of students attending a course 
of university extension lectures, or studying some subjects 
needing books that can not otherwise be obtained, a special col- 
lection of 12 to 50 books, as selected by the class of students, 
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will be made up and sent on loan, whenever practicable. Timely 
application muBt be made for any such special box of booke^ 
accompanied by a guaranty of fair usage and safe return. 

Each library is general in character and contains about 5^ 
standard fiction. Special libraries for farmers, fruit growers 
and miners were prepared but were so little used that they 
have been withdrawn. In 1900, 242 libraries were sent to 128 
small towns. 

Fnblio library, museiuitB, and National gallery of Viotoria. The 
oldest system of traveling libraries atill in existence is in opera- 
tion in Melbourne, and is thus described by E. La T. Armstrong» 
librarian of the public library. 

The system of traveling libraries was put into operation in 
Viotoria in May 1860, the scheme having been devised in April 
■ 1859, to help the libraries which had already been started, and 
to promote the establishment of libraries throughout Victoria. 
A start was made with 20 cases containing 1000 volumes, which 
were lent to 6 Institutes. At first the circulation was confined 
to localities near Melbourne, but by the time the tentative stage 
had passed the era of railroad construction had begun. As each 
line of railway was opened d^nands came for loans, at first to 
form the nucleus of a library, and afterward, as the local collec- 
tions increased, to afford a fluctuating supplement. This has 
been the invariable history of the circulation of the traveling 
library system in this state. One library 160 miles from Mel- 
bourne ha» borrowed 132 cases, another 130 miles from Mel- 
bourne, 115 cases. 

New cases of books were added from time to time as funds 
permitted till 1893. From then till July 1900, no money was 
placed at the disposal of the trustees to make further additions. 
For the service of the current financial year £500 was made avail- 
able, and 1977 volumes have already been added. All the con- 
tents of the cases not lent were overhauled, and out of date books 
discarded. Additions were made available for loan at the end of 
January. Since that date applications have been received from 
21 country institutes for the loan of 38 cases, and it is thought 
that when the new system is brought more freely under notice,, 
the resources of this section of the public library will be strained 
to meet the demands from all parts of the state. 

After filing bonds for amounts equal to the value of the booka^ 
trustees of free libraries and mechanics institutes and municipal 
councils may borrow libraries for 6 months or a year. In mak- 
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iDg application borrowers are requested to give information as 
follows: 

1 A brief description of the building in which the library is lo- 

cated, statinfc whether it is of brick, wood or stone. 

2 The days and hours during which the library is open to the 

public, 

3 Whether books are lent out. 

4 The estimated population served by the library. 

5 The nature, if any, of the agricultural operations in the dis- 

trict, i. e. whether wheat-growing, grazing, stock breeding, 
dairying, fruit-growing (stating kinds of fruit grown), or any 
other rural industry, 

6 The nature of the mining operations, if any, in the district. 

7 The number of volumes in the local library. 
Transportation one way is paid by the borrower but by a 

regulation of the Victorian railway department, all libraries are 
returned to Melbourne free of charge. 133 libraries of about 50 
volumes each are now available, and a number of them are special 
subject libraries for circulation in mining and farming districts. 

Bookcases are made of wood, bound with bi-ass at each cor- 
ner, lined with green baize and provided with strong handles at 
the sides. They are closed by sliding doors and covered with 
waterproof tarpaulin to protect them during transportation. 
The first cases construeted were of oak and cost £ti 10s. Native 
^mber is now used and the cost is £3 10s each. 
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Heai-d, Mrs E. B.. report on libra- 
ries of Seaboard air line railway, 
122"-23'. 

Helena <Mont.) public library, homo 
library work; 13r. 

Home librartes, 9". laff-ar. 

Hotels, libraries for. 9-, 2G'-27'. 



Howells, W. D., on influence of 
popular novel, 34*-35', 

Humphrey (Neb.), Condon public 
library, traveling library work, 
109*. 

Hutchins. F. A., work Tor Wiscon- 
sin traveling libraries, 31'. 

Huxley, T. II., on reading, 42'. 

Idaho, traveling Ubrarles In, 112*. 
lies. George, Work of traveling 11- 

bi'aries, 30---32'. 
Illinois, traveling libraries in, SB*- 

92". 
Illinois association of domestic aci- 

ence, traveling library work, 89°- 

90*. 
Illinois farmers Institute, traveling 

library work, 80°-9Ci', 
Illinois university state library 

school, traveling library work. 

92'. 
Indiana, traveling libraries In, 88'- 



Injurles to property, penalty, nO'; 

to books, rules, G0"-61'. 
Interiibrary loans, 27'. 
Iowa, traveling libraries In. lOT'-S'. 
Itinerant libraries. In Scotland, 43*- 

44'; In America, 44". 

J. D. Witter free traveling library 
association, Wisconsin. 97'-99'. 

Kansas, traveling libiilrics In. 106'- 

9». 
Kansas City (Mo.) mother's union, 

traveling library work, 128'-29'. 
Kentucky, traveling librariea In, 

84=-85'. 
Kleldograph, 18*. 

Xiantems and slides. 29*, 65'. 

Librarians, adopt aggressive meth- 
ods, &'V. 

Libraries, antiquity, 3'; disposition 
of old books, 35'-36'; function of 
modem, 42'-43'; reference, 6*; re- 
lations to schools, 41'-42'; school 
district, 8", 30"; state aid, W; Bub- 
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Borlptlon, C; for traveling, not 
traveling libraries, 3V; trustees, 
42'; townsblp, 25'-26'. See tUao 
IJnviroDment libraries; Estenalon 
libraries; Free libraries; Home 
libraries; Special subject libraries; 
Traveling llbrarleH. 

Library, Influence of. 5*-?'; original 
character, 6". 

" Library barrens," 39*. 

Library car, 9". 

Library cards, 03". 

Library Idea, development, 6*-"'. 

Lightbouees, libraries for, 9", 115'. 

Literature of kno'wledge, 5'; of 
power, 5'. 

LoRns. interllbrary. 27'; to Individu- 
als, 27"; in New York state li- 
brary, 27*-28'. 

London, National liberal club, vil- 
lage libraries of, 144'. 

London, Review of rerieirs, traveling 
library work, 144'. 

Louisiana, traveling libraries In. 



HcOill university. Department of 
traveling libraries, work of, 137*- 

Magazlnes, disposition of old, 36'. 

Maine, traveling libraries In, 66*. 

Man, evolution through books, 4'-5'. 

Mankato (Minn.) truvE^ling library 
association, work of, 107*. 

Maps, traveling, 9*. 

Marinette (Wis.) free traveling li- 
brary association, worlt of, 101'. 

Maryland, traveling libraries in. 
76"-77'. 

Masaecbusetts, traveling libraries 

In, es'-eg*. 

Medical libraries, traveling, 22'. 
Melbourne, traveling libraries In, 

44'. 
Mending books, G4'. 
Michigan, traveling libraries In, 02'- 

Mining camps, libraries for. 9". 



Minneapolis women's council, trav- 
eling library work, 107'. 

Minnesota, traveling Ubmrles In, 
105*-r. 

Missouri, traveling libraries In, 
108*. 

Montana, traveling libraries In, 
llO*. 

Napoleon, traveling book collec- 
tions of, 3T. 

National alliance of the unitarian 
and other Christian women, trav- 
eling library work, 128', 

National congress of mothers, trav- 
eling library work, 129". 

Nebraska, traveling libraries In, 
lOG". 

New England traveling library, 
work of, 127*-28'. 

New Jersey, traveling libraries In, 
74'-75'. 

New South Wales public library, 
traveling lilwiary work, 145M0'. 

N. Y. (state), school district libra- 
ries, 8'. 30*; aid (or librari*.s, 10'; 
library Vaws, 10', 24', 45'; travel- 
ing libraries in. 70"-73'. 

New York, Agullar free library so- 
ciety, traveling library work, 71'. 

New York, Cathedral free circula- 
ting library, traveling library 
work, 72'. 

New York Central railroad, travel- 
ing libraries of, 120'-2l'. 

New York. First-day school associ- 
ation of the New York yearly 
meeting of friends, traveling li- 
brary work, 72". 

New York public library, traveling 
library work. 70'-71'; home li- 
brary work, 134*. 

New York state assembly of 
mothers, traveling library work, 
129*. 

New York state library, loans, 27'- 
28'. 

Now York state traveling library 
system, summary. 4a'-65', 
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New York Times, on women's clubs, 
13'-14'. 

Newark free t)ubllc library, travel- 
ing library work, 75'. 

Nortb Adams (Mass.) public library, 
(raveling library work, CU". 

North Carolina, traveling libraries 
in, TS'-TS'. 

North Dakota, travellug lH>raries 
in, 110'. 

Northern Minnesota traveUug li- 
brary association, work of, IW. 

Ohio, traveling libraries in. SS'-SS"; 

county libraries, ST'-SS". 
Ontario traveling libraries, work of, 

138'-3e*. 
Ordering, books, D5'. 
Oregon, traveling librarips in, 112'. 
Overdue books, rnies, 02". 
Oxford (Bng.), university e.vtenaion 

libraries, 44*. 
Oxford university, traveling library 

work, 141'-42". 

Packing boxes, 59°. 

Pennsylvania, traveling libraries in, 

■JZ'-li'. 
Philadelphia free library, traveling 

library work, 73'-74'. 
I'hotographs, traveling, 29", G5'. 
Pictures, traveling, sec Traveling 

pictures. 
Pittsburg. Carnegie library, home 

library work, 135'-36'. 
Place cards, 63'. 

police stations, libraries for, ft*. 
Polish national alliance (of U. S.) 

and traveling libraries, work of. 

126'. 
Pratt Institute free library, home 

library work, 135'. 
Press, commendation of traveling 

libraries, 29'-SO'. 
Printing, invention of, effect on 

education, 3*. 
providence IR. I.) society for or- 
ganizing charity, home library 

work, 132'-33'. 
Public libraries, see Free libraries. 



Queen Anne's county (Md.) travel- 
ing libraries, 76". 

Banck, S. H., Forgotten traveling 
libraries, 44'. 

Readers cards, 61'. 

Beading, advantage over listening. 
4'; vaiue of eomparison in, 34'; 
value of consecutive, 20°; educa- 
tion of taste for, 34=-35'; In farm- 
houses, 22'-24'; importance. 3'-5'; 
of popular novels, 34'-35'; selec- 
tion and supervision, 5'. Sec also 
Books. 

Reading camps, 13S=-31>'. 

Receipt cards, 03'. 

Reference libraries, 6"; traveling, 
IT-lS'. 

Renewals, rules, GO', 62". 

Reservce, rules, W,i>2'. 

Return notices, (J4'. 

Review of reviews, London, traveling 
library work, 144'. 

Rhode Island, traveling libraries in, 
70". 

Rochester (Minn.) traveling library 
a^ociation, work of, lOT. 

Rockford (IH.) public library, trav- 
eling library work, 92'. 

Rural library extension, 24=-2G". 

San Francisco, Mercantile library 
association, traveling library 
work, 111'. 

School district libraries, 8", 30*. 

Schools, relations to libraries, 41*- 
42"; application for libraries, 51'- 
52'. 

Scientific collections, traveling, V. 

Scotland, Itinerant libraries in, 43'- 
44". 

Seaboard air line railway, travel- 
ing libraries of, 121*-23'. 

Selection of books, 30', 32*-33', 35'. 

Shelfllsting, 56'. 

Ships, llbrnries for, 9', 44', 1I3'-15', 

Size, of traveling libraries, 38', 45', 
46'. 

Special subject libraries. 28'-29', 43*. 
54'. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Annual Report 1901 



To the Regents of the Utwoersity of the State of New Ywk 

As director of the Home Education Department I report on 
the public libraries divlBion for the year ending Sep. 30, 1901, as 
follows: 

Staff and ezpenditnrea. The w&rk has been done by the same 
Btaff aB last year as well as possible with the limited force, bnt 
the need of a subinspector is increasingly felt. 

Expenditures of the year for home education including public 
libraries, traTeling libraries and collections, study dabs and ex- 
tension teaching were: cash apportionment to public libraries 
119,599.51, books $4609.73, pictnres $102.30, fittings $456.27, sup- 
plies $40.23, printing $1813.78, travel $511.03, transportation 
$657.67, telegrams and telephone $121.05, services $450.15, re- 
turned fees $105.65, incidentals 25c, salaries $26,581.42, a total 
of $54,948.94, being an increase of $5276.11 over 1900. The re- 
ceipts from fees were $2245.99. 

LIBRARY CHARTBRS, RXMHSTILA.'nOIV Aim TRANSFERS 

Chartered and transfcTred 
During the year five permanent and nine proTislonal library 
charters were granted. Nine provisional charters previously 
granted were made permanent. Three charters were amended 
by changing corporate names. Seven library transfers were 
approved and the charters of three of those transferred and 
thus consolidated with other libraries were surrendered and the 
corporations dissolved. 
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The following tables show location, name, volnmeB and prop- 
erty of each library. 

Llbrai7 ch&rtera, Oct 1, 190a-S«p. 30, 1901 



TaliuDe* I Property 




Johnstown ... 
Patoh<^ae ... 
Biveid^e .... 
BmrndLake.. 



Fremont 

Frankfort,... 
Haines Falla . 
Rivertiead .... 

Then>aa 

Walden 



JohnBtown Pnblio Library . 

Palohogne Library .. 

Riverdale Library Aaaociation . 
Woman's Round Lake Improvement 

Society ....,,,.,.,. 

Ricbards Library 

Frotitional oharttrt for ftne j/tan 

. Belfast Pnblio Library 

, Brewster Library 

. Bristol Free Library 

, Bronx Free Librarf 

. FnmiCort Free Library 

. Haines Falls Free Library 

, Roanoke Pnblic Library 

, Theresa Free Library 

. Walden Pnblio Libruy 



Provitional ohartu-a natU pmtMmviit 

Cornwall .... ... Cornwall Pnblic Library .... 

Cornwall on Hodson Corn wall-on-Hnd son Pnblic Library 

Qroton Groton Public Library 

Liverpool Liverpool Public Library 

Moatonr Falls Montonr Falls Free Library ... 

Kewfield Newfleid Public Library 

Plattabnrg Plattsbnrg Public Library 

Riohmoud Hill Richmond Hill Library 

EUierbnme Sherburne Public Library 



1200 
2 023 
1435 



2 210 
2 473 
2 513 



1504 67 
1034 72 
1100 86 
3055 33 
1238 
2 201 57 



Charteri am«ttdad 
Name changed from Sing Sing Pnblio Library to Os- 

sining Public Library 
Name chanced from Stockton Free Library to Mary B. 

Seymour Memorial Free Library 
Name changed from Syracuse Central Library to Syta- 
"se Public Library 



Litiraxy transfers approved Oct. 1, 1900-Sap. 80, 1901 



No. 


From 


X. 


Tola. 












Belfast, Board of education, diet. 1. 
Brooklyn Pablio Library Associa- 
tion, Tompkins park branch 

Brookhaven, Board ot education. 






3 

4 


Brooklyn Pnblio Library 


1760 










6 




1142 









bTnnifemd to Itit of ngUtered 
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Charters soirendwed and oorporatiou dissolved 
Albion Pnblic Library 
Qneena Free Library 
Tramansbnrg Pabllc Library 

Orowth and support 

Growth of free lending libraries. The number of independent 
libraries regularly admitted to the University like colleges, after 
deducting three withdrawn by consolidation, haa increased by 
11 and is now 186. Those free for circulation contain 718,775 
volumes, an increase of 112,443 or 18ji for the year. This is the 
largest gain in seven years. Their circulation was 2,605,610, an 
increase of 423,456 or 19;^, and the average circulation was 362 
for each 100 volumes. 

The new libraries when asking recognition varied in size from 
nothing up to 2054 volumes and in property from |114 to ^10,855, 
the larger sum representing the provision of a beautiful build- 
ing. Most of them, as heretofore, were established on a moder- 
ate scale by earnest and self-denying efforts. Nine libraries 
which had prospered for five years under provisional charters 
obtained permanent charters, showing an accumulation of over 
(1000 of property in every case; in one instance of f2201 and in 
another of f3065. 

Support. Of 186 libraries in the University 135 have received 
during the year state grants of money for buying books and 
100, or a little more than half, have been aided, or in a very few 
instances supported, by local taxation. Two or three have en- 
dowments that meet their needs, and possibly SS receive some 
income from investments. 

Of these newly organized and approved libraries 86 have no 
direct recognition from the public for whose benefit they are 
maintained. The number of those that fail to receive adequate 
recognition is still greater. To be widely and permanently use- 
ful the public library should be accepted by the community as 
no longer a private charity but a public charge, and while friends 
of the enterprise are entitled to all praise for their generous 
and personal devotion they should not hesitate to say that the 
best and easiest way to support a library is by tax as our com- 
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mon schoo'lB are eapported. This course gives the library dig- 
nity as as inatitutioii, insares public iotereflt and promises per- 
manence. 

Be^ixtered Libraries 

In addition to libraries cliartered by the University or ad- 
mitted on special application, there are many incorporated by 
the Legislature &r ander general law and a growing namber 
attached to other incorporated institntions. If conforming to 
an approved library standard we, on request, register sucli libra- 
ries. Each branch library of 1000 volnmee may also be regis- 
tered, so that one library in New York or Brooklyn, may have 
30 or 15 branches on the register. We must therefore add to 
the 186 TJniveraity libraries 99 registered libraries as equally 
nnder state supervision and entitled to the same privileges of 
state and local aid. 

The following libraries and branches have been thus registered 
dnring the year. 

Libraries reglstwred Oct. 1, 1900-Sep. 30, lOOl 



^„ 


Foelulfioe 


X.., 


VolDOlM 


p™p.rty 


1 


Albaoj- 

Brooklyn 

ColleRe Point.. 

LewiBton 

Marlboro 

New York 

Portchester ... 
Q"«en8 


Albany Free Library, Pine Hills branch 
Brooklyn Pnblio Library 


913 

1500 
2200 
2300 
1000 

1085 
3 081 
1850 
600 
500 
1687 
1751 

433 


«1575 




















6 


Children's Masenm Library ol the 




7 


Poppenhnsen Inetitute Library 


3000 


























13 


QaeeDS Borough Library, Qneene 












18 799 











INSPBCTIOM 

Libraries visited. Inspector William B. Eastman and his assist- 
ants visited in 42 counties 151 libraries of which 44 had not 
been previously reached and 17 are not connected with the Uni- 
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versity. Charters were granted to 19 of the libraries visited, 
8 were registered as maintaining a proper standard, and grants 
of public library money were made to 81. 

The inspector gave 48 lectures, addresses, etc. before educa- 
tional gatherings, State and Pratt Institute library schools, and 
at a library building dedication. Three lectures were illustrated 
by stereopticon pictures of library buildings and plans. 

Certificates of approved circulation. 55 registered libraries and 
branches maintained by private corporations for free public use 
received certificates of approved circulation on which to base 
applications for local aid by public taxation as follows : 

CertiflcatM of approved circulatiou Oct. 1, 1900-Sep. 30, 1901 



Adams free . 

Albany free 

Catholic Union 

Yonng Men's Ageociation -- .-. - ■>. 

Young Men's Christian Aasoeiation .. 

Yonng Men's Cbristian Association 

Aniaterdam Library AsBoeiation ., 

Aubnru, Seymour Library Association 

Canisteo, Wimodaugbsian free 

KImira, Steele Memorial . ........ 

Flnabiug Library Assooiation 

Olens Falls, Crandallfree 

GlovoTBville free . 

Hambui^ free 

Kingston citv 

Montour Falls free 

New Berlin Library Aasoolati on 

New Berlin Library AsBociation 

New Tork Free Circnlating Library for the Blind. ..-. 

New York Agaitar free, Eth at. br... 

B9lb Bt.br ; 

llOthat. br 

Eaat Broadway br.. 

TravelinK libraries br 

Cathedral free oirculatiug 

(Poblic and parochial schools) 

(Unregistered branches) — 

General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen 

Harlem ...... 

Haimonidea free 

New York public 

Bloomingdale br 

Bond Bt, br 

Cbatbam sq. bi 

George Bmcebr 

Harlem br 

Jsickson sq. br 



aSOOO 

b9(m 

40 000 

32 500 

5300 

40 000 

30 000 

31000 

59 000 

3200 

23 500 

1800 

4500 

3900 

6777 

150 000 

170 000 

190 000 

200 000 

20 000 

77 BOO 

118 000 

120 000 

93 000 



162 500 
130 000 
146 500 
140 000 
129 000 
127 500 
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C«rtifloates of approved cfrcnlatioii Oct. 1, ieoo-S«p. 30, 1901 (contiHuet) 



JCew York pnMio (oowalodfd) 

Mnhlenberg br 

Ottendorfer br 

Biveraide br 

3ith St. br 

Yorkvillebr 

(TniTeUtig libraries) 

St AgDeg free-... 

Tenement Hoaae chapter 

Unirersity Settlement &ee.. ... 

Washingtoa Heighta tteo 

Webster free 

Yonne Hen's Benevoleot AaBOoiatioii free oiccnlating 

YoDUg Women'a ChriBtlan Agsociation 

Borne, Jervis ., 

Scbenectadv free 

Scbn vlerville f ree (8 months) '. .. 

Boath Danaville, Ladies free ............. 

Ladies free ............. .. 

TaiTjtowL Young Men's L^oeum 

Tottenville Library Aasooiation. , ........ ......... 

(Prinoe's Bay br. nnieg.-)^ ................ 

Troy children'* cironlating. , .. 

Union Springs public 



143 000 
9500 
60 000 
80 000 

106 000 
BO 600 
88 000 
38 000 
SO 000 



Oct. S, 1900, 33 approTed applications amountiug to |4021.24, 
brought over from last year because of lack of funds, were paid. 
It was clear tbat unless the Legislature granted an increase, 
available funds for the fiscal year would not permit payment 
of claims to the full limit of |200 allowed to each library, and 
the rapidly accumulating applications were held for the 
Regents meeting of Dec. 20, 1900, which authorized grants 
of $100 or less. Dec. 21, 1900, grants of |6207.95 aJid 
Mar. 19, 1901, grants of $3912.60 were paid on this basis. May 
1, 1901, 11315 were paid on a limit of |50 to each library with 
the understanding that if possible the deficiency would be suj)- 
plied at the close of the fiscal year. By rigid economy in ex- 
penses and suspension of book buying for clubs and traveling 
libraries this was barely possible, and Sep. 20, 1901, ail ap- 
proved applications ($4142.72) were paid, up to the limit of $100 
to each library. The total amount for the year was $19,599.51 
paid to 200 libraries including branches, an average of $98 to 
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each. In paymentB brought over from the previoBS year the 
limit of |100 was not observed. If these payments are deducted 
from the total there remains |15,578.27 of public library grants 
for this year; a smaller sum than in any year since 1896. There 

are now 276 libraries which have at some time received state 
aid. 

Librftiies receivlii^ grruitfl Oct. 1, 1800-Sep. 30, 1001 

|100 Adams free 

100 Addison public 

200 Albany free (2 branches) 

100 Albany, Catholic Union 

100 Albany, Y. M. C. A. 

100 Alfred University 

IS Allen's Hill free 

100 Amsterdam Library Association 

100 Andover free 

100 Angelica free 

100 Auburn, Seymour 

100 Aurora public 

100 Ballston public 

100 Belfast public 

100 Belmont Literary and Historical Society free 

100 Bolivar free 

150 Boonville, Erwin Library and Institute 

100 Brewster 

100 Bristol free 

100 Brockport, Normal School 

300 Brooklyn public (3 branches) 

100 Brooklyn, Children's Museum Lib. of Brooklyn Inst. 

100 Brooklyn, Fort Hamilton free 

300 Buffalo Catholic Institute 

100 Bolfalo Historical Society 

200 Buffalo University, medical dep't 

100 Buffalo, Grosvenor public 

30 Buffalo, Women's Educational and Industrial Union 

35 Caldwell, Lake George free 

76 Camden Library Association 

50 Canaan public 

100 Ganandaigua, Wood Library Association ,^ , 
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flSO 


Canaseraga, Essentiai Club free 


100 


Canastota pablic 


100 


CaniBteo, Wimodaaghsian free 


100 


Canton free 


100 


Catakill pnblic 


100 


Cazenovia Public Library Society 


100 


Claveraek free 


200 


Clinton, Hamilton College 


56 50 


College Point, Poppenhusen Institute 


100 


CornwalJ-on-HndBon. public 


56 


Crown Point, Hammond 


100 


Cuba Circulating Library Association 


100 


Dansville public 


100 


Depew B. R. Y. M. C. A. 


100 


Dryden, Southworth 


100 


Dunkirk, Brooks Memorial 


22 


East Cbatham public 


39 82 


Easton pnblio 


100 


Ellenville public 


200 


Elmira, Steele Memorial 


100 


Eseex free 


130 


Fairport public 


50 


Fillmore, Wide Awake Club 


100 


Flushing Library AsBociation 


100 


Forestport Literary and Social Union 


100 


Frankfort free 


100 


Fredonia, D. R. Barker free 


100 


Freeport public 


100 


Friendship free 


100 


Fulton public 


75 


Ghent pnblic 


100 


Glen Cove public 


25 


Glen Haven public 


100 


Glens Falls, Crandall free 


100 


Gloveraville free 


98 16 


Gouverneur Reading Room Association 


100 


Gowauda free 


200 


Grahamsville, Daniel Pierce 


112 


Gpoton pnblic 
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1100 Haines Falls free 

82 99 Hamburg free 

100 Haverstraw King's Daughters public 

100 Herkimer free 

38 50 Highland Paiie 

100 HornellsTllle, Hornell Library Associntioa 

300 Hudson, Hendrick Hudson tree 

17 50 .Hunter pnblic 

100 Uion district 

100 Jamestown, James Frendergast Library Aaa'n 

100 Johnstown 

50 Jordanville public 

40 Keene Valley pnblic 

100 Keuka College aod Institute 

200 Kingston city 

100 Kingston, Ponckhockie public 

100 Lake Placid public 

100 Lewiston freii 

50 Liberty public 

90 Liverpool [.nblic 

100 Lockport public 

60 Lodi Whittier 

100 Long Island City, Queensborough, Steinway branch 

70 Malone, Wadhams Eeading Circle 

100 Marathon, Peck Memorial 

20 Marlboro 

100 Massena 

37 50 Mellenville public 

100 Middletown 

50 Mohawk public 

100 Mt Vernon public 

60 Nanuet public 

80 Nassau free 

100 New Bochelle public 

384 New York, Aguilar free (4 branches) 

100 New York, Bronx free 

100 New York, Bryson Library, Teachers College 

100 New York Free Circulating Library for the Blind 

100 ■ New York, Harlem 
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»100 New York, Hudson QmlH 

100 New York, Maimonides free 

100 New York, St Agnes free 

100 New York, Tenement Hoase chapter 

75 New York, Union Settlement 

100 ■ New York, University Settlement free 

100 New York, Wasbington Heights free 

100 New York, Webster free 

200 New York, Y. M. B. A. free circulating 

100 New York, Y. W. C. A. 

100 Newark free public 

50 Newfield public 

100 North Tonawanda public 

100 Nyack 

100 OgdeoBbarg public 

100 Oneonta public 

100 Oseining public 

100 Ovid free 

100 Patchogne 

100 Penn Yan public 

50 Pbilmont public 

100 PiermoDt free 

100 Pine Plains free 

130 Pinebuab Library Association 

200 PlattBbarg public 

12 50 Pocantico Hills Lyceum 

.120 Poplar Ridge, Hazard 

100 Port Henry, Sherman free 

50 Port Jervis, Minisink Valley Historical Society 

100 Port Jervis free 

50 Port Wasbington free 

100 Portchester 

300 Potsdam public 

100 Randolph, Chamberlain Institnte 

97 50 Bed Hook public 

66 30 Kichfleld Springs public 

100 Richmond Hill 

100 Riverbead free 

100 Biverhead, Roanoke public 
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«100 


KockTille Center public 


100 


Rome, Jervis Library Association 


100 


Bound Lalie, Woman's Round Lake Improvement 




Society 


160 


Salem, Bancroft public 


100 


Saratoga Springs public 


100 


Saugerties public 


100 


Scbenectady free public 


100 


Scbenectady, Union College . 


100 


Schuylerville free 


160 


Sea Cliff public 


75 


Seaford, De Lancey Floyd-Jones free 


100 


Seneca Falls Library Association 


200 


Shelter Island Public Library Society 


216 


Sherburne public 


100 


Sidney public 


60 


South Dansviile, Ladies free 


100 


Southampton, Rogers Memorial 


100 


SpringTille public 


100 


Stockton, Mary E. Seymour Memorial free 


100 


Syracuse public 


100 


Tarrytown Lyceum 


100 


Ticonderoga public 


69 24 


Tomkins Cove public 


100 


Tonawanda public 


100 


Tottenville Library Association 


100 


Troy children's circulating 


60 


Troy, T. W. A. 


100 


Utica public 


100 


Vernon public 


20 


Wadhams Mills Library Association 


100 


Walden public 


100 


Walton, William B. Ogden free 


100 


Warrensbnrg, Richards 


60 


Waterford public - 


100 


Waterloo Library and Historical Society 


70 


Watertown Athenaeum 


100 


Watkins free public 


50 


Waverly High School ^ , 
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1100 


WellBTille public 


76 ■ 


West Winfleld (ree 


10 


Wegtbury, Green Wood public 


100 


Westport Library Association 


100 


White Plains pablic 


100 


Yonkers public 


TO 


Toniers, Women's Institute 
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26 
26 
24 
23 
17 
11 
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26 
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2 
27 
33 
61 
42 
38 
20 
37 
33 
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2 
6 

10 
3 
1 

.... 
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20 
16 
20 

9 
15 

7 
13 


.... 


20 
14 
18 
16 


..... 

6 
18 
22 
26 
31 
71 
5G 


55 
62 
115 
131 
115 
104 
140 
141 
151 


40 
63 
86 
92 
116 
161 
183 
173 
200 




























1900 
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35 




1 




36 


























163 


21 


99 


1 


286 


84 


236 


1017 


1136 









SUMMARY OF STATtSTIOS 

In the following table, totals of reports made to the Begents 
by 1137 libraries of 200 volumes or more are compared with 
totals of similar reports of preceding years since organization 
of this department in 1892. 

The details of individual libraries are not printed as in previ- 
oas years. Detail of library conditions and work will be given 
hereafter at frequent intervals as changes seem to demand. 
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OompUfttlve suminAry of all libtarlaB i^ortlng 1893-1901 





llb^id^ 


,0.™. 


CirCTi»tU» 












Added 


Total 




1893 


600 


336196 


3 861913 


81S6602 


18H 


701 


246 761 


1138 378 


S 619 178 


1896 


733 


268 741 




4166 741 




806 


296 498 


4 647 661 


6008 409 


1897 


869 


324 687 


4931889 


6 811 470 


1898 


93S 


373 616 


6 393106 


7318 249 


1899 


985 


441964 


5 816 519 


8373 333 


1900 , 


1035 


483 661 


6 217 980 


6 760 878 


1901 


<tll37 


616 911 


6 796 341 


10227 736 



In the above table circulation of libraries free to a limited 
class, as school libraries, Young Men's Association libraries and 
those requiring a subscription fee, is included with circulation 
of libraries free to all. In the next table only free lending 
libraries are given. 

Free lending libraries 1893-1001 







»..^™, 


TBAB 


So. 


VolamM 


Total 


F.[dv 


Per 1000 


Per 




238 
293 

309 
351 

375 
408 
431 

ASH 
b629 


819 996 
1049 869 
1127199 

1313 299 
1 416 874 
1755 036 

1 979 319 

2 187 125 
2 425 260 


2 293 861 

2 766 973 

3 146 405 

3 933 823 

4 904 793 

6 439 999 

7 395 637 

8 462 44S 

9 332 697 


G2S5 

7 581 

8 620 
10 777 
13 438 
17 641 

20 263 
23157 
25 350 


362 

126 

483 

601 

763 

989 

113G 

1163 

1270 














300 












S78 




387 




381 







YKAH'S LIBRARY PROGRESS 

The libraries reporting are 1137, a gain of 102. The increase 
of libraries free for circulation is 69, counting for the first time 
25 branches as libraries. 

These free lending libraries report an increase of 238,135 vol- 
umes and 780,252 in circulation, an average daily advance of 
2193. The total free circulation was 9,232,697, an average of 
25,350 daily, 381 for each 100 volumes in those libraries and 
1270 for each 1000 of population. 
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There baa been a constant increase for eight yeara in almtMSt 
ever; item given, the only exception being in ratio of circulation 
to Tolumee on hand. As Tolamee accnmalate this mast be ex- 
pected and the wonder is that the falling off is bo very sligbt. 

Statistics in the above table are separated below into free 
lending libraries under state inspection and not nnder such in- 
spection. Under the first head are included 243 academic and 
high school libraries reported free for circulation. 

Inapectioii of frM lending libraries 1893-1901 





miDBB n<BPB<rnoii 


NOT-^KDU iRinoTion 
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TolmsM 


Per 100 
VOL 
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404 616 


796 258 


1M 


37 


454 619 


1497 603 


3») 


94.. 


236 


640 733 


1021924 




57 


509 136 


1745 049 


343 


95.. 


267 


612 533 


1343 284 


303 


5'J 


611666 


1904131 


a7fl 




315 


789 943 


3149 02T 


373 


36 


523 367 


1784 596 


341 




339 


1038 618 


4003 021 






406^6 


1044 431 


366 


98.. 


373 


1310 081 


5 343 870 


407 


35 


444 9S6 


1097 139 








1687 439 


6 792172 


400 


34 


281 880 


608 855 


314 






1906 469 


7 86» 428 


412 


IW 


380 656 


593 017 


311 


01- 


BiHl 


2 130 788 


8 646 171 


401 


38 


294172 


686 526 


338 



Kew York dty. A peculiar interest is felt in the library con- 
ditions of our greatest city and a table follows giving names, 
volumes and circulation of those libraries whose reports for lyOl 
are in hand. They are arranged in each borough in order of size 
of circulation. The total increase for the year is 87,277 volumes 
or 11^ and the increase of circulation 262,492 or B<t, makinu; a 
total of 4,723,724 or more than half the entire free circulation 
of the state. 

VoIwum and circulation of fne lemdln; UbrarieB In N«v Tork dty 
July 1, IdOO-Jnne 30, lOOl 

MAKB OF UBtABT VoIoium OitoaUUen 



Mai^tta* and Bronx 
NewITork pnblio, oiroalatiiig dapartmeot. . 

Agnilar free 

Cathedral &«e ciiCDlaling 

Maimooides flre« 

Bt AgDOS free... 

Harlem 

a 3S reglitareil bnaDh«< oonnled for Va flimt Uma In 



188 376 
160 733 
148 487 
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Tolnnua and circulation of free lending libraries in 'Sew York city 
JvlT h 1900-Juiie 30, 1901 itxmcluded) 



HAm 0» tlBBABr 


VolTimM 


CironlaOoB 


ManhatUt* and Browi (oonolnded) 


11429 
108 728 
28 920 
18 661 
6000 
3 350 
2400 
2B00 

2 203 
1719 
1822 

3 075 
1852 

t2000 
T2300 
1050 
7299 
»057 
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118 011 
74 9T9 
2699 
950 
2060 
1090 








Brooklyn Poblio Library Am'h, Tompkins Paik braDch. .. 


45171 
















199 679 
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16162 
7177 
2305 
3243 
400 


























29 286 










18B4 
9 341 
1050 


















11946 










626136 
199 679 

29 286 
U945 






















866 046 
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Administratioii. The following libraries report that the work 
of reclaasiScation aod catalogning is in progress or completed : 
Belleville Unioo Academy Marlboro 

GaDajobarie High Scbool Oyster Bay free 

Eddytown, Starkey Seminary Bichbnrg Union School 
Hilton public EockviUe Center public 

Kenka College and Institute Southampton High School 
Lyons High Scbool Unadilla High Scbool 

Library catalogaes have been printed by Albany Catholic 
Union, Bath on Hudson, Canaan, Cornwall on Hndson, Liverpool 
and by the high schools at Avon, Coboes, Lawrence and Marga- 
retville. 

Five libraries were closed for several weeks on account of 
epidemics at Ijawrence, Morristown, New Berlin, Bome and 
Sandy Hill. 

Albany Y. M, C. A. Library has been made free for circulation 
to all men within the city limits, 

Hudson: Hendrick Hudson Free Library has added a publio 
reading room. 

Knowlesville Union School conducted a lecture course, netting 
127.26 for the library. 

New York Y. W. C. A. has printed lists on education and 
music. 

Newark Free Library, accepting Henry C. Eew's offer of flOOO 
for the purpose, is establishing branch libraries in different 
parts ofi Arcadia township, which has made an annual appro- 
priation of |1000. Cases holding 50 to 100 volumes are sent 
out and replenished from the central library from time to time. 

Nortbville Public Library has introduced access to shelves. 

Seneca Falls Library has opened a new reference room. 

Theresa High School Library is transferring a large number 
uf its books to the new free library. A similar change is being 
made in Tonawanda. 

Warrensburg Circulating Library has been incorporated as 
the Bichards Library and has received a gift of a beautiful stone 
building. 

Library buildings. Libraries witb better accommodations in 
new buildings or rooms are Asacog in Brooklyn, Bath on Hud- 
son public, East Worcester Union Free School, Haines Falls 
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free, Hilton pablic, Holland Patent High School, Lyons High 
School, New Bochelle pablic, SchnjlerTille free. Tolly High 
School, Waraaw High School. 

Substantial building iDiprovements, including additional shelv- 
ing and bookcases, have been made in the libraries of Belmont 
Historical Society, EllenTille, Harlem, Hudson Guild {New Torb), 
Ilion, I^ake Placid, Mary E. Seymour Memorial {Stockton), Nel- 
sonville Union School, New York Young Men's Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, North Tonawanda, St Agnes (New York), Silver Creek 
High School, Union filp-ings, Union School, and Wyoming. 

Olen Haven has completed a new building combining the 
library and the school at a cost of f2300. Of this amount f 1450 
were given by Mrs Warner J. Banes, of Philadelphia, |400 by 
school district 4, }200 by Dr E. T. Darby and |250 by other 
friends. 

Grabamsville Daniel Pierce Library is erecting a new building. 

New Berlin Library Association secured $500 insurance for 
damage by fire. It now has larger rooms and better location. 

Oyster Bay Free Library haa erected a new building costing 
f4000, to which Andrew Carnegie contributed flOOO. 

Washingtonrille has a new library given by David H. Moffat, 
of Denver. 

Library uhooh. The library schools are growing stronger and 
better year by year. In the parent school, that of New York 
state, of the 50 students this fall nearly all are collegebred, a 
record unprecedented where a college education is not an abso- 
lute requirement for admission. These represent the best uni- 
versities and colleges of the country, and an increasing number 
of strong men each year shows that the profession is claiming 
the attention of the very best graduates of our beat institutions. 

The new summer library school started this year at Chautau- 
qua was reported by Dr Vincent to have made the most success- 
tnl beginning of any of the scores of schools connected with that 
great work. Forty different pupils came from 20 difterent states 
and worked with great enthusiasm throughout the course. A 
novel and most satisfactory feature was division of work 
between Chautauqua and the James Prendergast library, 20 
miles away at the other end of the beautiful lake. Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, the librarian, is the resident director of the 
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Bchool, MeWil Dewey as general director being able to spend 
only a limited time at Gbaatauqua. Steamer tickets were fur- 
nished tbe class witbont charge, so that on tbe days when tbey 
had their Instraction at Jamestown tbey had the morning's ride 
of 20 miles with a retnrn in time for sapper at night. Tbe suc- 
cess of the school of course insures its permanence. 

The growing importance of supervisory work in tbe library 
profession is evidenced by tbe decision of tbe New York state 
school to offer special facilities to those who wish to train them- 
selves for state or commisaioD work instead of giving their time 
to a single library. The same thing is true in school work, where 
tbe best teachers colleges now offer coarses designed for super- 
intendents and inspectors instead of teachers. 

Traveling libraries. The traveling library movement continu- 
ally gains in extent and importance. Almost every mail brings 
.inquiries to tbe New York State Library as to its methods and 
larger, longer experience. To meet this demand it has just 
issued Home Education bulletin 40 on tbe Field and Future of 
Traveling Libraries by Melvil Dewey, in which a score or more 
of its modern applications are briefly treated, and a Summary 
cf Traveling Library Systems by Myrtilla Avery, giving the full 
details of the New York system with reproductions of its blanks 
and forms, and notes on all other systems of which it has 
record. This bulletin of 155 pages is sent postpaid at 25c and is 
the most comprehensive treatment of this subject that has yet 
appeared. 

Libraries in the TTnited States. The United States Bureau of 
Edncation reports inl900,B383 public societyand school libraries 
having 1000 volumes or more, an increase of 1357 libraries in 
five years. There were 44,591,851 volumes, an increase of 
11,539,979 or nearly 35;*. This averages one library for every 
14,118 inhabitants. In 1891 there were 41 volumes to every 100 
inhabitants; in 1900 it bad grown to 59 volumes. In this state 
there are 93 volumes to every 100 persona, according to our own 
returns, but the United States Bureau of Education, probably 
basing comparison on an earlier census, credits New York with 
103 volumes to every 100 persons and gives other states as fol- 
lows: " The District of Columbia has 899 volumes to every 100 
of population; Massachnsetts, 236; New Hampshire, 176j Oonnec- 
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ticut, 170; Rhode laland, 163j Nevada, 157; California, 120; and 
Maine 101 volumes to each 100 population." This statement 
includes the collections of great unlvesities, the libraries of the 
national government and endowed institutions in great cities. 
A like comparison of volnmes in the libraries free for consnlta- 
tion among the people wonld show different results. The free 
lending libraries are about half of all; 2405 such libraries issaed. 
■for home use 48,410,128 volumes in one year. According to our 
own state returns, 529 New York librariea, including all of over 
200 volumes, lent 9,232,697 books last year. 

The United States report gives the aggregate of endowment 
funds reported by 645 libraries as 125,267,643 and valne of 
buildings owned by 710 libraries as 147,083,806. These totals 
Lave undoubtedly greatly increased since the returns were 
gathered. 

Gifts. There seems to be no limit to the growing generosity 
toward public libraries. The report to the A. L. A. at Wau- 
kesha showed 402 gifts aggregating 119,786,465.16. Of coarse 
the unparalleled gifts of Andrew Carnegie have greatly swelled 
this total, bnt it is clear that no movement has ever received so 
much approval and so little opposition as the persistent effort to 
provide the best reading for the largest number at the least 
cost by means of free public libraries. Several of the largest 
gifts such as those of Andrew Carnegie to New York city and to 
many other places are offers made on certain conditions not yet 
realized so that in some cases this is not a record of actual trana- 
iers. The facts below are tabulated from the A. L. A. report of 

asoi: 
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SU>[lli.RT BT STATES OF lilFTS AND BBQUISTS 
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LKGISI^TION 

This summary covers 106 laws in 31 states and Oklahoma 
territory. 13 local acts of New York are inclnded and one of 
Illinois. A large number of general laws aim at extending nse 
of existing libraries, cooperation between municipalities, and for- 
mation of libraries in small towns, schools and rural districts. 
Cities and library boards are given greater freedom of action 
in establishment and management. Larger appropriations are 
made and in six states the tax limit has been raised. The 
generosity of Mr Carnegie and others has called forth many laws 
both general and special. New York state haa no less than 
«ight of the latter. 

The legislation committee of the New York State Library 
Association called attention in its last report to the fact that 
it would be to the interest of. trustees and founders alike to 
submit proposed legislation t& the state library department for 
suggestion on proper wording, because in some cases the unskil- 
ful wording of the special act, by limiting annual expenditure, 
is likely to be a hindrance to growth and development. 

Sumioaiy of statutes 

Each followed by chapter number In heavy type and date when It be- 
came law. 

Kaiiw. Towns Iformerly of less th&n 1500] may receive state aid to 
amount oC $100 In books for founding free public hbrary; may appropriate 
money to secure free use of library in adjoining- town and receive an- 
nuially duplicate amount of 10* from state; may unite for library purpoees. 
Association libraries, if free, may receive annually from city $1 [formerly 
$5] for each ratable poll in city. Amending '98 ch.242. 176, Mar. 13 

Chaise for traveling libraries to be 5 [formerly 10] ceuta a volume. 
State librarian as secretary of library commission to receive not exceeding 
?300 annually. Amending '99 ch.22. 180, Mar. 13 

Cities over 1000 on petition of 30 taspayers may take land for pubUo 
librarj/ buUdinn. Amending rev. stat '83 ch.3 S8B. 192, Mar. 16 

TUvw Hampshire. Consolidating board of state Ubrairy commissioners 
and trustees of state library; to consist of 3 [formerfy 51 members, term 
3 years. Not more than 2 commissioners to be from one political party. 

7, Feb. 13 

Journals of House and Senate, annual reports and' early state papers to 
be sent to public libraries and on request to towns having no public Ubrary 
and to puftlMflers ke^lnff them open to paMic; public printer to deliver to 
state librarian 250 copies of state publications escepb session laws and 
etate papers. Amending pub. stat '01 ch.5 |10, 11; ch,6 gll- 71, Mar. 20 

Vermont. State library commission may expend annually $500 for 
traveling library bo<Aa and ?100 for clerical labor. Auy 3 or more citi- 
zens or club, society, school or library may borrow books In the discretion 
o( the commission by payiilg. transportation. 32, Nov, 22, '00 

Women may be chosen trustees of public libraries. 44, Nov. 21, '00 
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$300 annually for additional help In state library when deemed necesnarg 
by H&rarian or Ms aaaislant. Amending '98 eh.7 jl. 5, Nov. 27. '00 

Bliode Island. Creating office of state Lbrarlan to be appointed by 
aecretary of state with consent of Senate; to be nnder sapeirlslon of secre- 
tary of state; t«mi 3 years, saJarr not to exceed $1000. For books fSOO 
[formerly $200] annually. Amending gen. lavs '06 ch.2S. 882, Mar. 2& 

Secretary of state to report annually at Janitary session [formerly ad- 
journed session at ProTidence] on condition of state library. Amending 
geo. UwB "Se ch.28 H. 852, $6, Mar. 20 

Secretairy of state to provide libraries receiving state aid with copies of 
public laws. 832, Mar. 22 

Oonnectlcnt. State pubUc library committee may eipend t750 [tor- 
meriy $500] annually for assistance and expenses. Amending '95 ch.24. 

73, May 21 

State comptroller may have printed 375 extra copies of any report made 
to governor or Assembly U\ be delivered to state librarian for exchange 
and to public libraries in the state requesting such re^poeta. 30, Ap. 16 

New York. After 25 years from; date of gift or bequest for educational 
purposes, Supreme Court may administer property without literal com- 
pliance with terms of donor, but In such manner as will most effectually 
accomplish geueral purpose of gift. Amending '93 ch.701. 291, Ap. 5 

Gifts to instltutloss in or registered by University are equally valid 
whether made in corporate name or to trustees. Amending '02 ch.378 
S34. 892, Ap. 27 

Definilng apporHonment of academic school funds. Limiting to $250 
duplicate amount granted annually to academic schools for approved 
books and apparajtua. Amending '95 ch.341 62. 498, Ap. 23 

Providing for library tor agricultural experiment station. 680, May 3 

Authorizing comptroller of New York city to pay for buying and bind- 
ing books and malDtaJnlng libraries for Supreme Court of first Judicial 
district. 115, Mar. 15 

Giving Catskili Public Library power to acquire property and validating 
gifts received. May enter Into agreement with village boaird of educatirai 
regarding care of Ubrary. 346, Ap. 15 

422, Ap. 18 

Permitting Cohoes council to expend for maintaining public library not 
exceeding $2500 yearly. Amending '92 ch.671 87 140. 569, Ap. 26 

Amending charter of Johnstown to allow council to establish public 
library and requiring annual appropriation of $2500 thereafter for main- 
tenance hi view of Andrew Carnegie's offer of $20,000 for library build- 
ing. 312, fl, Ap. 11 

Amending charter of Mt Vernon to allow board of education to use not 
exceeding $4000 yearly for buying and maintaining free public, school and 
academic libraries. 285, Ap. 5 

Permitting Mt Vernon board of education to issue $20,000 bonds to buy 
library site. 489, Ap. 22 

Authorizing board of estimate and apportionment of New York city to 
acquire sites for branch libraries In view of Andrew Carnegie's offer of 
$5,200,000; to enter into contract with him for erecting and equipping 
without coat to city, library buildings on such Bites. Such contracts to 
provide for establishing and maintaining in each building a free branch 
circulating library and reading room. Contracts may also provide focji 
public library system including existing free public libraries, the proposed 
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brancbea and traveUi^ Ilbrariea. Annual city (ai to be levied for maio- 
tenance. For expenses of sites comptPoUer to aell corporate stock of city 
at raite of Interest fixed by bimseU. 680, Ap. 20 

Empowering libraries In New York cdty to convey property to New York 
PnbKc Library. Transfer must be assented to by two tblrda of trustees 
In each ease, Begeots nwiy tben accept Bmrender of cbarters. Bequests 
and obligations of contracts not to be Impaired. 67, Mar. & 

Law of '82 cb.541 permitting coneolidatloin of library compaideB In New 
York city and county amended to extend said privilege to other counties 
In New York city. 594, Ap. 27 

Empowering council of Watertown to irecelve gift of $60,000 from 
Emma Flower Taylor for free public library, to be called tihe " Eoswoll P. 
Flower Memorial Library," Council must raise annually by taxation at 
least $5000, Mayor to aMWlnt 11 trusteea; term 11 years. 620, May 1 

Antborlzing council of Yonkera to set aside plot of ground or to issue 
J25,000 bonds for buying public litn-aiy site and to raise annually by taxes 
$5000 for library maintenance. B48, Ap, 25 

PeiuisylTaiila. In cities of less than 600,000 and boroughs councils 
may, and on petition of 3* of voters must, submit to voters question of 
annual library tax not to exceed 2 mills. Question of bonds for grounds 
and buildings to be submitted on petition of 5* of voters. Board of 5 to 9 
dlpeetore appointed by mayor with consent of council for 3 years. Non- 
residents may be admitted to privileges. 276, June 17 

$3000 for traveling Ilbrariea for two years; $500 t^w traveling expenses 
of free library commission, 414, July 18 

Cities under 100.000, school districts thereof and Incorporated library 
associations therein may cooperate for erecting and malnrtaining free 
public libraries. Tax levy on district not to exceed 1 mill. Representa- 
tives from these bodies to be "managers of library," Secretary and 
treasurer shall receive salary. Reports to school comptrollers and to asso- 
ciation, 189, Mny 22 

Building fund»,|ind lands of free, nonsectarlan public libraries exempt 
from taxation, if their receipts from rentals are insufflcient to maintain 
tbem. 211, May 2& 

Ceutml free public libraries established by school districts may be di- 
vided and distributed among schools of respective districts. Supplement- 
ing '95 ch.291. 146, May 11 

School directors may dispense with election of trustees of free public 
libraries In school districts and assume duties of trustees. Amendicg '95 
ch.291. 147, May 11 

Authorizing borough councils and school boards to acquire private prop- 
erty for public library purposes and providing manner of assessing and 
collecting damages sustained thereby. 136, May 11 

In eonntles of less than 150.000 half of all fines and forfeitures shall be 
used by Jaw libraries kept In courthouse; to be in charge of committee 
of 5 members of county bar appointed annually by judge. 132, May 11 

New Jersey. Where Utirary tax of 'li mill Is levied pursuant to law an 
additional 14 mill may be assessed. 95, Mar. 21 

For library building purposes cities may issue bonds at 5* to the extent 
of fe* on taxable property in excess of existing limit, -^ 71, Mar. 20 

Board of public library trustees to consist of 7 [fonnerly 5] members; 
term 5 [formerly 3] years. Amending '90 ch.118 H- 84, Mar. 20 
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I>elawaTe. Llbrarr coimutsaloa of 9 appointed bj goveraor; ser no bat 
to eligibility; term 5 Tears; no salary; contljigent expensee to be paid by 
etate troaeurer; to bave geueral aupervlBlon orer all pnbUc Ubrarles In 
starte; state llbrartaii to be secretaiy ex officio, but not a member. 

Blectors, laclndlng women, to rote on Qoestion eatabUaMng library. 
Town couiit^Is to levy tax, in towua of first dasa (with aeaeased real estate 
of $1,500,000 or more) ^ to ^ mill: second dsBS ($^0,000 to 91,GOO,00(Q 
and third class (less than $2SO,000) ^ to 1 mill: towns of second claas to 
raise not less than $100 annnallr, third cla«s ?50. Each town to receive 
flOO additional a year from state. 

Town library commission of d to be chosen by town electors for term 
of 3 years. To have entire managem^it of library. To recommend to 
town council amount of tax necessary to be levied. To ireport to state 
library commlssloii. Town commlssdon may extend all library prlrlteges 
to nonresldeoits on payment of fee. 136, Mar. 9 

Legislative committee appointed to examine state library catalogue and 
fix librarian's compensation for making It. 231, Feb. 6 

Virginia. Secretary of commonwealtb to fnmlsb librarian of Oongress 
wltb copies of state puldlcations to complete files. 349, Feb. 16 

IfoTtb Garolbia. Board of aldermen or commissioners of any city or 
town [formerly over 1000] may establish pnblic library. When $10 Is 
subscribed for rural school librairy, $10 shall be added by county board of 
education from district funds and $10 by state board of edui^tlon. Thla 
$30 to be spent for books. Libraries may be exchanged among adjac^it 
schools not oftener than onoe in six months and at no expense to the 
public. County boards to decide what schools, not over six In each 
county, may establish such Itbrafies. $o000 appropriated for school Ubra^ 
rles. Amending '97 ch.512. 662, Mar, 13 

Salary of state librarian fi.ved at $1000; aeslsfant S300. Separate place 
to be fitted up in library for use of colored people. State librarian, super- 
luteudent of public instruction and 3 dtiers selected by trustees to con- 
stitute committee to select books for State library. ^ S03, Mar. 9 

Oklahoma. Common councils in cities of 5000 may establish public 
library and branch reading rooms and levy tax not exceeding 1 milL 
Board of six directors appointed for three years by mayor with consent 
of council. Board may accept or decline any gift Existing libraries may 
be transferred to public library. 18, Mar. 8 

Arkansas. Citips exceeding 2500 may establish public libraries. On 
petition of 10 freeholders council shaU appoint C trustees to receive gifts 
and submit plans to council. First trustees to serve 1 year; manner and 
time of selectins successors to be provided by council. 26, Mar. 2 

Tennessee. Municipalities may levy library tax not exceeding 5 [for- 
merly U cents on $100. . Amending '97 ch.l(S 61. 2, Feb. 4 

Board of commissioners of state library to cou^st of governor, attonvy 
general, reporter and (Met justice [formerly Judges] of Supremo Court; 
commission [formerly Legislature] to elect librarian for 4 [formerly 2] 
years. Amending '79 ch.31. 52, Ap. 20 

Indiana. Common couudls or town boards may levy annual library 
tax not to exceed .6 mUl. Must do so after taxpayers raise by ptqtular 
subscription for each of 2 years immediately following date of completion 
«f such Gubsorlpition a sum equal to what would be derived from tax of 
J2 mill; provided not more than 2^ of amount necessary be subscribed by 
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one perwHi or flnn. Public library board of 7 to be appoluted, S by Judge 
of Circuit Court, 2 by coraimott coandl aitd 2 by school board; not less 
than 3 must be women; membeFB appointed by ju^e for 3 years, others 
for two years. Library privileges may be erteaded free to entire town- 
ship. If township board shall levy tax of .2 mill; If not, Ubrary cards may 
be sold to nonresidents within township. Kxlstlng lltearies may be trans> 
f erred to public Ubrary board for free use, subject to acceptance by com- 
mon council. 65, Mar. 4 

tlOOO [formerly $500] annually for expenses of state library commis- 
sion. A-mendlng W ch.103 S5. lOB, Mar. 8 

Boards of school commisrioners and boitrds of school trustees in ciities of 
1S,000 may Issue bonds for library buildings. Amending '91 ch.35 SI, 2. 

10, Feb. 13 

GtUes of 3500 to 4000 may accept estabUshed libraries containing; at 
least 3000 volumes and levy a tax of not more than 5 cents on $100 to be 
levied and collected as other taxes, to constitute library fund. 12, Feb. 13 

Illinois. Annual library tax In cities over ZOOO [formerly 3000] shall 
not be inclnded in maximum limit of tax rate. Library directors may buy 
library sites. P- 234, May 10 

p. !i35, Mar. 30 

$ffi00 yearly for buying booka and maintaining Illinois Farmers Insti- 
tute free librarleB. . P- 51. May 10 

$^00 for procnrtng and publishing materials relating to the Northwest 
and Illinois; to be expended by trustees of IlUniols Historical Library with 
governor's sanction. P- ="3- May 10 

John Orerar Library granted ^te in Grant park near Chicago Public 
Library Building to begin within 3 years. Mayor and comptroUer of 
Chicago to be ex officio trustees. P- 232, Mar. 29 

Miehigaii. State librarian to be custodian of State Historical Society 
publlcattons; to distribute to aU public and grange libraries of state and 
eschange with or seU to others. ^^*' ?^^^ ?! 

Salary of state Ubrarlan $1500 (formerly $1200]. Amending &o ch.28 

198, May 31 

County school commissioner to transmit In June to secretary of state 
board of library commissioners a list of all libraries other than person^ 
ones In county with names fliid addresses of Ubrarians. 1S9, June 3 

women's study clubs may become registered In state library and re- 
ceive books on traveUng library terms. 38, Ap. 4 

Grange libraries may be registered with and draw books from state 
library- to make annual report to state librarian, who shall print aM dis- 
tribute it ,to libraries and give advice and instruction to grange officers. 
Lecturer of state grange consUtuted advisory officer to ""^'''^j'*^^*^ 
librarian on grange llbrariea. ' 

Wi!<»n««. Directing llkrar, commlalcm to mi\t eiplan.toi-y check. 
UM or Mate JocomeM.: to a»l.t Mate oBlcer. uiJ cJtl™n. rto<ljl»8 '"'e 
alalr. a»d Inrtltntlon.; to .«,l.t puMlc Ubrarle. In comptetlni Oles ot 
.tate docnmcnt.; to receive cpM of .11 aocnmenf from "tite Prt«'" «"'<' 
pHn. cataloEue carJ, tot tl,e» tor pnWlc IMlo. »J,«»»'f "*«';, £ 
i.«me»«, ot .ate: to deliver coplc ot each .tate poMlcUon to llbr.rie. 
Llgnntea by comml-lon .. repo.ltorle. for pol>Uo aocnment., » main 
ttTn^t LeSsl.inre uid otlet^ » working mrarj ot a~™>"» »' '" 
^la ot .tanaata reference b«>k.i t» c»p.»t. wltt Male Historic^ 
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. Society in Buppiylng book needs ot I-egislature; to add to Ita w<wkiiiff 
library books of permanent value for loan to public librartee, aocletlea and 
studeatB and to fomlsb onidlnes for Btudy. Annaal appropriation f ISOO. 

168, Ap. 13 

In consideration of gift for pnbUc library or library building cities, vll- 
iBges or towns may bind tliems€Jves by ordinance to raise annual tax of 
15^ of gift for library maintenance. In case ot gift for building, Ubraiy 
board may acquire site at cost not exceeding one third of gift Library 
board may buy ground and erect building [formerly with consent of 
tnayoT and coundl, using for building purposes not over one half of library 
Income for any one year]. Amending statntea '98 69S3. 310, May S 

County supervisors may elect 5 ddrectors of either ses as library board 
for term of 3 yeara. To have exclUBlve control of county traveling libra- 
ries; may appoint supervising librarian at salary not exceeding $50 a year 
ajid necessary expenses who shall have charge of books and Instmot 
local librarlana; board shall buy, arrange and distribute books; libraries 
to remain In one place not longer than 6 months except on aifpUcatlon of 
5 card holders. Counties may appropriate first year not exceeding $500, 
and annually thereafter $200. Counties may receive gifts and bind them- 
selves to maintain public libraries. Expenses of transportation and local 
care not to be paid by county board. 91, Mar. 23 

TownshlpB, Tillages and cities may aid Ubrariea free for their use 
located In neighboring places. -So long as tibls Bid equals or exceeds one 
sixth of such library's annual Income the aiding municipality BbaJl chooee 
<ine trustee in addition to regular board. Amending etatuteo '98 5984. 

265, May 2 

Trustees of new libraries In cities und^ 10,000 to be 6 [formerly &]; 
existing boards to be gradually reduced. Amending statutes 'fi8 £S82. 

98, Mair. 28 

Annual report of library boards shall be made by July 1; one copy to 
be sent to state library commission; shall include names of directors whose 
terms expire at date of report. Amending statutes '96 S%5. . 96, Mar. 23 

treasurer of city, village or town to be ex officio treasurer of city 
library fund. Amending 'd& ch.S9 g9Sl. 203, Ap. 23 

Adjutant general with governor's approval may buy traveling library of 
military textbooks for each regiment of infantry at cost for books, boxes 
and transportation of $50 anttualiy for each regiment. 228 |7, Ap. 27 

Increase of $5000 annually to State Historical Society for books. 

155, Ap. d 

Salary of messenger for state library $100 [formerly $75] a month. 

209, Ap. 23 

SCInneBota. Cities and villages of less than 50,000 receiving gift of 
library bulldli^ authorized to secure site and pledge annual tax not ex- 
ceeding 1% mills on dollar. 93, Mar. 27 

Library boards with consent of common council In accepting gift for 
library purposes may enter Into agreement with donor, which shall have 
binding effect of contract 366, Ap. 13 

atlee under 10,000 may issue bonds te 3^ of assessed valuation for 
erection of puUic library. 288, Ap, 13 

Taxes for city and Tillage libraries to be paid by eounity treasurer to 
secretary of library board, who shall give bond. Ajnending gen. stat. '94 
(142ft. 8, Feb. 15 
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Amendmeot relating to maimer of election and organization of board of 
library directors jn dtlea ot B0,000 or leas. 272, Ap, 18 

IfissoiurL State Ubrarj board of 5 to be at^olnted by state board of 
€ducation; state Buperintendent of schools njeinber and ex officio chair- 
man; term 4 years. To select and classify list of books for school 
iibrarles, supplementary reading and school reference books; to contraot 
with publlsbeo^ to fumlah selected books to districts. District boards 
shall set aside 5 to 20 cents pet pupil for buying such books. 

p. 205, Mar. 20 

Cities may levy library tax of 2 mills [formerly 1] on the dollar. 
Amending rev. stat '09 SG46B. p. 84, Mar, 9 

No person related] to any director of library board to be employed In 
Jlbrary. p. 84, Mar. 20 

Kansas. Library tax la cities of 2000 or less not to exceed 2^ [tor- 
merly l^^] mills. Amending '86 ch.72 §1, 250, Mar. 6 

For buying lx)oks, equipping and managing traveling libraries $4000 
Ifoi-merly 51000] aunnaUy for 2 years. 58, Mar 2 

Repealing law of '89 ch,168: S2 requiHng (2000 to be glren to library 
fund before county commissioners shall call township election on question 
-of establishing township library. 398, Mar. 5 

Nebraska. Public library commission to consist of one x^rson ap- 
-polDted' by governor for 5 years, state librarian, superintendent of public 
Inatructlon, chancellor and librarian of state unlveiralty. To engage a 
secretary, secure reports from all libraries In state, manage traveling 
libraries, give advice and aid In organizing and ImproTlng libraries. 
$4000 appropriated for buying books and equipment and tor actual ex- 
penses. 43, Mar. 28 

Towns aod cities may levy library lax of 2 mlUa [formerly 1]. Amend- 
4Dg statutes '97 S3579. 42, Mar, 30 

South Dakota. On petition of majority of voters in cities of 2000 
'Coundl shall levy tax not to exceed 2 mills for books ertc. and not exceed- 
ing 3 mills for grounds and buikllng. 3 trustees appointed for i years 
■by mayor and eonflrmed by council. Method' to be pursued In erection of 
buUdings. 173, Mar. 11 

County treasurer to withhold annually from school money 10 cents for 
each person of school age for library fimd. County superintendent, 
•county auditor, state's attorney, superintendents of city schools and prin- 
cipals of village schools to be county library board for buying hooka 
selected from list prepared by sftate superintendent Cterk of school dis- 
trict to have charge of books and lend them to teachers, pupils aud other 
residents; library to be In schoolhonse during school session, with teacher 
as librarian under supervision of district clerk. County board may desig- 
nate library circuits of not more than 10 schools each for circulation of 
libraries in January and July. 172, Mar. 11 

North Dakota. Cities of not more than 50,000 and villages or town- 
ships of over 500 may levy library tax of i rullla [formerly 1]. Amending 
rev. codes '99 S2467. 97, Mar. 8 

Wyoming. Whenever place Is furnished free of rent for use of county 
library, trustees thereof shall pay for care o( such {dace out of taxes 
levied by county commissioners. Amending rev, stat. '99 gl019. 

78, Feb. 16 



. Cooglc 
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Arizona. Authorities la cities exceeding SOOO to levy anaual Ilbi'aiT 
tax not to exceed % mill [fcmuerly when first authorized by majority vote 
Of taxpayers]. Amending '99 ch.22 !12. Statutai '01 p.23e, Mar. 1ft 

Utah. State board of correcdoue ehall expend annually t<x books kept 
at state prison «uch amm aa It may determine [formerly $100]. Amending 
lev. atat. 'SS £2278. S3, Mar. 14 

Iferada. On petition of majority of taxpayers of cities, towns or school 
districts in counties over 7000, county coonnlsMoiiers shall utUhfn 10 days 
levy llbrairy tar not exceeding 10 [formerly not less tlian 10 or more than, 
GO] centa per $100, State board of education [formerly county commls- 
alonets] to appoint library trustees. Amending '97 ch.28. 

27, Mar. 2; 96, Mar. 20 

2000 to 3000 copies of state library report to be printed with biennial 
report of secretary of state and of clerk of Supreme Court la one volume. 

68, Mar. 1& 

California. Town and <^ty authorities may and on petition of one 
fourth of voters must establish a public library. Five trustees, men or 
women, to be ai^winted by mayor for 3 years. Annual report must be 
filed at state library. Aftw two years tax In cltlea ot OTer 15,000 ahall 
not exceed 1 mill, In cities of less tban 16,000 2 mills. Books m&y be lent 
to county or neighboring towns or nmicsident Individuals. Library 
ordinance may be repealed and library disestablished on pertmon of one 
fourth of the voters. 170, Mar, 2S 

Mutilation oit books etc. in libraries and museums a misdemeanor [for- 
merly felony]. Amending penal code '99 £623. 84, Mar, 6 

$2500 anmaally from fees of secretary of state to ctmstUute staite library 
ftiDd. 70, Feb. 2S 

Oregon. Cities and villages may levy library tax not to exceed H 
mill; may contract with existing libraries for free public use thereof. 
Board of 9 directors, 6 In Cities of less than 8000, appointed by 
mayor .with approval of council; term 3 years; women dlglble. Privileges 
may be extended to nonresidents. p. 10, Feb. 13 

For school llbi^y purposes county courts may levy tax of not less tban 
10 cents for each child of scliooi age, to be distributed among school dis- 
tricts according to number of school children. Am*unt so apportioned 
must be spent annually for books from list prepared by state board of 
education. Clerk of district board to act as librarian unless some other 
person Is elected. Books shall be In schoolhouse while school Is in ses- 
sion, to be lent to teachers, pupils and other realdenta of district 

p. 69, Feb. 2a 

Secretary of state to send copy of lawa, journals, re^iorts of state officers, 
messages of govemer and state documents to chartered schoc^ of state; 
schools to pay transportation. p. 874, Feb. 27 

Idaho. Council of city or village may levy annual library tax not es- 
ceedittg 1 mill. Trustees of school districts on petition of 20 electors 
shall submit question of establishment Trustees may levy 1 mill tax. 
D directors to be appointed by council for 3 years; not more than 1 mem- 
ber of council to be director at same time. Not more than half the Income . 
of any one year may be set apart Cor building. Council may levy tax for 
support of subscription Mbrary, provided It becomes a free library. 

p. 3, Feb. 2T 

D.qitizecib;G00»^lc 
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State library and extension and traveling library commission to consist- 
of 6 perBona, 3 appointed by governor for 4 years, with state auper!ntend- 
ent of pnblic Inatradlon and president of etate untveriity ex officio; af 
least 2 members ahall be women. To give advice to libraries and com- 
mnnlties pn^XMilng to establlsb tbem and have management of traveling' 
libraries; may send members to aid In organizing and establishlog. Tor 
r^)ort annually to governor; receive gifts; obtain for publication annual 
reports from all free public and paUle school libraries in stafte. To engager 
a secretary. Appropriation of $1SOO annually for expenses Imduding sal- 
ary of secretary; S1500 yearly for buying and equipping traveling libraries. 

p. 6, Feb. 28 

Teachers la public schools to devote one hour weekly to ^stematically 
reviewing works ot school library [formerly 30 minutes to teachli^ pupils 
klndneasl. Amending '99 p.837. p. 216, Mar. 16 

Washln^on. Public libraries and museums may be established by 
common council or majority vole of any body anthorteed to levy taxes. 
Tote nnist be taken on petltioD of 26 taxpayers. By like vote money may 
be srented In support of libraries rot owned by the public but maintained 
for Its welfare and free nse. Sneh libraries to be subject to Inspection by 
state commission and registered by It as maintaining a proper standard. 
Amount granted yearly on basis of ctrculathMt abaill not exceed 10 cents 
for each volume of certified circulation. Five trustees (or more) elected by 
voters. In cities appointed by mayor with consult o;r coundL Women 
eligible. City superintendent of schools to be member ex officio. Llbra- 
rlea to register with and report to state commission. Privileges may be 
extended to nonreEddeuta and contracts made with other monlclpalltles 
for loan of Ixwks. Other libraries may be tranaferred to any public 
library. In ease of libraries aided by state m>(»iey but Improperly ad- 
ministered, state commission may suspend or remove trustees ai^ assume 
GontaxtL It may lend books to public libraries or to communlUes without 
libraries, shall fomlah public libraries with offldal pulrflcaUona of state 
free and give edvlce on library questions. It may select and furnish 
books instead of money and establlfrti a system of exchangea Libraries 
before receiving at^Mrtionment from state shall raise equal amounts from 
local sources. A library may be aboUsbed only by majority vote of people 
at 2 successive aonaal elections. 166, Mar. IS 

Library commission of 6 to give advice and develop traveling library 
system; superintendent of public Instruction, president of state university, 
president! of Agricultural College and School of Science, one person chosen 
by state federation of woman's chibs and 2 (1 to be a woman) appointed 
by governor; term 4 years; to receive no salary; after 2 years a secretary 
may be employed, who ahall be a woman; $2000 for traveUi% Ubrariea. 

43, Mar. 2 

Regulating dlstribuUon of state docnm^uts to state institutions; library 
commission to arrange exchanges; more than one copy may be sent to 
state Institutions. 46, Mar. S 

In order to comply with condldona of donors CMea of 20,000 may buy 
land for public libraries, museums and art galleries, lasue bonds and levy 
annual tax. 69, Mar. 11 

library commiBsioiu. E&tabliBhmeDt of commisBions b; Idaho, 
•Waahington, Delaware and Nebraska brings the number np to 
20 aa shown in the following table. 



. GoQi^lc 



Ha; 28, 
Ap. 11, 1891 
■June 1, 1893 
Nov. 6, 1894 
Ap. W, 1895 



1890 HfMMhQMttB 



Couneotknt . 

Vennont 

WisooDsin... 



Ap. 22, 1896 
Dec. 16, 1897 
7eb. 23, 1899 
Feb. 24, 1899 
Uar. 4, 1899 



Ohio 

Georgia .. 
Maiue 



MHr. 20, 
Feb. 28, 1901 



PesDBylyaiiia 
eUloblKan ... 
lOIowB 

Idaho 



Bd of f pee pob.Ub.oom . 
Boud of library oom'n 
PdIiUc lili. oomiuittee. 
Boud of lib. oom'n... 
Free libraiy com 

Board of library oom'n 

State library com 

Library oom 

Poblto library oom ... 
Trav. libraries com . '. . 



. Free library oom 

, Board of lib. oom'rs. 
. State library com.... 

. Public library com . 



. State library oom. . 



Elizabeth P, Bofaier, BeTorly 
Arthni H. Chaae, Coooord.. 
Caroline M.HewlnB.Hartford 
Mrs M.H.BQCkbam, Bnrl'ton 
Ftaok A. Hutchios, Madison 

C. B. Golbreath, Columbus.. 

Anoe Wallace, Atlanta 

Leonard D. Carver, Augasta 
W. £. Henry, ludliiaapoliB.. 
» L. £iog, Topeka 

QeorgeU. Lee, DenTer . 

Qratla A. Oonn try mui, Minn* 
eapolls 

George E. Qeed, HanisbuTg 

Mta Mary C.apenoeT,LaDiiing 
Alice S. Tyler, Dea Hoinea.. 



Henry C. Baohanan, Tien ton 



UiB E. J. Dockery, Boise.. 



ovGoQi^lc 
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Sl 



3 OoTemor. 

t. B'dofedaoatlon 
6 Governor. 
S Ooveraoc. 



SUte libruian member e: 



1 000 1 
1 OOO 1 

4 000 I 



1 750 1 
S 800 1 
4 OOO 1 



3 000 1 

1 000 1 

Exp, 1 

2 000 I 



6 Governor , 

SGovenior 

4 Goveruor...... 

4 GoTemor , 

5 Dirsotors of at. lib. 



SOoverncff.. 
4GoTerDoi.. 
5 Governor.. 

5 Govetnor.. 
4 QoTenor.. 



Preeidect of Universitr of WiBDonsin, 
state anp't and cor. ho. of itate hist, 
aoo. memben ex ofl. 



Slate librarian member ex off. 



State librarian ohairman and pTeaident 
Kansas State Social Saienee Feder- 
ation of Clnbs membera ex off. 



Freaident of etate imiveraity, anp't of 
pnb. inatraotioii and aec. atate hiat. 
BOO. member* ex off. 

State librarian member ex off. and 
aecretar; 

State librarian member ex off. Travel- 
ing libraries managed b j atate library 

State librarian, snp^t of pnb. inatrno- 
tion, president of state univergity 
members ex off. 2 members most be 

Traveling libraries operated bj oom'ra 
of atat« library 

State anp't of pnb. instrnctian and 
president of Btat« nniverait; members 
ex off. 2 members must be women 

State snp't of pub. instrnotion, preai- 
denta of state nniverBity and of a^i- 
cnltural college members ex off. 1 
member ohoaen by atate federation 
of woman's clubs; 1 appointee mast 
be a woman 

State librarian Beeretary ex off. 

State librarian, anp't of pnb. instme- 
tion, chancellor and librarian of atate 
universily members ez off. 
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UBRAItV MBBTIHOS AND TRAIKINO 

Library week. The newest and most socceBsfal form of meet- 
ing is that devised by the New York State Library Association 
two years ago, under the name "library week." By this is meant 
its annual meeting the last week in September in the heart of the 
Adirondacks. Th^ association goea on Saturday, llveB together 
till a week from the following Monday, holding from 6 to 10 ses- 
sions dnring the time. Evenings are entirely given to general 
meetings; mornings and afternoons are given up to committees 
or sections and to the informal intercourse which accomplishes 
as much good as set papers and diacusalons, and to social and 
outdoor life. Other meetings are announced when weather is 
rainy, a whole week (instead of the usual two or three days) 
allowing ample time for both business and recreation. 

library week has already become the most important inter- 
state meeting, 15 different states besides Canada and New- 
foundland being represented in 1901 by an attendance of 155. 
It was common comment with those who have been present that 
no meetings ever held have'given more practical help. With a 
permanent meeting place, members know exactly where and 
how they are going, and railways and hotels learn each year bet- 
ter how to care for them so that much better satisfaction re- 
sults. The claims were presented for New York as the metrop- 
olis, for Albany as the capital with the work of the State 
Library as the chief attraction, for Utica and Syracuse as cen- 
tral cities, for Niagara Falls and the Thousand Islands because 
of their scenic beauties. But the accessibility to Canada and 
adjoining states, the local attractions together with the coopera- 
tion of the railway in making half rate tickets good for a month 
(or those who wished to combine a holiday with the meeting, 
resulted in a unanimous vote for the Adirondacks as the perma- 
nent meeting place. It is probable that some place will be 
selected in the west where another " library week " can be held 
for those who find the distance too great to reach Iiake Placid. 

Library week of 1901, Sep. 23-28, was the 11th annual meeting 
of the association. The general subject of cooperation was 
considered under three heads: publicity, reading lists, and 
library institutes, each thoroughly discussed at a separate ses- 
sion and referred to a committee to outline definite action. 
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The committee on publicity urged each librarian to make in- 
telligent, tactful and systematic use of the local presa in keep- 
ing the work of the library before the community; and advised 
that the question of publicity in the general field be left to the 
association officers to experiment on as they saw fit and report. 

A standing committee on reading lists was appointed with 
authority to publish 25 lists during the current year at an ex- 
pense to the asBOciatioQ of f40 above the guaranty of the Buf- 
falo Public Library. These lists are to be available at cost to 
members of the association and others. Publicity is to be given 
to the lists through library periodicals and the press, the small 
libraries to be reached through local secretaries of institute dis- 
tricts, Suggestions for topics may be sent to the reading list 
committee: Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Miss Martha T, Wheeler, Miss 
M. E. Hazeltine. 

On library institutes it was voted: 

1 That the New York Library Association undertake the work 
of library institutes in this state. 

2 That a committee of four be appointed, the secretary of the 
association to be ex officio a member. 

3 That this committee be instructed to divide the state into 
not less than 6 or more than 10 institute districts, exclusive of 
BufFalo, Brooklyn and New York. 

4 That the institute committee be instructed to work through 
library clubs where they exist, and where there are none, through 
a local secretary appointed by the committee; and that after 
the first institute, the committee and the local secretary shall 
organize a library club where it seems feasible and desirable. 

5 That the institute committee be requested to hold an annual 
institute in each district, cooperating with the library club or 
local secretary of that district. Committee; J. H. Canfleld, 
New York; W. R, Eastman, Albany; A, L, Peck, Gloversville; 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo. 

A. E. Bostwick, of the New York Public Library, presented 
the subject of the Desk Assistant: the Point of Contact with 
the Public, which called forth considerable discussion. 

Book selection was discnssed by F. W. Halsey, editor New 
York Times Saturday Remew. He dwelt specially on its import- 
ance and the difQculties in endeavoring to include only the best, i 
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The national librarian, Herbert Putnam, announced that the 
Library of Congress is now ready to supply subscribing libraries 
with printed catalogue cards for selected books at a price based 
on cost of dnplicatloD and the required margin of 10;^. 

F. M. Crunden, of St Ixtuis, outlined the plan of the St Louis 
Public Library to secure a model library building at the Louis- 
iana purchase exposition of 1904 and to place in it a model 
library fully equipped and in actual operation. The proposal 
met general approval, 

A paper by Edward B. Green, of Buffalo, on library architec- 
ture from the architetjt's standpoint, presented the chief require- 
ments in the selection of an architect, choice of lot and details 
of plan. 

At the suggestion of the committee on legislation a new com- 
mittee was appointed aa follows and authorized to represent the 
association in connection with proposed legislation: W. R. 
Eastman, J. 8. Billings, A. L. Peck, H. L. Elmendorf, John E. 
Brandegee. 

The following officers were elected for 1902: 
President, Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Jamestown 
Vice president, W. S. Biscoe, Albany 
Secretary, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo 
Treasurer, E, W. Gaillard, New Tork 

Reports of the meeting are in the Library Journal, October 
1901, p. 745-54 and Public Libraries, November 1901, p. 557-68. 

Buffalo Library Clnb. Eight meetings were held in the rooms 
of the Buffalo Historical Society. Dates and subjects were as 
follows: 
Oct. 6, 1900. Informal reception to Miss Mae E. Schreiber, 

librarian of the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
Nov. 22, 1900. Report of Committee on Home Libraries; In- 
fluence of the High School on the Community- 
Dec. 19, 1900. Home Libraries. 
Jan. 17, 1901. The University of the State of New York; Aid 

received hy Libraries from the State. 
Feb. 20, 1901. Object, Aims and Methods of the Department 

of Liberal Arts at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Mar. 21, 1901. Some Things about Fiction. 
Ap. 17, 1901. Social meeting. 
May 16, 1901. John WycUf. 
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Officers: 

President, Henry L. Elmendorf 
Vice president, Adfele B. Barnum 
Secretary-treasurer, R. F. Morgan 
Reports of some of these meetings are in tbe Library Journal 
1900, p. 750; 1901, p. 28, 84, li9, 217-18, 343. 

Long Island Library Club. Six meetings were beld of which 
dates and topics were: 

May 15, 1900. The meeting for organization was called by Miss 
Mary W. Plummer, and held at her home. . 10 librarians were 
present and letters were read from 4 others unable to be 
present. 
May 23, 1900, at Pratt Institute Free Library. A coustitutioo 
was adopted and officers were elected as follows: 
President, Arthur E. Bostwick 
Vice president. Miss Mary W. Plummer 
Secretary, Miss Susan A. Hutchinson 
Treasurer, Miss Mabel Farr 
Oct. 4, 1900, at Adelphi College. Resources of Brooklyn Li- 
braries. 
Dec. 6, 1900, at Pratt Institute Free library. Cooperation 
among Brooklyn Libraries, from Stdndpoint of the Free 
Circulating, the Institutional, and the Subscription Library. 
Feb. 7, 1901, at Polytechnic Institute. Cooperation between 
libraries and Schools: History of Cooperation; Cooperation 
from Instructor's Standpoint. 
Ap. 4, 1901, annual meeting at Children's Museum. The Library 
from the Reader's Standpoint; Information Desk in a Library; 
The Public and Library Methods; Efforts towards Guiding the 
Light Reading of High School Pupils. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Mary W. Plummer 
Vice president, C. A. Green 
Secretary, Miss Miriam S. Draper 
Treasurer, Miss Mabel Farr 
May 2, 1901, at Museum of Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Children's Museum; Scientific Libraries for Chil- 
dren; How the Teacher may Interest Children in Nature 
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Study; How the Children's Librarian may Interest Children in 
Natnre Stndj. 

New York Library Club. Five meetings were held during the 
year, the first three at the T. M. C. A. 23d st. 
Oct. 11, 1900. Relations of Libraries of New York City to its 

Educational Department. 
Nov. 8, 1900. Some Impressions of the International Congress 
of Librarians at Paris, August 1900; Eeport of Special Com- 
mittee on Cooperation between Free Libraries and Public 
Schools. 
Jan. 10, 1901. Need of a Library Reading Boom south of the 
Postofflce; Our Books of 1900 for the Young; Our Books of 
Fiction published in 1900, 
Mar. 14, 1901, in Foreign mission assembly room, Presbyterian 
building, 5th av. Common Sense and Library Methods; 
Address by Prof. H. T. Peck; Address by Prof. F. H. Giddings 
on What Books ehould be classified as Sociology in a Public 
Library. This meeting was followed by the annual dinner at 
the Aldine Association. 
May 9, 1901, at the University Settlement, Rivington and 
Eldridge st. Public Card Catalog of New York Public 
Library; Beading Circles as a Help to the Library. 
OflQcers: 

President, Henry M. Leipziger 
First vice president, J. H. MacMahon 
Second vice president, M. E. Grimm 

Secretary, Elizabeth L. Foote ] 

Treasurer, Theresa Hitchler 
Library Journal reports the meetings for 1900 on p. 697-98; 
for 1901 on p. 30-31, 219-20, 282-83. 

A. L. A. The 23d meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion at Waukesha Wis. July 4-10, recorded 460 delegates from 
35 different states. 148 were men, 312 women. 174 were chief 
librarians, 167 assistants, 35 trustees or other officers. Actual 
attendance was much larger because many librarians and assist- 
ants in that section attended the meeting without joining and 
paying the |2 fee. They were cordially welcomed, for the chief 
purpose of the A. L. A. is to advance library interests, not to 
swell its register or increase its income; yet it has over 1000 
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active members. The opinion now practically nniverBal amoDg 
the members was confirmed that the most succeasfnl meetings 
must be held away from the distractions of cities. We come 
together chiefly to see each other. There is more pleasure and 
profit in meeting old members in the same profession with many 
common interests, than in meeting the best city's choicest 
society for the first time. A round of social functions takes 
time and distracts attention from the main business, but we 
have learned that some of the most profitable hours are those 
spent together in walking, driving or visiting places of interest, 
The result is a practical decision that meetings shall be held 
at some summer resort where there are ample and good accom- 
modations for a large company and where both in sessions and 
social functions, in business and pleasure, the librarians will 
mingle with each other rather than with those whom most of 
them will never see again and with whom they have compara- 
tively little in common. The system of state and clnb meetings 
has finally worked itself out very satisfactorily. At the cloie of 
the heavy year's work, at the natural time for rounding out the 
season, the A. L. A. holds the great annual meeting of the year. 
This comes just before the full season at the resorts, when every- 
thing is fresh and attractive. It is of course impossible to find 
accommodations for 500 people at one place in the bight of the 
season and we must go there before the crowd or after. The 
state associations seem to have found the early fall, before the 
active year's work begins, the best time for their annual meet- 
ing. In midwinter the New York and other large city library 
clubs hold their chief meeting of the year with a cordial invita- 
tion to country members so to time their city visits as to be 
present. And finally, about Easter there are one or more meet- 
ings like that held for several years at Atlantic City, in which 
the librarians of a half dozen neighboring cities join with the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey library associations for three or 
four days, including one Sunday, at the seashore. With national 
and state associations, city clubs and some interstate meetings 
there is danger that even a good thing may be overdone. 
Librarians are as a rule much too busy with their local work 
to attend too many meetings. The system which has worked 
itself out gives practically about once a quarter a chance to get 
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freab inspiration and entbnaiasm from conference with one'» 
fellows. For more than this there is hardly time. 

Sobjects considered at Waukesha before the entire conference 
were: Aid to Libraries bj the City, the State, the Nation; Book 
aod Picture Selection; Booli Copyright; Trusteeship of Litera- 
ture; Belationship of Publishers, Booksellers and Librarians. 

The following topics were discussed in the various sections: 

College and reference section. Some 20th Century Problems; 
Departmental Librariee; Theses. 

Children's library section. Book Reviews, Lists and Articlea 
on Children's Beading; Fiction, Fairy Tales, Science; Reference 
Work; Opening a Children's Boom; Bulletin Work; The School 
and the Library. 

State library commissions, round tables. The Best Method 
of Getting Traveling Libraries before the People; County Libra- 
ries as Units in a State Library System. 

The catalogue section discussed numerous questions sug- 
gested by members interested. 

At a round table for state library associations and women's 
clubs papers were read on What the Work of the State Library 
Association should be; How a Library Commission was secured 
in Idaho; How to secure a Library Commission; What Women's 
Clubs can do to further the Work of the Library. 

The trustees section considered Library Buildings and the 
Relation of the Architect to the Librarian. 

The round table on professional instruction in bibliography 
listened to papers on a Postgraduate School of Bibliography; 
Courses in Bibliography offered by Prof. Dziatzko at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen; A Desideratum for Library Schools. Outlines 
were presented of the lectures and work on bibliography in 
various universities and library schools. 

A. L. A. ofQcers for 1901-2: 
President, John 8. Billings 
First vice president, J, K. Hosmer 
Second vice president, Electra C. Doren 
Secretary, Frederick W, Faxon 
Treasurer, Gardner M. Jones 
Recorder, Helen E. Haines 

For papers and proceedings see Library Journal, August 1901 
and Public Libraries, October 1901, p. i59-97 ,^ . 
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National Edacational Association. The library department held 
its fifth annual meeting in Detroit July 11 and 12. Subjects: 
The Library Movement and What it Means; The Public Idbraries 
and the Public Schools; Condition of Educational Inetitutions- 
in the South; What Normal Schools can do for Teachers from the 
Library Side; The A B C of Reference Work; How shall Children 
be led to love Good Books; The Library and the School as Co- 
ordinate Forces in Education. 

The director of the New York State Library gave an address 
on the Place of the Library in Education, setting forth the views 
exemplified in our organization and aims, which met with cordial 
approval as educationally sound and practically possible. 

Officers: 
President, James H. Canfield 
Vice president, Reuben P. Halleck 
Secretary, M. E. Ahern 

Reports are in the Library Journal, July 1901, p. 395-97 and 
Public Libraries, October 1901, p. 499-503. 

National ABSooiation of State Librariaiu. The third annual meet- 
ing was held at Harrisburg Pa. Nov. 20-22, 1900. Subjects: 
What Books should the State Library aim to get; To what Ex- 
tent should a State Library keep Files of Newspapers publishedi 
outside the State; Relation of State Libraries to the Library 
of Congress; Bibliographic Work by State Librarians; How 
Gcvernmeot Documents may be made more useful to the Public; 
To what Extent should the Books of a State Library be lent to 
the Citizens of the State [by Melvil Dewey] ; Printed Catalogues 
for the State Library; The Library Commission of the State 
should be Identical with the Governing Board of the State 
Library; To what Extent should a State Library enter the Field, 
of a State Museum; Relations of State Library, State Law 
Library, and State Historical Society. 

The fourth annual meeting was held at Waukesha Wis. July 
6,1901. Subjects: Early Newspaper Literature in Ohio; The 
Decimal Classification in Cataloguing Public Documents; Free 
Distribution of State Documents and its Limits; Gathering of 
Local History Material; State Librarians, their Duties and. 
Powers Relative to Library Commissions and Free Libraries;. 
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Should the State lend Booka from its Reference Library and on 
what Terms; Uniformity in the Publication of State Seeaion 
Laws. I 

Officers: 
President, W. E. Henry, Indiana 
Vice presidents, George S. Godard, Ct. 

Johnson Brigham, Iowa 
Secretary, Maude Thayer, 111. 
Reports of these meetings are in the Library Journal, Decem- 
ber 1900, p. 739-41, July 1901, p. 397-98 and Public Libraries, 
January 1901, p. 17-45. 

Respectfully submitted 

Mhlvil I>bwbt Director 
Decmnber 1901 
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University of the State of New York 



Report of Home Education Department 1902 

To the Regents of the UniverHty 

I report as follows for the Home Education DepartmeDt tar 
the Tear ending Sep. 30, 1902. 

STAFF 

A complete classified list of State Library and Home Ednoatlon 
staff is in the State Library report for 1900, pages 127-34, and is 
supplemented by vacancies, additions and promotions for the 
past year! in the director's report/ for 1902, pages 77-79. 

Hotn« Bdncation aenior atafi with nmnlMr of asaUtants 

AtiDiud taluy 

Melvil Dewey M.A. (Amhent) LL.D. (Syracuse, Alfred) director. 15 000 

Btenograidier a&d 2 olerka 1 620 

Public li'bniriaB 

William R. Eartnum M.A. (Yale) B.L.S. (N.Y.) inspector. 2 400 

HartiiaSr.lWbeeler.wfecfionafui annotation I 200 

WiUiam F. Yurt H.A. (Central Wealeyan) B.L.S. (N.Y.) Mbtn- 

speelcr 1 200 

2 aaaUtanta and 4 derka 3 780 

Btndy duba, traveling librariea and picttirea 

MyrtilUAveryB.A.CWeUMley)B.L.8.(N.Y.)dirwtor'9a«siBtoni *1 SOD 

Grace L. Betteridge, aatubmt. 1 200 

3 aaeiatantfl, 8 derka and 2 partial tinJa labwera 6 630 

Extra summer help; 7 derica and 1 laborer. 900 

IiibnuT for blind 

Salome Cutler Furchild, VIM directorLibrary School, /ibronan. . .Library School 

1 derk.. J600 

PENANOBS 

AppropriationB. This total Home Education appropriation for 
1902 was 161,920, exceeding that for 1901 by (9920. (42,921.91 
was paid for maintenance and increase of collections, $6211.01 
more than in 1901. $22,707.49 was granted to libraries, $3167.98 
more than in 1901. 

Expenditures. An increase of $4086.95 in expenditure for pic- 
tures, of $1508.95 for extra services and of $3167.98 in grants to 
libraries, combined with a decrease of $403.74 in a few iniDor 

LnOOt^lC 
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items, raised total expenditures for Home Education $8360.14. 
By careful effort, however, the Home Edncation salary average 
was reduced from f832 to fSOO a year. 

Analyzed axpenditure* ; by yeara Oct. 1, lB86-8ep. 80, 1901 
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PUBLICATIONS AND FBINTma 






Oct. 1, iooi-B«>. 30, leoz 


Booka. buUetine 


Cteiil»r» 


^sH' 




No. 


Ccvi«i 


No. 


CopiH 


No. 


CopiM 




4 
24 

1 
3 

4 

1 


7000 
26 700 
1 500 
3 800 
6 000 
1 200 


2 
7 

is' 

.... 


2 SCO 
6 000 

's'eso 

■■'soo' 






TnveliDg libraries and pictUMs 


23 000 




















37 


45 200 


23 


17 550 


25 


35 000 



This is a decrease of 29 issaes and 35,502 copies from 1901. A 
great saving has been effected b; cnttiDg down margins, thus re- 
dncing tlie coet of both paper and postage, and by insisting on cer- 
tain changes in type which do not impair nsefnlness. For list of 
syllabuses issued see page rl8. 

PUBUC UBKABJBS 

The r^ort of the public libraries division is given separately in 
bulletin 42 following. 

LIBHABT SCHOOL 

The 16th annual report shows 20 seniors and 29 ^jnniors 
from 16 different states and from Norway and Nova Scotia. 
While our school is maintained primarily for New York 
State and fCO extra tuition is charged to students from outside 
the State, it has received the most practical of all indorsements 
in the fact that 245 students have come to us from 24 other states 
and from England, Nova Scotia, Australia, Germany, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden. Even our summer school, which has held 
only six sessions, has drawn students from 20 states from Maine 
to California and from Minnesota to Texas. 

We have filled 1009 library positions, 426 in New York, 640 
in 34 other states, 34 in Washington D. C. and 9 in 5 foreign 
countriefl. 

The mo»t important event of the year was the decision of the 
faculty to require after Mar. 1, 1902, a degree from a registered 
college for admission to the school. Onr annual six weeks 
summer course, for which we require a full high school course and 
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at least one year's experience, provides instmctlon for tbose who 
oan not meet the higher standards. 

To meet the growing demand from librarians unable to afford 
the time and expense of the two year course, we have af^ mueh 
consideration worked ont a plan for the snmm^ coarse that 
seems to promise admirable reenlts, by giving instruction in 
rotation in the three great groops of subjects. In 1903 the six 
weeks will be devoted to cataloguing and elassidcation so that 
substantial progress will be made in these subjects, while only 
a few general lectures will be given on other topics. A more 
elementary course covering a broader field Is given at the 
Chautauqua summer library school, of which the director of the 
New York State school acts as general director. 

Our library school work is reported in detail in Library School 
bulletin 14 and appended to the State Library report. 

TBAVBI.IIIJG UBBABIES 

Additions. The total number of volumes accessioned in the 
public libraries division Oct. 1, 1902 was 62,159, distributed as 
follows : 

Libraries for general reading in fixed groups 14 360 

Subject libraries in fixed groups 2 310 

School and study clnb books 43 599 

Sold or withdrawn 1 890 

62 159 

Since Oct. 1, 1901, 623 volumes have been bought for five sets 
of library 45 and four of library 46, each containing 50 volumes, 
five seta of library 47, each containing 25 volumes, and 48 volumes 
to complete three' young people's libraries. 1410 volumes were 
bought for schools and Btudy clubs. Gifts of current magazines 
from various sources have made it possible to supply single copies 
with each traveling library. They may be kept at the localities 
to which they are sent if desired. 

TTse. Ab traveling library books are used to supplement the 
State Library, they have a considerable circulation of which no 
record is kept. Besides this incidental use, the books were sent 
out in traveling libraries as follows : 
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Yolnmea Borrowen 

5 769 60 groups of taxpayers 

1 857 20 public librariea 

4 894 70 public schools 

3 247 40 borrowers under special permit 

17 805 340 stud; clubs 

33 572 530 
Lists. As an aid in selecting books by study clubs and schools, 
selected lists of available books on nnuierous subjects are pre* 
pared for lending. During the year the lists of books on the fol- 
lowing subjects were carefully revised and typewritten: 
Middle Ages 

Period of the Beformation 
Renaissance 

Italy; history and description 
Florence 
Naples 

Rome including Pompeii 
Venice 
Florentine art 
Venetian art 
Other Italian art 

Typewritten lists of books on natural science and on min- 
eralogy prepared by the State Museum, are also available. 

Other systems. Since 1893, when a New York traveling library 
sent on request for examination by the Michigan Legislature 
aided in procuring a state appropriation for establishing a state 
traveling library system, onr traveling libraries have been sent 
to various American cities and conventions to show concretely 
the New York plan. They were alec exhibited at the Chicago, 
Paris and Buffalo expositions and we are frequently asked for 
publications and advice by correspondente Ln other countries 
who have heard of the snceess of our work. During the past 
year, however, for the first time, New York was called on 
to cooperate with foreign countries in establishing a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries by sending the libraries them- 
selves as object lessons. At the solicitation of Signor D. 
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Chilovl, librarian of the Kational Central Lilwary of Fl(wence, 
Italy, a selected library of 25 volnmeB on economics, accompanied 
by a bofAcase, charging tray and all aoiiliarieB need in New- 
York, was sent to Florence. To make the system entirely com- 
prehensible a full Bet of blanks, filled out for InstitationB of 
Florence, i. e. a school, library, hospital, etc. was added. Bignor 
Chilovi's request was the ontcome of the active interest in the 
working classes, felt by Italian statesmen and edncators, which 
has led them to study the various means of popniarlzing edn- 
cation. The simplicity and adaptability of traveling libraries 
to this end seems to have appealed strongly to them and some 
attempt has been made to circulate books to rural schools. In 
an address presented to the king, it is proposed to establish a sys- 
tem of traveling libraries for the entire kingdom, the books to 
be adapted to the needs of the working classes with special ref- 
erence to agricultural communities. Tlw presentation of the sub- 
ject by the minister of agriculture, industry and commerce, Guido 
Baccelli, was ratified by royal decree Aug. 2, 1902 and the New 
York traveling library was forwarded by Bignor Chilovi from 
Florence to Rome to receive the minister's attention. 

The following letter from Signor D. Chilovi, librarian of the 
national library at Florence, gives a brief history of the traveling 
library movement in Italy. 

In my article on the Rural School and its Library published 
July 16, 1902 in the Nuova antologia, the leading Italian review, 
I suggested that to supplement the very imperfect and insufficient 
instruction given in those schools, the provincial libraries (Italy 
in its administration is divided into 69 provinces) should be re- 
quired to complement with traveling libraries the small popular 
libraries and the schools scattered throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. I intended in another article to propose a similar service 
for city schools to be rendered by the municipal libraries, which, 
in our country, either do not yet exist, or do not, with few ex- 
ceptions, see clearly enough what their destiny is. The hon- 
orable deputy Pescetti in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 16th 
of June 1902, questioned the minister of pnblic inatructioni in 
regard to the matter; Minister Nasi promised in reply to in- 
vestigate and encourage this new type of library. 

Meanwhile the public library of Pistoja; with no aid whatever, 
started a system of very small traveling libraries for the country 
schools scattered over the Apennines. Pistoja is a small but 
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cnltnred and pleasant city eaght miles from Floreace and Lirorno, 
at the point wbere the railroad from Florence to Bologna begins 
to climb the Apennines and in that part of Italy where our 
language is purest. 

Thereafter in one of my reports I again called the attention 
of the minister of agricnltnre and commerce to the influence 
which the traveling libraries might have on the progress of agri- 
coltnre. He received the proposal favorably and on August 2, 
1902, presented with a memorial for the royal signature, the de- 
cree which established " popnlar libraries for the workingmen." 

Bat among the libraries over which this department has super- 
vision, there are none to which, as to the provincial libraries, this 
service conid be intrusted. For this reason, and on acconnt of the 
great difficulties presented by local conditions, Italy will probably 
be divided into three large districts : upper, middle and lower, 
in which three public libraries will be established, from each of 
which traveling libraries will be sent to the agrarian conncils 
and to other similar iostitutionB, to be then distributed among 
the small villages. The agrarian councils watch over the prog- 
ress of agriculture, promote its development, and point out to 
the government its needs. In one province there may be several 
councils composed of persons of technical and practical occupa- 
tions, who voluntarily cooperate. 

The work of the traveling libraries in Italy must not be limited 
to the rural schools and to agricultural instruction. I have now 
ready another article, to be published at the oppcfrtnne moment, 
on the great aid which they can render to other studies of higher 
grade. 

An association of women is forming to aid in establishing these 
libraries but as yet nothing definite has been accomplished. 

As to support nothing is yet decided. The honorable minister 
of agriculture has already made the necessary arrangements to 
send free to every agrarian counMl a model traveling library 
similar to that courteously sent to us by the New York State 
Library. He has also made an appeal to people of wealth and 
business to increase with their subscriptions the number of these 
traveling libraries, and from their replies it is already apparent 
that the appeal meets with favor. 

It seems therefore that the beneficial effect of traveling libraries 
in Italy will soon show itself in two different lines : 

1 For the advantage of the farmers, under protection of 
Minister Guide Baccelli ; 

2 For promoting general culture, under protection of the min- 
ister of public instruction. 
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A request for library and appUancee came recently also from 
Japan, while growing interest is ehown by Inqniries and reqnefitB 
from perhaps a dozen other foreign countries. 

Library for the blind. Onr library for the blind increases yearly 
its beneficent work, the circnlation having risen to 1903 from 
1620 last year. The four books read oftenest were Crawf(»^'s 
Via Crueis, Slocom'a Bailmg alone round the World, Hale's 
Man without a Country, and Seton-Thompson's Wild Animah I 
have Known. Private gifts from those interested in furnishing 
the 7000 blind people of this State with better reading have 
enabled ns at a trifling cost to the State to do a work of great 
practical value and most highly appreciated by all who under- 
stand it. 

TIUTBUNO PICTVBBS 

Additions. The traveling pictures now include 1420 wall pic- 
tures, 14,811 photographs mounted on 28 x 35 cm cards and 17,002 
lantern slides, a total of 33,233 pictures besides 18 lanterns with 
screens and attachments for use of oil, gas, and electric light. 

The most valnable addition to the collectioa of lantern slides 
is that of 200 colored elides for nature study. An improved 
generator for the use of acetylene was added to the lantern at- 
tachments and is supplied whenever available instead of the older 
and less compact apparatus. 

Our mounted photographs have been increased by 400 Alinari 
photographs on early Italian art, about 200 Louvre subjects im- 
ported from Braun, Clement & Cie, 300 of Germany and of paint- 
ings in the German galleries and about 200 of English scenery 
and painting. The set of 1000 photographs of French and English 
architecture takeai by R. D. Cleveland, has greatly strengthened 
our architecture collection. Copley prints of Abbey's finished 
frieze of the Holy Grail for the Boston Public Library are now 
available either as mounted photographs or wall pictures. Com- 
pletion of the frieze has made out of date the panel picture of 
the first five of the series, which was one of the list of 100 pictures 
recommended to high schools. We have therefore substituted 
for this pane] picture any one of the series which is pablished in 
a size large enough to be used as a wall picture in the schoolroom 
when framed separately. Those most popular for this purpose 
are Oalahad'8 Departure and the Castle of the Maidens. 
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Vae. Tbe increase in fees made the preceding year baa affected 
the use of lanternB, slides and photographs. The year's ciroala- 
tion has been : 
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A temporary loan of 5 framed pictures and 49 photographs was 
made to a Canandaigua club for use at a special meeting. A 
similar loan was made to the Buffalo Society for iJeautifying 
Schools, which in April exhibited at the Grade Teachers Associa- 
tion rooms a collection of pictures bought for -the schooU of 
Buffalo. To this exhibit we sent for two weeks 24 framed and 
113 unA-amed picture, to supplement the aeries and to show the 
Buffalo teach^^ and others interested, the kind of pictures which 
the State lends. The society plans to raise mosey and in all 
possible ways to aid the Buffalo schools in beautifying rocHus and 
buildings. 

Educational possibilities. The educational posHbilities of wall 
pictures should not be lost sight of, particularly in a system like 
that of the traveling pictures, which provides for changes at 
stated intervals. The various epochs of art history manifestly 
lend themselves to such a plan but besides art topics there are 
other subjects which could be well illustrated in this way. Pic- 
tures of a number of places having similar associations either of 
place or person would contribute greatly to. interest in tbe sub- 
ject selected. Some topics, besides those in art histOTy, which 
could be thus illustrated are; Shakspere, Scott, American history, 
England, France, Italy, Bome and Greece. An example of such 
illustration as applied to an art topic is the following series 
which, if used in full, 6r nearly so, would familiarize the observer 
with tbe principal features of Greek art from the earliest extant 
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be^iDQingB to its decadence. The list is selected from the cata- 
logue of Gre^ and Roman art pnbliehed by A. W. EIboq & Co., 
with addition of some other Bnbjects not foDiid in this catalogae. 
List of pictnres for stndy of Greek art : 

Tipyns; Booth end ol citadel 

TiryDB; gallop in eastern wall 

Mycenae; Lion gate 

Paestum ; Temple of Poseidon 

Grarestone of Aristion 

Corinth; temple 

Aegina; temple 

Aegina; temple; east pediment; dying warrior 

Olympia; Temple of Zens; west pediment; Apollo 

Athens; Theseam 

Athens ; Acropolis ; archaic figure 

Athens; Acropolis; Parthenon 

Athens; Acropolis; Parthenon; metopes 

Athens; Acropolis; Parthenon; slabs from frieze 

Athens; Acropolis; Parthenon; Theseus 

Athens ; Acropolis ; Parthenon ; three fates 

Athens ; Erechthenm, Ionic and caryatid porches 

Athens; Erechthenm, caryatid 

Athens; propylaeo 

Athens ; Temple of Victory 

Velletri Athena 

DoryphoruB 

Wounded Amazon 

Hermes of Praxiteles 

Mansolenm frieze 

Sarcophagus of mourning women 

Athens; choragic monument of Lysicrates 

Alexander sarcophagus 

Aphrodite of Melos 

Otricoli Zeus 

Victory of Bamothraoe 

Altar of PergamoD 
This plan of subordinating the scheme of wall decoration to the 
development of a single topic has been adopted in some of the 
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new school baildings with .marked reealts. The halle and large 
asaembly rooms have been used for teaching art history, while 
the pictures illustrating literature and history have been hang in 
the rooms in which these sabjects are tanght. In this way the 
students absorb knowledge of a sabject without taking time from 
the cnrricnlnm. 

A similar list, intended to show the development of painting 
during the Italian RenaisBance, has been prepared by Prof. J. C 
Van Dyke, anthor of the History of Painting in the College 
Biatoriea of Art. This list is here reprinted by permission of 
A. W. Elson & Go. for whom it was prepared and who have pnb- 
lished large carbon photographs of the entire aeries. 
Oothic 

Ql«tto di BoDdoD* 

Flight into Egypt, Arena ch&pel, PaduA 



Portrait of Guidoriccio Fogliano de' Ricci, Palaizo pubblico, Sienna 
Vm OlOTauul Ancalloo 

Coronation of the Vlr^, Uffin gallery, Florence 

Detail of above 

Angel with Tambourine, Uffiri gaUery, Florence 

Angel with Harp, Uffizi gallery, Florence 
a«stlla daPabriaaa 

Adoration of the Magi, Academy, Florenoe 

Qronp of kings, detail from above 

Bkrly B«nftlaMUi<M 
nil 

Adoration of the Hagi (detail of kneeling angels), Riccardi palace, Florence 
Fflllpplno Uppl 

Vifflon of St Bernard (detail of praying angel). La Badia, Flonnoe 
Bandra BottlMUl 

Allegory of Spring, Academy, Florence 
Madonna, Infant Jemu and St John, Louvre, Paris 

Preflentation in the Temple, S. H. Novella, Florence 

Ginevra de* Benci, detail of Birth of John the Baptist, S. H. Novella 



Viaro di "~<— - 

Andromeda and Perseus, Ufflzi gallery, Florence 
MeloM— da Vorll 

Angel Playing Violin, sacristy of St Peter's, Rome 
Flatre Pamcliio 

Bt Mary Magdalene, Fitti gallery, Florence 



The Annuntnotion, Breta, Milan 
Bwaaidlno Slntiwrleehla 
„ Portnut of a Youth, Dresden gallery 
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AvdiML XHlMcnk 

Madonna of Victory, Louvre, Paris 

OmIo OrlTOlll 

The Annunciation, National gallerf, London 
aioTwml BaUlal 

Madonna and Sunto, 8. H. Qlorioaa del Frari, Venice 

Madonna and Four Sainta, S. Zaccaria, Venice 
Vltton Oarpaoolo 

Preaentaticm in the Temple, Academy, Venice 

Angel with Lut«, detiul of above 
Antanallo daXaaalna 

Head of Unknown Man, Louvre, Paris 

High Iteiiaiaaan.ce 
Fta Bartalommao 

Descent from the Croea, Ktti gallery, Florence 
Andrvadel Sarto 

Madonna of the Sack, SS. Annunziata de Servi, Florence 

Madonna del Arpie, UfBzi gallery, Floience 

DetMl of above 
Hldiael Ancelo Buonarroti 

Delphic Sibyl (detail), Sietine chapel, Rome 

An Athlete (bending to looaen drapery about the feet), Sistine chapel, Rome 
Raphael fianBlo 

Madonna della Sedia, Pitti galleiy, Florence 

Madonna di San Sisto, Dresden ^Uery 

Detail of above 
Babaatlano dal Plvmbo 

Portrait of a Woman, Uffizi gallery, Plorenoe 
Iiaonaido da Vlnoi 

Mona Lisa, Louvre, Paris 

Madonna of the Rooks, Louvre, Paris 
BamanUno Lninl 

Madonna and Caiild, Btera, Milan 



Ecstasy of St Catherine (detail of nuns), 8. Dmnenico, Sieoi 

Oorretvto 

Madonna of St Francis, Dresden gallery 

Edy Night, Dresden gallery 

Mystic Marriage of St Catherine, Louvre, Paris 
CHoiVloiie 

Madonna with S^nts, Parish church, Castelfranco 

DetMl of the St Liberale (The Warrior in Armor) 

Knight of Malta, U&m gallery, Florence 
TlUan 

Three Graces, Borghese palace, Rome 

Man with a Glove, Louvre, Paris 
TliLtoratto 

Miracle of St Mark, Academy, Venice 

Bacchus and Ariadne, Ducal palace, Venice 
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Pkolo Veroneia 

Venice Enthroned, Ducat palace, Venice 

Madonna and Sainte, Venice academy 
Iioranmo Lotto 

Portrait of a Lady, Brera, Milan 
Palma 11 Vaoohio 

St Baibara, S, M. Formosa, Venice 
Paris Bordone 

The Fiahennam and the Bing, Academy, Venice 
OiOTansl Battlsta Uoioni 

Portrwt of a Tailor, National gallery, London 
OuldoSaiil 

Aurora, Rosp^od palace, Rome 
Quarelno 

Sleeping Endymion, Uffizi gallery, Florence 

OloTUini BattUta Tlepolo 

St Joseph uid the Infant Jesus, Academy, Venice 
Pictures to scboolB as advertisement. A nniqne sjBtem of ad- 
vertiaing has adyantaged the schools of Bt Louis Mo. The Good 
Lack Clothing Co. of that city, twice each year holds at its store 
an exhibit of Branu photographs and Gaproni casts. These 
divided into six groaps are given to the oi^ schools, those re- 
ceiving most votes having first choice. A purchase at the Good 
Luck store, however small, entitles the buyer to fire votes, and a 
ballot coupon cut from the company's weekly newspaper adver- 
tisement counts as one vote if left at the store. At the close of 
the contest the collection is hnng by the Good Lock Co. free of 
charge and remains the permanent property of the winning 
schools. In the six contests which have already been held, about 
20 different schools, public and private, have received these gifts. 
The pictures in the exhibit which closes Nov. 26, 1902, are nearly 
all copies of the work of the old masters. 

STUDY CLUBS 

The number of active clubs is now 407, of which 70 were added 
last year. Plans for the coming year show the usual number of 
programs on England, Italy, Holland and art subjects but G»- 
many has had an unprecedented popularity, more than twice as 
many programs on that subject having been announced as on any 
other. About 20 clubs were assisted in preparing programs. 
One of these at the close of a year's work on Florentine painting, 
gave an unannounced examination, which nearly all members 
took. A prize was given to the one whose aj>»wers were votad 
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beat and an element of humor was added by awarding also a 
booby prize, an experiment which might possibly deter the over- 
aensitive from trying an examination. 

An excellent outline for the stady of Italian art is to be iesued 
monthly during the winter of 1902-3, by the Bureau of University 
Travel of Boston. The ontlines are accompanied by haJf times 
of the Bubjects undo- discussion with qaeations baaed on the pic- 
tures. A 8n^;estive general outline for students of art history 
used in Mt Vernon Seminary, Washington D. C. haa also been 
published. 

EXTENSION TEACHING 

Syllabaaas pablisliod Sep- 30, 1901-Oct. 1, 1003 
889 Curtis, Mrs J. K. King Henry 4, ptl. 26p. Oct. 1901. 
6 cents. 

590 Merchant of Venice. 28p. Oct 1901. B cents. 

Revisioa of no. 29. 

591 Driscoll, Bev. J. T. The Individual and the State. 8p. 

Jan. 1902. 5 cents. 
892 Curtis, Mrs J. K. King Henry 4, pt2. 19p. Sep. 1902. 

6 centB. 
The Bbakspere syllabuses were published fop the Byracnse 
center which completed its eighth year on Bhaksp»?e under the 
direction of Mrs Jessie K. Curtis. The syllabus on the Individual 
and the State was prepared for the Albany craiter. The lecturer, 
Eev. John T. Driscoll, presented some results of recent psycho- 
1<^C research. 

COUTIM 

Brooklyn Institute. Courses of lectures and concerts remark- 
able alike in extent and quality were given last year by the 
Brooklyn Institute which as usual retains its long leadership. 
As the^ published full reports of these extension courses, we do 
not duplicate the facts except in occasional reports summarizing 
the work of the whole State. 

Columbia Univenity. Columbia University gives annually at 
Cooper Union a course of public lectures by some one eminent in 
the subject selected. Beginning with the present year similar 
courses will be given in alternate years at the American Museum 
of Natural History and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Public lectures are delivered at the university also. 
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Teach»s Coll^:e continned to offer teachers of New York and 
vicinity the opportTinity to follow at the college or in local circles 
a systematic coarse of study under its guidance. 

Cooper Union. Cooper Union continaea to cooperate with Co- 
lambia University, the People's lostitate and the Board of Edn- 
catioD in giving free lectures for the people. On five nights each 
week during the winter, lectures were given by authorities on the 
subjects covered by the courses. Lectures were given in all parts 
of the city and in many of the public schools. 

Cornell ITniTenity. The sixth rept^ of the extension depart- 
ment shows increase in all parts. Among notable features of 
development are increase in amount of help given through per- 
sonal correspondence and growth of cooperation between exten- 
sion department ofScers and farmws. In the farm^s reading 
course are now enrolled 36,430 farmers, each of whom has 
recedved pamphlets, with accompanying quizzes, on fruit culture, 
orcharding, fertility of soil, etc. There is constant effort to in- 
crease the value of fanners study clnbs by suggesting topics 
which may be studied both from printed matter in winter and 
from observation and experiment in summer. There is also grow- 
ing interest in field meetings at which neighboring farmers dis- 
cuss their problems. Cooperation of farmers in experiments in 
fm it-growing, fertilizers, grain crops, soils, etc. increases each 
year. An effort is made to visit each experimenter once each 



The reading course for farmers' wives has been found to meet 
a real need and about 10,000 members are enrolled. The follow- 
ing subjects have been treated in pamphlets and by correspond- 
ence: saving steps, home sanitation, saving strength, food for the 
farmw's family, and the kitchen garden. The subjects of study 
have in many instances formed a part of grange meeting dis- 
cussions and several women's clubs have been formed for study 
of these topics. The department has planned a series of home 
institutes, the first of which was held at Lake Placid in March 
1902. The program included demonstrations in cooking and 
talks on nutritive value of foods and general household 
management. 

The entomologic division continues its investigation of insect 
pests. The results of thorough investigation of several insects 

Ic 
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injarioaa in Nev York Btate, for die first time have been pnb- 
lifihed in bnlletinH. 

The extension work of the dairy division during the past two 
years has consisted chiefly of visits to creameries and cheese 
factories to give individual instruction. More than 100 visits 
have been made in more than half the counties ot the State, The 
reenlts of cooperative eiperiments in poultry-keeping were em- 
bodied in a bnlletin, material for which was furnished by seven 
ponltry keepers of the State. 

The nature study division continues to inculcate habits of 
observation and to inspire enthusiasm for country life. At 
Chautauqua lectures were given on animal and plant life, sup- 
plemented by field and laboratory practise. Luts of botAs have 
been published for use of teachers and those interested in out-, 
door life. The nature study work with children is described as 
follows in the sixth report of the extension department: 

To 18',000 children that are organized into junior naturalist 
clubs, we send each month of the school year, a simple leaflet 
calling attention to some of the common things which they are 
expected to discuss in their club meetings. Once each month, 
the children make one or more of these subjects the theme of the 
language and letter-writing period. The letter-writing is con- 
sidered as payment of the club dues. 

To 26,000 children who have registered as having bought seeds 
and who are caring for plants, we send letters intended to 
inspire, encourage and instruct. 

During the past spring, about 2600 children wrote us what 
they have done in the improvement of 427 school grounds. 

Our relation with the children is not of the passive kind but, 
on the other hand, of the active, cordial kind, bcwdering on the 
personal. The first step in our success lies iu getting into close 
relation with the teachers. As far as possible, we plan the chil- 
dren's work to correlate with the required work of the school. 

In order to follow up this general movement with instruction 
to the teacher in definite sobject-matter, a course in home nature 
study was established. Nearly 2000 New York teachers, most 
of whom are outside city and suburban influences, axe now 
enrolled. 

Intimately associated with the improvement of the agricultural 
conditions of a given section, is the betierment of the farm home. 
The extension department has encouraged this movement by 
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aiding as' far as possible the work of the village and town 
improvement societies, and by giving illtistrated lectures. While 
this movement primarily b^:an in the town, its in&nence is gradn- 
ally extending to rnral districts, and in the more progressive 
agricultural sections each home has its appropriate setting of 
greensward, its masses of shmbbery and its flower borders. 

As the main object of the Cornell University summer session 
is to furnish instraetion to high school teachers, instruction was 
offered in all sabjects embraced in the high school curriculum, 
inclading mannal training. The attendance of 1902 showed an 
increase of 30^ over that of 1901. 

N. Y. city Board of Education. In New York city the Board of 
Education conducted free lectures for the people in 100 centers. 
The last report says " the 14th season of free lectnres is notable 
tvF the r^eon that the system has been extended to ail the bor- 
oughs; that the supOTvision is unified, and that by the cliarter 
provision adult education is recognized as an integral part of tlie 
education of our city." The lectures most lately attended were 
on practical subjects and the hearers w^e usually men engaged 
in work where a knowledge of such subjects would be of value. 
When possible the lectnres were illustrated by stereopticon views, 
experiments, readings or music. Certificates after examination 
were issned to those who had attended the course of five lectures 
on firet aid to the injured. Many evidences of reading in connec- 
tion with the lectures have been given, and copies of scientlflc 
works were often bought by auditors to supplement the teaching 
of the lecturer. 

At one center 50 lectures on history and literature were given. 
At another a leotore on some subject in natural science has been 
given each Saturday night for the past four years. In the BMrd 
of Education hall, subjects relating to education were the chief 
themes. 

Letters written by many auditors at the lectures indicate that 
they haye been r^pilar attendants at these courses for several 
years. This continuity of interest combined with the ^stematio 
arrangement of the lectures makes it possible to make tbese 
courses of lectures a people's nniveirsi^ in the real sense, affordr 
ing opportunity to the woirkingman -to acquire aftw a series of 
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rears the eleunents of a broad, geoeral edncatioD :hx>m tbe best 
teachers. 

The audiences are almoitt entirely adnlt. In many cases the 
attendance is divided betweeo the sexes, but at lectures on snch 
subjects as physics or politics, the attendance is largely men, 
while at those on literature, music or art women predominate. 

People's Institute. Attendance at lectures and ctmcerta given 
by .the People's Institute has so increased that the capacity of 
the lecture hall is often taxed. Excursions to places of historical 
interest in New Ycwk and lectnree at the Metropolitan Muaeom 
of Art have proved of value and bectme a part of the regular 
work. The Harlem branch, though disconraging at first, became 
in tbe end a anccess and is now firmly established, ^e Institute 
CInb has passed out of tbe experimental stage, become self- 
governing and self-supporting, and has a membership of 325, one 
quarter women. The main object of the institute at present is 
to broaden the work in Harlem, establish a Brooklyn toucb and 
extend the club movement. 

People's Unireisity Extension Sodsty. This organization has 
increased ite facilities for giving instruction to traiement dwellers 
on subjects of everyday life. The coorses tor mothers on hygiene, 
sanitation and care of children still form the largest part of the 
work. One mother whose children had scarlet fever, when asked 
by a hospital doctor because of her competence if she had been 
trained as a nurse, replied that she learned all she knew aboat 
nursing from the lectures giv^i in one of the People's University 
extension courses for mothers. An important principle is co- 
opwation with societies, settlements etc. on the theMy that each 
Bocielj knows beet the needs of its own constituency. 

■OmiKA BOHOOUI 

Catholic Summer School of America. This school held its llfli 
session, again highly successful, July 6-8ep. 5, 1902, at ClifF 
Haven, Lake Champlain. The main courses of study were his- 
tory, literature and philost^hy, planned and conducted by 
specialists. 

Chautauqua. At Chautauqua the 16 diffoent schools offered 
180 courses in 1902. Kotable among new departments is the 
school of arts and crafts, which gives iustruction in designing 
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and building artistic fumitare and in all modern methods of 
treating wood, metal, clay, leather etc The work of the library 
school, as well am that of the State Library summer coarse, is 
deBcribed in the aunnal rep<wt of the New YtM'k State Library 
School page 21$. 

Et^liih olauea. The summer classy for the study of English 
brought togethw at Delhi N. T. a group specially interested in 
the teaching and study of English language, lit^^tnre, com- 
position and criticism. The work was under the direction of 
Mrs H. A. Davidson and Prof. S. C. Hart of the English depart- 
ment of Wellesley College, and proved so successful that similar 
classes for 1903 will be held in the Fort Edward Collegiate 
Institute builBinga July 14-Aug. 2U. 

New York VniTersity. Summer school sessions were held in 
the university building on Washington square. The laboratories 
and dormitories at University Heights were however at command 
of the students. Both undergraduate oolite woit and school 
of pedagogy work are offered, the nndergradoate work being 
pursued by teachers who are making credits towud a college 



Shinneoock Sumner Bohool of Art. The s^sion was fr<Hn June 
to October at Shinnecock Hills, Southampton L. I. Courses were 
given in oil, water color, pastel, and black and white, and were 
open to both men and women. 

sTA-m ijibhary 

Gxvwtb. The library has grown from the 461,740 volumes 
reported last year to 482,697, of which 274,720 are in the State 
Library and Library School, 62,159 in traveling libraries, and 
145,818 are duplicates. Aside from the traveling libraries, dupli- 
cates and Library School collection, additions were 12,979 
volumes, of which 3655 were bought and 9324 were gifts and 
exchanges, Including 2939 volumes made by binding pamphlets 
and 1060 by binding serials. 89 volumes were added by gift to 
the Library School collection. 

A chief function of the State Library is to preserve for pos- 
terity and for the nee of the whole State complete files of the 
more important periodicals, transactions, quarterlies, annuals, 
etc. from all parts of the world. In 1889 we had 398 serials. 
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This year we had 26T9, an increase of 673<^. In 1893 our com- 
plete list of aequents which we kept np regularly and bound 
for the ehelvee reached 3438. This list is now 11,001, of which 
1711 are in oor rapidly growing education library. In oar 
catalogue department 29,074 new cards or 4578 more than in 
1901 were added. 

Total loans for 1902 were the largest in the history of the 
library, bdog 15 times as many as in 1890. Growing preeanre 
for space compelled ns to discontinue the capitol library as a 
separate collection and it will be impossible to reopen it till we 
hare a new bailding. In the reference department we reported 
last year 33,376 more volumes need than in 1900. This year 
there is a farther increase of 51,677 over 1901, making a total 
use of 221,439 volumes. The steady growth in loans and refereaice 
use involveB a larger force of attendants to wait on readers, 
wears out books more rapidly and increases bills for binding and 
replacing, compels us to box up the less used boohs for lack of 
room and emphasizes every day the urgent need aa a matter of 
economy of adequate provision for this great library, of which 
the State each year shows its appreciation more fully in the 
demands made on it. 

Kespectfuily submitted 

Mblvil Dbwby Director 
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Nature study, at Cornell nnivereity, 

r20'-21' 
New York City Board of Education, 

extension work, r21*-22' 
New York UniverBity, summer schools. 
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page 6, beginning in the third ninth of the page, i. e. about one third of the 
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gujah them from pages having the same number in bulletins. 
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Art, lista tor study of, rl4*, rl5'-17*, 
rl8' 

Art history, outUne of study, rl8* 

Blind, library for, rt', rl2'; publica- 
tions, rT" 
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Brooklyn Institute, extension work, 
rl8*-19' 

OathoUe Summer School of America, 
Cliff Haven, t23' 

Chautauqua, summer school. r23' 

Chilovi, D., on traveling library move- 
ment in Italy, rlO'-12' 

Cliff Haven, New York, Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America, r23' 

Columbia Univerwty, extension work, 
rl9' 

Cooper Umou, extenmon work, rlO* 

Cornell University, extenwon work, 
ri9'-21' 

Xngliah, summer classes, Delhi N. Y., 
r23* 

Expenditures, r5-8 

Extenmou teaching, rl8'-22*; puWica- 
tions, rT* 

Fees, t6* 

Finances, r5-6 

Fittings, expenditures, rt' 

Foreign countries, traveling libraries 
in, r9'-12' 

Orauts, to free libraries, r6* 

Greek art, list of pictures for study 
of, rl4' 

Incidentals, expenditures, r6* 

Italian art, list of pictures for study 
of, rl5'-17* ; outime of Study, rl8* 

Italy, traveling libraries in, r9*-12* 

I«stams and slides, loans, rl3' ; 
numi>er, rl2* 

Libraries, see State library; Traveling 
libraries 

Library School, r7'-8' ; publications, rT* 

Lists of bodes, prepared for lending, rfl* 



Peopla'a Institute, New York, exten- 
sion work, r22* 

People's University Extension Society 
of New York, j22' 

Photographs, number, rlZ* ; loans, rI3* 

Pictures, see Traveling pictures 

Printing, amount, r?'; expenditures, 
i«' 

Public libraries department, publica- 
tions, rT* 

Publications, r7' 

Salaries, expenditures, t6* 
Shinnecock Summer School of Art. r23* 
Staff and employees, r5' ; salaries, r6* 
State Library, r23'-24' 
State Library School, r7*-8' ; publica- 
tions, rT" 
Study clubs, rl7*-18' ; publications, rT* 
Summer sdiools, i23 
Supplies, expenditures, i6' 
SyllabUBes, rl8' 

Teachers OoUege, extension woric, rlO* 

Telegrams and telephones, expendi- 
tures, r6' 

Transportation, expenditures, r& 

Travelii^ expenses, r6' 

Traveling libraries, additions, rff; cir- 
culation, r8'-9'; in foreign coun- 
tries, r9'-I2'; lists, ifl*; publications, 
rT 

Traveling pictures, additions, rl2'-13'; 
as advertisements, rl7*; educatioDal 
value, rlS"-!?'; expenditures, r6'; 
loans, rl3*; publications, rT* 

Univeraity Travel, Bureau of, rlS" 
Van I>7ke, J. C, list of pictuiee pre- 
pared by, rl6' , - . 
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REPORT ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
I 902 



To the Regents of the University of the State of Neva York 

As director of the Home Edncation Depsrtmrait I report on 
the public libraries division for the year ending Sep. 30, 1902, &a 
follows : 

Staff and ezpenditnres. The work has been done by the same 
staff as last year with the addition of William F. Tnst as sub- 
inspector. 

Eipenditures for home education including public libraries, 
traveling libraries and collections, study clnbs and extension 
teaching were: cf^h grants to public libraries |22,767.49, books 
$3331.93, binding f8.d8, pictures, lanterns and slides $4189.25, 
fittings f 913.35, supplies f 230.54, printing f 1534.71, travel $986.70, 
repairs $5.30, telegrams and telephone |180.08, services |303.03, 
returned fees $44.64, incidentals $5.33, salaries $29,648.85, a 
total of $64,150.18, an increase of $9201.24 over 1901. 

LIBKABIES iniDEB STATE 8UPEBTIBION 

Charters and transfers. During the year 10 permanent and 18^ 
provisional library charters were granted. Five provisional 
charters previously granted were made permanent, and one 
library was reincorporated. Three charters were amended by 
changing corporate names, and two by changing the methods of 

,;oogic 
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electing trusteee to conforin to changes in city charters. Fonrteeo 
library transfers were approved and tlie charters of two of those 
transferred and thus consolidated with other libraries were sur- 
rendered and the corporations dissolved. Another corporation 
was dissolved where a new organization had taken its place. 

The following tables show location, name, volumes and prop- 
erty of each library. 

Library cluutera, Oct. 1, 1901-Sep. 30, 1802 



Chazy 

Greenwich . . 
IrvinKton, .. 
Hamburg . . 
Hill View.. 

Clinton 

Lewiston. , . 



PermaneTit chatters 
Cb&iy Public Library. . . . 
Greenwich Free Library . . 

Ouiteau Library 

HamburgFree Library .. 
Hillview Free Library .. , 
Kirkland Town Library , 
Lewiaton JVee Library . . 
Phillips Free Library .... 

Skene Library ......... 

Tuxedo Park Library . . 



VohUDH Fropvty 



SI 000 .. 

3 812 29 
16 260 . . 

1 231 .. 

I 609 36 

I 445 87 



Ballstou Spa. . . . 

Newark 

^rster Bay ... 

Theresa 

Westhampton Beacb 



Newark Free Public Library 
Oyster Bay Free Library . . . 

Theresa Free Library 

Weathampton Free Library . 



1 319 


3 805 


4 000 


760 


I 200 



PTOviiioncl eftarter* for five yeori 

Alden I Alden Free Library 

tayahore i Bay Shore Free Library 



Bolton Landing . 

Chautauqua . . . 
Cherry Valley. . 

Chester 

New Hampton . 

Granville 

NewYork 

MiUbrook.'.'.'.'.*.'. 
Newark Valley, . 

Nineveh 

Palmyra 

Phoenicia 

Portville 

Mayville 



uqu£ 

Cherry Valley Libiwy 
Chester Free Library . . 



Denton Library . 

Farmer Free Library 

Granville Free Library 

High Bridge Free Library . . . 
Keene Craiter Free Library . . 

MiUbrook Free Library 

Newark Valley Public Library 

Nineveh Public Library 

Palmyra King's Dau^tera 

Free Library 

Phoenicia Free Library, 
Portville Free Library. 
Tuesday Club Library . . 



1 290 45 
24 711 97 
10 294 . . 

1 574 .. 



630 


«618 12 


228 


342 83 






461 


6S4 80 


473 


665 07 


40 


146 .. 


4 






100 .. 


301 


614 26 


90 


167 .. 


160 


116 .. 


1 000 




650 


376 .. 


31 


125 .. 


300 


437 76 


500 


444 50 






200 


360 .. 
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Bath 

Bath-on-Hudson . 

North Baston... 

KingBton 

Union Springs... 



Charters amendtd 
Name changi'd Irom Bath Library Association to 

Davenport Library 
Charter ol Bath-on-HudBon Public Library amended 

3BtrildnE out the words "elected by the board of 
ucation" and inserting in their place "appointed 
by the mayor of the dty of Rensaelaer with the 
consent of the common council" 

Name changed from Easton Library Association to 
Burton Library 

Charter of Poncknockie FubUo Library amended by 
atriidng out the words "of school district no. 4" 

Name changed from Union Springs Library Associa- 
tion to Springport Free Library 



Ubrftry tranafen apprOTod Oct. 1, 1901-Sep. 30, 1903 



No. 


From 


To 


V.,.. 


1 


Bay Ridge Free Libraiy 


Brooklyn Public Library 

Queens borough Library 

Greenwich Free Library 

Hamburg Free Library 

Hendrick Hudson Free Library 

Johnstown Public Library 

Lewiston Free library 

New York PubUo Library 




2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Fort Hanulton Free Library 

New Utrecht Free Ubrary 

Union for Christian Work 

Flushing Library Association 

HollisPubUc Library 


6 600 
3 448 

46 875 

7 408 

1 207 


S 
9 
10 
11 
1? 


Greenwich boardof education ... 

Nineteenth Century Club 

Hudson board of education 

Johnstown board of education .. . 


1 800 

1 000 

2 874 
4 586 


n 






14 


WaSii^ton Heights Free Library 


18 6«4 



Chartara aarrenderod and oorporatitmB diaaolvad 



New Utrecht Ffte library, Bath Beach, 

Brookl^ 
St AgaesFiee Library, New York 

Sohuylerville Public Library 



became branch of Brooklyn Public 

Library 
became tranch of New York Public 

library 
supetseded by Schuylerville Free 

Library 



Qiowth. The namber of libraries holding University charterB, 
after deductiug two withdrawn by consolidation and one replaced 
by a new oi^anization in the same village, has increased by 25. 
There are now 212 independent libraries in the University, all 
except four, free for circnlation. 

BesovrceB of new libraries. The property of the 28 libraries 
Hewly chartered varied from flOO to J20,500. The Bmaller 
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librarieB relied on receiving a state grant of |100 to add to tbeir 
slender reaonrcee and with this small beginning they were able 
to fnmish the books most needed in very small communities. The 
total property represented by their applications was |73,786.36. 
The number of volumes in these libraries ranged from none to 
2273. The total number of volumes was 16,670. 

Five libraries holding provisional charters received permanent 
charters on showing property of $1000 or more in each case. 
QlftB of valuable bnildings enabled Oyster Bay free library to re- 
port property worth |1U,294 and Newark Free Public Library, 
124,711. 

Bcgiatered libraries. Libraries chartered by the TTniversity or 
admitted on special application are not the only ones on its 
register. Many have been incorporated by tbe L^elatnre cmf 
under general law and a large number are attached to other in- 
corporated institutions. Those not wishing a new or independent 
charter have been registered on request, if conforming to an ap- 
proved library standard. Such registry places them on the same 
footing as University libraries in respect to state supervision and 
state and local aid. Bach branch library of 1000 volumes may 
also be registered, so that one library in New Tort or Brooklyn 
may have 13 or 17 branches on the roister. We must therefore 
add to the 212 University libraries 107 r^stered libraries, 
making a total of 319 libraries and brandies. 

The New Utrecht Free Library of Brooklyn and the St Agnes 
Free Library of New York having surrendered their charters, 
these corporations were dissolved, but the libraries are continued 
as postered branches of the public libraries in their respective 
boroughs. The name of the library of the Albany Catholic Union 
was changed on the register to the Albany Union Free Library. 
Three libraries transferred to new corporations have been dropped 
from the roll. These are 

Hamburg Free Library of Nineteenth Century Clnb 

Johnstown Library 

Lewiston Free Library of Men's Club 
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Iiibrarias lutd brancheB re^iotered Oct. 1, 1901-S«p. SO, 1909 



No. 


PortoffloB 


Name 


Volumei 


Property 


1 

2 


Albany 

Brooklyn. . . 

Buffalo 

G«neseo.... 
New York.. 

Ozone Park, 


Y. M. A. Library, Pruyn branch .... 
Brooklyn Public Library, Astral 


2 535 

5 800 

3 448 

1 563 

2 598 

3 426 

2 773 
12 337 
1 200 
8 661 

328 


S25 500 .. 


1 




3 843 .. 








a 




2 178 60 


6 

7 


Hebrew Educational 3ocie^ Library 
Buffalo Public Library, William Ives 


3 000 .. 


R 


WadaworiJi' Library 


32 520 12 








10 

11 


N.Y. Public Libran-, St Agnes branch 


10 283 19 










INSPECTION 

Libraries Tisited. Daring the jear inspector William B. East- 
man Iiaa been materially aided by subinspector William F. Ynst 
As a reealt of their joint eflforts more than twice as many libraries 
have been visited as in any preceding year. Three hundred and 
nine snch visits were made in 55 counties, to 62 libraries not 
previously readied and 19 not connected with the UnivOTsity. 
Charters were granted to 32 of the librariw visited. Five charters 
■were amended, nine were registered as maintaining a proper 
standard and 180 received grants of public library money. 

The inspector gave 60 lectures and addresses in communities 
proposing to establish public libraries, before library associations - 
and institutes, in State and Pratt Institute library schools and 
at Chautauqua assembly. Nine lectures on library buildings were 
illustrated by stereopticon pictures. 

Certificates of approved circulation. The 55 roistered libraries 
and branches below, maintained by private corporations for free 
public use, received certificates of approved circulation on which 
to base applications for local aid by public taxation. 
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OertiflcaMB of approT«d cirooltttion Oct. 1, 1901-Sep. 30, lOOS 



Albany tree 

Pine Hills branch 

Union tree 

Unregistered branches 

Young Men's Association 

ftiiyn branch 

Young Hen's Christian Aasodation 

Angelica free 

Auburn, Seymour 

Brooklyn, Hartnett free 

Camden Libraiy Aaaociation 

College Point, Poppenhusen Institute 

Blmira, Steele Memorial 

Qloversville free '. 

Jameatown,^ James Prendergast free 

Kingshin, Poackhockle pubuc 

New Yoric, Acuilar free. East Broadway branch 

59th at. branch 

I ;"miOth St. branch 

JAv. C branch 

Traveling libraries bnmch 

lletbany Memorial circulating 

Itronx free 

Cathedral free carculating 

(Public and paroctual schools) 

(Unrepstered branches) 

Uen»<ral Society of Mechanics and Tradeomen. . 

rj Harlem 

Hudson Guild 

Madison Sq. Church house 

mHaimonides tree 

New York Free Circulating library for the Blind. 

New York public, Bloomingdale branch 

Bond St. branch 

{Chatlkam sq. branch 

George Bruce branch 

Harlem branch 

Jackson aq. branch 

Muhlenberg branch 

[Ottendorfer branch 

IBjveiside branch 

St Agnea branch 

34th at. branch 

Washington Heists branch . . . 

Yorkvilk branch 

Traveling libraries 1 

School librariea ... ) 

Tenement House Chapter 

Union Settlement 

Univarmty Settlement free 

Webster free 

Young Men's Benevolent Ass'n free circulating. . . 

Young Women's Christian Asa'n 

Osone Park, Queens Borough Library, Oaone Park branch. . . 

Tottenville Library Association 

(Prince's Bay branch, unregistered) 

Total 
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ORADTS 

Grants of public library money were made during tlie year to 
243 libraries including branches. Payments were made each 
month except in October 1901 and Angust 1902. With a single 
exception each grant was limited for want of funds to flOO ; bat, 
as f200 18 still allowed by ordioaDce, an account was kept show- 
ing the total of all applications within that limit. The amount 
paid was f22,767.49, averaging f93 to each library. Approved 
applications under the rule amounted to |33,229.89 or $10,462.40 
in excess of available funds. The number of libraries receiving 
grants was greater by 43 than ever before. 

The following tables show the monthly payments and the 
amoant given to each library. 



FuUic Ubrary graats Oct. 1, ISOl-^ep. 


30,1909 


Dmte 


No. 


Totilukcd 




1901— Nov. 4 


68 


Sll 142 09 


S6 307 70 


Dec. 2 


31 


3 594 49 


2 691 81 






3 176 75 


2 218 75 




1 


1 268 78 


1 268 78 


Feb. 1 


25 


3 295 83 


2 193 . . 


Mar. 1 


14 


1 160 .. 


1 060 .. 




16 


2 214 25 


1 464 25 




2 093 13 


1 693 13 


June 2 


10 


1 050 .. 




July 3 


10 


2 133 07 


1 563 07 


Sep. 20 


17 


2 102 .. 




Total... 


247 


$33 229 89 


822 767 49 



Dsduotius 4 dopiieatM this abovs ft total of 243 diffarant libnriee TeoelvinB ■rantiti. 



IiibrsriM Tsceiving grtuita 

1 Adams free library SlOO 

2 Addison public library . . . 100 

3 Albany free library (2 

branches) 200 

4 Albany, Union free library 100 

6 Albany, Y, M. C. A. lib- 

rary 100 

« Albion, Swan library 100 

7 Alden free library 100 

8 Alexandria Bay, Holland 

library 100 

9 Alfred Univeraty library. 100 

10 Amflterdam free library. , 100 

11 Andover free library 100 



Oct. 1, leOl-Sep. so, 1002 

12 Angelica free library 100 

13 Auburn, Seymoutlibrary. 100 

14 Aurora public Ubrary 100 

15 BaUston Spa, public lib- 
rary 60 50 

16 Bath-OD-Hudson public 
library 100 

' 17 BayShore treelibrary.... 100 

' 18 Belfast public library 10 32 

19 Belmont Literary and 
' Historical Society free 

■ library 100 

J 20 Bolivar free library 100 

; 21 Bolton free library /--^BO i 
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IjibrariM recaiving grants Oct. 

22 Booaville, Erwin Libr&ij 

and Institute 100 

23 Brewster library SO 

24 Bristol free library 100 

26 Brockport, Normal school 

libruy 100 

26 Brooklyn public library 

(ITbranehea) 1 672 

27 Brooklyn, Children's Mu- 

seum Library of Brook- 
lynlnst 100 

28 Brooklyn, Hartnett free 

library 100 

20 Brooklyn, Hebrew Eduoa- 

tional Society librarf . . 100 

30 Buffalo public library (2 

branches) 200 

31 Buffalo University, medi- 

cal dep't library 100 

32 Buffalo, Groavenor public 

library 100 

83 Buffalo, Women's Educ»- 
tioDAl and Induatrisl 
Union 25 

34 Csmden IJbrary Associa- 

tion 100 

35 Canaan public library 26 

36 Canandaigua, Wood Lib- 

rary Association 100 

37 Canaseraga, Essential Qub 

free library 50 

38 Canastotapubliclibrary. . 100 

39 Canton free library 100 

40 Catakill public library 100 

41 Cazenovia Public Library 

Society 100 

42 Chautauqua free library . . 40 

43 Chazy public library 100 

44 Cherry VaUey library 100 

45 Cheater free library 100 

46 Claveraek Free Lib. and 

Reading Boom 50 

47 Clinton, Kirkland town 

library JOO 

48 Copake free library 27 70 

49 Comingfree library 100 

50 Comwall-on-Hudson pub- 

liclibrary 00 



1, 1901-8ep. 30, 190S {emtinwOi 
51 Crown Point, Hammond 

library 30 

62 Cuba Circulating Library 

Assodation 100 

63 DansviUe public hbiary.. 100 
54 Dryden, Southworth Ub- 

raiy 100 

66 Dunkirk, Brooks Me- 

morial hbrary 100 

56 East Chatham pubUc 

library 61 

67 Easton, Burton hbraiy . . 60 

68 EliEabetfatown Library 

Association 100 

59 EUenvillepubhcUbrary.. 100 

60 Glmira, Steele Memorial 

library 100 

fll Essex free library 100 

62 Fairport public library... 50 

63 Farmer &ee library 100 

64 Fillmore, Wide-awake 

Caub library 50 

66 Forestport Lit«rary and 

Sodal Union SO 

66 Frankfort free library. . . 100 

67 FranklinTUlefreelibrary. 100 

68 Fredonia, D. R. Barker 

Library Association . . . 100 

69 Freeport public library. . . 100 

70 Friendship free library... 100 

71 Fulton public library 100 

72 Geneseo, Wadsworth lib- 

rary 100 

73 (MientpubhcUbrary 75 

74 Gilbertsville free library. 14 

75 Glen Cove public library . 100 

76 Glen Haven public lib- 

rary 25 

77 Glens Falls, CrandaU free 

library 100 

78 Glovereville free library. . 100 

79 Gouvemeur Reading 

Room Assodation 76 

80 Gowanda free library..,. 100 

81 Granville free library.... 100 

82 Greenwich free library... 100 

83 Groton public library 100 

84 Hambxirg free library 62 

D.qitizeabvG00l^lc 
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IjibrAriea receivinjr grants Oct. 

6 Hammondsport public 

Hbrary 100 

4 Hftniettatown public lib- 
rary 10 

7 Haveretraw, Kii^a 

Daughters public lib- 
rary 100 

8 Herkimer free library 100 

9 Highland Falk library... 62 26 

Hilton pubUc library .... 100 

1 Homellsville, Homell 

library ABBOciation . . . 100 

2 Hudson, Hendrick Hud- 

son free library 100 

3 Hunter public library. . . 30 

4 nion district library 100 

5 Irvington, Ouiteau Li- 

brary 100 

fi Jamestown, Junes Pren- 
dergast Library Aaso- 

cistioQ 100 

7 Johnstown library 100 

8 Keene Center free library 62 

9 Keene Valley public lib- 

rary 52 

Keuka CoUege and Insti- 

tut« 100 

tl Kingston taty library 100 

3 Kingston, Ponckhockie 

public library 100 

3 Lake Placid public li- 

brary 57 

4 Liberty public library . . 40 

6 Lockport public library. 100 
6 Lodi Wluttier library. . , CO 
i7 Long Island City, Queens 

borough (7 branches) . 700 

6 Ualone, WadhamB read- 
ing circle 100 

Uarathon, Peck Memo- 
rial 100 

Marlboro Library. 25 

1 Mayville, Tuesday C3ub. 100 

2 Mellenville public library 25 

3 Middletown library 100 

4 Milibrook tree library. . . 100 
6 Mohawk public library. . 50 

6 Montour Falls free li- 

brary 25 

7 Morriatown public library 75 



1, lM}l-8ep.~80, 1902 {wniinued) 

118 Nanuet public library.. 68 

119 New Beriin Library As- 

sociation 100 

120 New Hampton, Denton 

library 100 

121 New York, Aguilar free 

library (4 branches) . . 400 

122 New York, Bronx free 

Ubrajy 100 

123 New York, Bryson Li- 

brary, Teachers Col- 
lege 100 

124 New Yoric, Hariem li< 

brary 100 

126 New York, High Bridge 

free library 100 

126 New York, Hudson Guild 

library 100 

127 New York, Maimomdee 

freelibrary 100 

128 New York free drculat- 

ing library for the 
blind 100 

129 New York public library, 

circulating dep't (13 
branches) 1 300 

130 New York, lUverdale Li- 

brary AsBO<^tion SO 

131 New York, Tenement 

House Chapter library 100 

132 New York, University 

Settlement free library 100 

133 New York, Webster free 

library 100 

134 New York, Y. M. B. A. 

free circulating library 100 

135 New York, Y. W. C. A . . 100 

136 Newark free public li- 

brary 100 

137 Newark Valley public 

library 100 

138 Newfieldpubliclibrary.. 60 

139 Niagara Falls public li- 

brary 100 

140 Nineveh public library. . 100 

141 North Tonawanda public 

library 100 

142 Nyack library.. .'. 100 

143 Ogdensburg public li- 

'■'•^•■- 'Google 
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[XibrftTlea ncsivln^ gnuita Oct. 

144 Olean, Forman library . . 100 

145 Oneonta public library . . 100 

146 Oanning public library. . 100 

147 Oswego, State Normal 

SchoollibnuT 100 

148 Ovid free library 100 

149 Oxford Memoriia library 100 

150 Oyster Bay free library. . 100 

151 Palmyra King's Daugh- 

ters free library 100 

162 Pomi Yan public library 100 

163 Philmont public library. 93 13 

164 Piermont tree library... 100 

165 Pine Buah library 100 

166 Plattebui^ public library 100 

157 Fleasantville Library As- 

sociation 46 81 

158 Port Henty, Sherman 

free library 100 

15fl Port Jervis, Minifink 
Valley Historical So- 
ciety library 50 

160 Port Jervis free library., 100 

161 Portchester library 100 

162 Portville free library 50 

163 Randolph, Chamberlun 

Institute 100 

164 itemsen,DidymiiB Thomas 

library 100 

165 Rivw-head free library. . 100 

166 Riverhead, Roanoke pub- 

lic library 20 

167 Rockville Center public 

library 100 

168 Rome, Jervis Library 

Association 100 

169 Round Lake, Woman's 

Round Lake Improve- 
ment Soraety 55 

170 Salem, BancroftSpublic 

library 100 

171 Saratoga Springs public 

library 100 

172 Saugerties public library 100 

173 Schenectady, Union Col- 

legelibrary 100 

174 Schuylerviile free library 100 
176 Sea Cliff public library.. 100 
176 Seaford, De Lancey 

Floyd Jones tree library 75 



1, IBOl-Sep. 30, 1003 (eoneluded) 

177 Seneca PaUs Library A»- 

sodation 100 

178 Shelter Island public h- 

brary 100 

179 Sidney public library. . , 100 

180 South Danaville, Ladies 

tree library 60 

181 South Otaelic public li- 

brary 75 

182 Southampton, Rogers 

Memorial library 100 

183 Springfield tree library. . a? 

184 Springville public library 100 

185 Stockton, Hary E. Sey- 

mour Memorial free 
library 100 

186 Syracuse public library.. 1368 7 

187 Ticonderoga public li- 

brary 100 

18S Tonawanda public li- 
brary 100 

139 TottenviUe Library As- 
sociation 100 

190 Troy children's circulat- 

ing library 100 

191 Troy, Y. W. A. library. . SO 

192 Union Springs, Spring- 

port tree library 25 

193 Utica public library 100 

194 Vernon public library ... 100 

195 Walden pubUc library. . . lOO 

196 Warrenaburg, Richards 

library 100 

197 Waterford public library 100 

198 Waterloo Library and 

Historical Sodety 100 

199 WatervUle public li- 

brary 100 

200 Watkins public Ubrary . . 100 

201 West Winfield free U- 

brary SO 

202 Weatbury, Green Wood 

public library 10 

203 Wegtfield, Patterson li- 

brary 100 

204 Yonkers,'' Women's In- 

stitute library 100 
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Support of free libraries. Of 319 public and free libraries con- 
nected with the UniverBity 243 have received during the year 
state grants for buying books and only 176 have been aided by 
local taxation. There are 30 other free libraries in the State of 
which five received money from taxation. In only a very few in- 
stances outside large cities has adequate support been given 
to free libraries at public expense. What the cities have done 
may be learned from the table of " Libraries in oitieB " on page 
227. In most other places they are left to the care of their friends 
with such help as the State gives. There are possibly 35 free 
libraries which receive some income from investments. There are 
less than 10 whose needs are sure to be met by their endowments 
or by continued liberality of their founders. Libraries not 
adopted as a public charge are usually kept in operation by 
voluntary associations, through private contributions and gifts. 
Bnt there are e^dencea of progress. The public contribution 
is increasing year by year. Slowly but surely the conviction is 
gaining gronnd that the public library ought to be a public charge 
and that those who have made sacrifices to maintain it Bhould as 
quickly as possible be relieved of their burden. This view of the 
matter has been emphasized by the wise course of Andrew 
Came^e in offering his library gifts only on condition that one 
t^nth as much as the sum given shall yearly be pledged by the 
municipality or district for maintenance. 

But still nearly half the reports of libraries founded for public 
benefit, approved by the State and supplying books freely to all 
reaiilera give no indication that this service is recognized by any 
public payment from the community enjoying the privileges. The 
injustice of such conditions is manifest. Qrants by the State 
to aid In buying books have had a strong infinence in increasing 
public interest in libraries. Bnt these grants were nevCT Intended 
to give adequate support, or to do more than set an example, 
establish the principle of public obligation and encourage each 
locality to do its obvious duty. While there is strong argument 
tor the State to increase its present bounties on account of the 
impulse thereby given to public sentiment for good reading for the 
people, the ar^ment is far stronger for greatly increased con- 
tributions from local taxation. Those who have done so much 
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already for their neighbors b; gifts can do much m<Hre if they can 
persuade them to make this a common and permanfflit enterprise 
sustained Ub^'ally by tax. 

Cooperative local support. Occasionally residents of outlying 
diatricts claim that th^ should have free use of the public library 
in a neighboring village becanse it receives money from the state 
treasury contributed by all taxpayers alike. The law gives no 
such right. The state money is a small part of total cost, and 
can l>e used only for baying books, and then only when an equal 
amount from local sources is spent on books. Besidenta outaide 
the village, district or town paying for the library have no l^al 
rights whatever to use its bo<^s, but the law does provide that 
its " trustees may under such conditions a^ they think expedi^it 
extend the privileges of the library to persona living outside aoch 
locality." This ia ofteneat done by charging a small fee, just as 
high schools admit outside students on payment of tuition. We 
have pointed out before that it is very desirable for the central 
community to open its library to the rural population round it. 
It attracts them to the village where they will do their shopping, 
' establishes friendly relations, and Is from a business standpoint 
a wise measure. This idea is steadily spreading. Id 1901 the 
library law was altered to read : 

A municipality or district named in thia section may raise 
money by tax to establish and maintain a public library, or 
libraries, or to provide a building or rooms for its m- their use, 
or to share the cost as agreed with other municipal or district 
bodies, or to pay for library privil^i^ under a contract therefor. 

This provides clearly for what is often found to be the best 
method, a contract which shall give all the citizens the free use 
of the library for a d^nite payment made from public funds. 
The beat way is, usually, to have the town establish and main- 
tain the library for the benefit of the entire township. Often this 
is impracticable from lack of interest or because of local dis- 
aensions or political reasons affecting the town meeting, while 
the school district or village ia more anxioua for the library and 
able to maintain it. Bometimea the difficulty is because Instead 
of one center for the township on which all would be agreed, there 
are in it two or more villages, each of which wishes the tcura 
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library to be located there. In these cases the measnre is apt to 
be defeated uulesB the privil^es are (airly distribnted by means 
of branches in each village having a fair claim. In a typical case 
a large township has a single village at the center. This village 
corporation includes only part of the school district which estab- 
lished the public library' before the village was incorporated. 
The farmers residing in the town wonld like to use the library 
without paying a separate fee. What is the best solution? Nine 
tenths of the taxes in this town are paid by the district and nine 
tenths of the district taxes are paid by village residents. At the 
district meeting only those attend as a rule who feel warmly in- 
terested in the schools and who are therefore the more intelligent 
and progressive citizens and most likely to support the library. At 
village and town elections there is a mnch larger element of local 
politics to be reckoned with and some wonld feel that election of 
library trustee and making appropriations were more safely left 
to the district meeting. The friends of the library would nat- 
urally prefer it to be controlled by whichever of the three bodies 
would be most sympathetic and liberal in its support. Under 
the new law for contract, if the village or district controls the 
library the town board may vote to pay its fair proportion to- 
ward library support, possibly only |100 or |200 a year on a con- 
tract agreed to by the village. This wonld settle the legal right 
of every resident to nse the library, and real cost to outsiders 
would be very small ; e. g. if $1000 a year were spent on the 
library for total expenses and the town voted to pay |100 a year 
under contract, the real cost to those outside the village lines 
would be only |10 since nine tenths of the assessed valuation of 
the town is within the village. The trustees representing the 
village would see the practical advantage to them of liberal treat- 
ment of the citizens outside, whom they would wish to attract to 
the village, and the contract plan provides an easy solution to the 
difficulty with very little financial objection. 
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Statiatica of public libnuiea diviajon 1892-1902 



Year gndjiia Sop. 30 



1900 

1901 

1903 

Duplicates and witb- 



i 740 44 
i 254 51 
i 536 66 
9 292 32 
S 891 43 
9 599 51 
2 767 49 



Total 190 23 107 320 ! 



290 1 326 1 379 1192 181 05 



UBBABT FBOGRESS 

CompaiatiT'e nunmaries. In tbe following table, totals of re- 
ports made to the Regents by 1137 libraries of 200 volumes or 
more are compared with totals of similar reports of precediDg 
years since organization of this division in 1892, 

Oomparative aummiUT of all librari'^s reporting 1S08-1002 



YEAR 


libraries 


,<..„„ 




Added 


Tot«l 




600 

704 
723 
S06 
869 
938 
985 

1 035 
al 137 

1 137 


225 196 

246 751 
268 741 
296 498 
324 687 
373 615 
441 964 
483 561 
616 941 
464 751 


3 851 943 

4 133 378 
4 392 999 
4 647 661 

4 934 889 

5 393 106 

5 846 519 

6 217 980 
6 796 241 
6 975 640 













































IB registered branclws oounted for Che fi: 
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In the above table, circulatioa of libraries free to a limited 
class, as school, Y. M. A. libraries and those requiring a subscrip- 
tion fee, is indued with circulation of libraries free to all. In 
the next table only free lending librarira ai'e given. 

Fiee londin^ libraries 1893-1902 







„„,.. 


OTaCOLATHHl 




No. 


V.l^- 


Total 


Par day 


population 


Far 

a. 




238 
293 
309 
351 
375 
408 
431 
460 
0529 
560 


849 995 
1 049 869 
1 127 199 
1 313 299 
1 446 874 
1 755 036 

1 979 319 

2 187 125 
2 425 260 
2 598 472 


2 293 861 

2 766 973 

3 146 406 

3 933 623 

4 904 793 

6 439 999 

7 395 527 

8 452 445 

9 232 697 
10 063 703 


6 285 

7 581 

8 620 
10 777 
13 438 
17 644 
20 262 
23 157 
25 350 
27 571 


352 

425 

483 

604 

753 

989 

1 135 

1 163 

1 270 

1 385 




1894. 












1897... . 












1900... . 

















a 2S reariatered branchea c 



Growth. The libraries reporting are 1137, the same number as 
last year. The Dumber of libraries in the State is certainly 
larger, but reports have not been received from all, the deficiency 
being among school libraries. 

The table of free lending libraries shows a gain of 21 or i^, an 
increase in volumes of 173,212 or 7^, and in circulation of 831,006 
or 8;^, an average daily advance of 2221. The total free circula- 
tion was 10,063,703, an average of 27,571 daily, 387 for each 100 
volumes in those libraries and 1385 for each 1000 population. 
There has been a constant increase for nine years in almost every 
item given, the only exception being in ratio of circulation last 
year to volnmee on hand. As volumes accumulate this must be 
expected and the wonder is that the falling off was so very slight, 
and that the percentage has again reached the highest mark. 

Statistics in the above table are separated below into free 
lending libraries under state inspection and not under such in- 
spection. Under the first head are included 240 academic and 
high school libraries reported free for circalation. 
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Iiupeetioa of &«• landing librariw 1808-1000 









Y«,. 


No. 


Tolnmo 


cntcni^TiOB 


No. 


VolumM 


onwjuuTiojj 




Volmn- 


PmIOO 


VoluOlH 


VOL 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899., .... 

1900 

1901 

1902 


201 
236 
257 
315 
339 
373 
397 
431 
0491 
521 


404 616 

540 733 

612 533 

789 942 

1 038 618 

1 310 081 

1 697 439 

1 906 469 

2 130 788 
2 314 414 


796 258 
1 021 924 

1 242 284 

2 149 027 

4 003 021 

5 342 870 

6 792 172 

7 859 428 

8 646 171 

9 435 226 


196 
189 
203 
272 
385 
407 
400 
412 
401 
407 


37 

57 


454 619 
509 136 
514 666 
523 357 
408 256 
444 955 
281 880 
280 650 
294 472 
284 058 


1 497 603 

1 745 049 

1 904 121 

1 784 596 

1 044 431 

1 097 129 

603 355 

503 017 

686 526 

628 477 


329 
342 
370 
341 
255 
246 
214 
211 
233 
221 



a 2b r^lrtcred bniiich« Dounted for the fint time in 1001 . 

When our work started 10 years ago the libraries not under oor 
inspection with at)ODt the sajne number of volnmeB had doable the 
circulation of the librarira which we began to help. In 1902 onr 
libraries circulated 9,435^6 against 628,477 b; the outside 
libraries or over 15 times as many or a thirtyfold better 
showing than 10 years ago. After making all allowajice for 
modifying conditions we have the strongest possible evidence of 
the wisdom of our plans and the efficiency of their execntiOD. Yet 
we feel every year the pressing need of more men and means to 
do the practical work which we dnd to be greatly needed all 
over this great State before we can say that its citizens are even 
fairly supplied vrith the best readiog. 

Lihiarics in cities. The table below shows library resources in 
each of our 42 cities and amount paid from taxati<»i for free cir- 
culation of books. In two cities there is no library free for cir- 
culation, though one hae a good library free for reference. In 
five cities nothing was paid by tax for support of free libraries 
and in some oth^a the amount was extremely small. Only 22 
cities, out of 42, paid more than f 1000 for this purpose. 

In view of the number of gifts accepted from Mr Carnegie, pay- 
ments for library privil^es by some of these cities will be con- 
siderably increased another year. The increase Id Amsterdam 
will be from ^00 to ¥2500, in Binghamton from 12311.39 to f7600, 
in Kingston from f 109.50 to 1^000, in Gloversville from fSOOO to 
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fSOOO, Id JohoBtown from f<a2.66 to |2600 and In Yonkere from 
¥2000 to $6000. 

Free libraries in cities 



City 


PopukHonin 


f^'^SSrii 




^•sv^ 




94 151 
20 929 
30 345 
39 647 
362 887 

23 910 
11 061 

9 014 
11 616 
3S 672 

10 433 

18 349 

11 918 
9 528 

13 136 
22 892 
10 130 

24 535 
10 381 
16 681 

14 622 

20 346 
24 943 

14 720 
3 437 202 
1 S60 093 

200 607 

1 166 682 

162 999 

67 021 

19 467 
9 069 

12 633 
9 462 

6 364 
22 199 
24 029 

7 466 
162 608 

15 343 

108 374 
73 246 
56 383 

21 696 
14 321 
47 931 


42 S29 
6 479 

43 448 
16 322 

176 838 
o4 067 


272 802 
44 084 
34 532 
67 146 
966 460 
a20 240 
1 800 




















Cohoes 














7 462 

7 965 
6 818 

20 263 
13 300 
4 664 
25 000 
24 607 

4 746 

8 061 

6 645 

7 900 

9 164 
10 019 
28 337 
10 709 

942 911 
652 374 

10 153 
228 681 

40 188 

11 515 
11 636 

5 142 
10 736 


34 575 
44 559 
32 349 
60 136 
31 993 

17 849 
44 389 
80 318 
21 831 
37 616 
14 900 

18 433 
48 646 
62 037 
87 416 
62 247 

5 492 400 

4 119 603 

26 940 

1 183 497 

145 669 

16 791 
76 148 

17 818 

19 282 
























Ithaca 
























Middfetown 




Mount Vernon 


3 600 .. 










Manhattan borough. 

Bronx borough 

Brooklyn borough. . . 
Queens borough 


195 072 42 


99 900 06 

10 000 .. 

921 77 




1 000 .. 
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6 330 

7 416 
28 637 

2 500 
84 761 
13 549 
a 9 457 
107 307 
42 767 
33 934 

4 635 

943 

21 244 


16 620 
19 934 
80 616 
10 676 

151 063 

45 S69 

a46 328 

140 369 
63 233 

136 071 
15 000 
1 466 
82 357 








Poughkeepsie 


8 739 22 












1 500 .. 








30 776 24 












612 46 




157 77 
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New York city. Details of all circnlating libraries in Kew 
York city are here given as having a special interest. A process 
of consolidation is now going on which has already brought two 
strong libraries into the relation of branches with tbe New York 
Pnblic Library. Othere will doubtless follow the same coarse in 
the next few years. As tbe Carnegie branch buildings are com- 
pleted, it is likely that aid from city taxation will be confined to 
the New York Public Library and its branches for Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond borough. In this table libraries are ar- 
ranged in each borough in order of size of circulation. The total 
increase in the city for the year is 7fi,866 volumes or 9^, and the 
increase of circulation 768,676 or 16^, making a total circulation 
of 5,492,400 or more than half the entire free circulation in the 



Volnmes and circulation of free lending libraries ii 
July 1, 1901-JuDe 30, 1903 



Matthattan and Bronx 
New York public circulating department (13 branches).. 

Aguilar free 

Cathedral free drculating 

MaimonideH free 

Harlem 

Webster free 

General Sodety oi Mechanics and Tradesmen 

Young Women's Christian Association 

Young Men'F Benevolent Association 

Univeraity Settlement free 

Bronx free 

CoU^e Settlement 

De Witt Memorial 

Tenement House Chaptc- 

Union Settlement , 

Kingabridge library Association 

New York Free Orculating Library for the Blind 

Madison Sq^. Church house : 

Hudson Guild 

Bethany Memorial circulating 

Olivet Church 

Hi^_ Bridge free 

Foreign iGemons 

Riveraale library Association 

Total 



218 818 
82 619 
61 943 
75 716 
26 014 
13 178 

105 831 
30 103 
4 425 



2 450 
2 267 
2 001 



4«8 948 
194 596 
164 905 
140 672 
104 354 
96 546 
74 908 
72 848 
13 189 
12 475 
12 158 
11 642 
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Volumea and circulation of free landing libraries, etc. (mntmved) 



K.-.0,OBK.«. 


Volnn™ 






1« 654 
73 375 
4 689 

3 446 
1 430 

787 




















Public School No 119 ... 










228 681 










34 692 

2 305 

3 291 




JamiucaHighgcto'ol. 














40 188 








Richmond 


2 236 
9 27B 












Total. . . 


11 515 










662 527 
228 681 
40 ISS 
11 515 




















Total... . 


942 911 









Administration. The foUowiDg libraries report that the work 
of clasBification or catalogaing or both, in some cases a complete 
reorganization, is in progr^s or completed : 



Gaaenovia public 
Coxsackie High School 
Ithaca High School 
Lake Placid public 
Lawrence High School • 
Lockport public 
Luzerne High School 
Middlerllle Union School 
Mt Kiaco High School 
New York, Y. M. B. A. 
Niagara Falls, De Veaux School 
Northport High School 



Oakfield High School 
Bichfield Springs High School 
Rockville Center public 
Sherburne public 
Sidney public 

South Glens Falls High School 
Spring Valley High School 
Troy High School 
Warrensburg High School 
Warwick, Y. M. C. A. 
West Point, United States Mili- 
tary Academy 

I , h Gooi^lc 
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Library catalognea have been printed by Canton, Hilton, Mt 
Eieco, Nineveh, Plattsburg, Fleasantrille, Bockville Center, 
Saugertiee, Waterford and Wliite Plains and by the high schools 
at Bergen and CobleBkill. 

Wimodangtisian Free Library, Caniateo, waa closed nearly two 
months on account of smallpox. 

Beading rooms have been added in libraries at HooBick Falls 
High School, Bchnylerville, Sloan Union School and Hollywood 
Inn, Yonkers. 

At Brewster the subscription library waa voted |400 by the 
town and made free. In three months attendance and circnla- 
tion doubled. 

Bristol Free Library has establiBhed a branch at Bristol Center. 

The Children's Museum of the BnxAlyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences has increased its room and introduced limited circala- 
tion. 

The Erie Railway Library Association at Buffalo Ib composed 
of employee of the road, but others are not excluded. Member- 
ship tickets are Jl a year. Books axe sent to members in all 
towns on the Erie road and its branches free of charge. 

New Bochelle Public Library spent (392 on a course of liis- 
torical lectures. 

Cathedral Free Library, New York, has moved to 534 Amster- 
dam av. and started two new branches. 

Brooklyn Public Library has added nine branches, six of which 
had existed before as independent libraries or branches of other 
library systems. The library has received as Brooklyn's share of 
Mr Carnegie's gift |1,600,000 for 20 branch buildings, the city to 
furnish sites and maintenance, not more than seven buildings to 
be begun in any one year. Architects and sites for the first five 
buildings have been selected. 
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New biiildiiiga. The following libraries liave better accommo- 
dations in new btiildingB or rooms : 



NelsoDville Union School 
New York, T. M. B. A. 
New York, Tenement House 

Chapter 
Pine Plains free 
Troy High School 
TuUy High School 
Waterloo High School 
West Point, United States Mili- 
tary Academy 
Whitney's Point High School 



Brewster 

Easton, Bnrton 

Fillmore Union School 

Florida, B. 8. Seward lostitnte 

Friendship free 

Haverstraw, King's Daughters 

pnblio 
Lancaster High School 
LivingstOD Manor Union School 
Massena 

Milford Union School 
Mt KiBco High School 

Substantial building improvements, including additional shelv- 
ing and bookcases, are reported by libraries at Dansville, Olens 
Falls, Groton, Lake Placid, New Rochelle, Northport and 
Springville. 

Sew buildings have been completed and occupied by the Sey- 
mour at Auburn, Catskill public and Tuxedo Paj-k libraries. 

New buildings are in process of erection at Amsterdam, Qriffln's 
Corners, Haverstraw, Hill View, Johnstown, New York, Port 
Jervis, Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica and Yonkers. 

Gifts. The following list of gifts and bequests to libraries in 
the State is made up partly from reports to this department and 
partly from a report to The American Library Association, from 
which is taken also the summary by states and countries. 
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Hon. Oswald Ottendorfer. . . . 
Rev. Charles R. and Prof. 

W. K. Gillett 
Coundl of N. Y. Univeraity.. . 
Prof. John James Stevenson. . 
Mrs A. B. Smith 
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Library buildings. The gifts of Andrew Caruegie and other 
liberal and farsighted benefactore of the people have aroused 
everywhere a wonderful interest in library buildingB. To an ex- 
tent unknown before architects have given renewed study to the 
problems of useful and artistic library arrangement, and librar- 
ians have preyed on their notice the demands of convenient and 
economical administration. This department has received re- 
quests from all parts of the country for information on the general 
subject and for building plans suited to various types of libraries. 
Many such plans have also been submitted for criticism and sug- 
gestion. The large collection of plans in the State Library and 
the systematic study of the subject in the Library School has 
given us special facilities for answering such requests. Yet the 
various conditions existing; conditions of size, location, cost, 
character of library and of the conununity, have made each re- 
quest a distinct problem to be answered by itself. 

It was so difficult to indicate a successful building that would 
furnish a model for each case presented, that it seemed more 
helpful to state some pudimental principles to guide each inquirer 
to a satisfactory result. The following simple statement accom- 
panied by a slietch of a library arrangement in one room was 
accordingly prepared for use in correspondence. 

LIBBABT BUILDINGS OF M0DEBA1S SIZE 

The rapid growth of a public library requires liberal provision 
for the future. The number of volumes and the annual increase 
for not less than 20 years should be carefully estimated and room 
provided. In general, the library building should have in front, 
two ample reading rooms with a wide passage between. If stairs 
are needed, they can be arranged in a porch projecting somewhat 
to the front. The central passage should end in a book room wide 
enough to overlap both reading rooms and having direct access 
to each. A delivery desk may be at the end of the central passage 
with a narrow gate on each side of it, one for entrance, the other 
for esit, if public access to shelves is to be allowed as in most 
oases. 

The size of the book room will depend on the estimated number 
of books. If the walls are insufficient for the needed shelves, a 
few double faced bookcases may be placed on the floor B ft apart, 
ranging from front to rear. An open space behind these cases, 
with small tables set between the rear windows will give a con- 
venient place for study or work. A librarian's room, closets or an 
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extension of the reading room may fill out the spaces on each 
side of the book room so that the exterior side lines of the build- 
ing shall continue to the rear line without break and thus secure 
the utmost economy of construction. The ceiling of the book 
room should be high enough (at leaet 14 feet) to give room for 
two stories of bookcases when needed. It is desirable also to have 
the use of a dry basement under the book room with direct stair- 
way between to hold the overflow of books not in mnch demand. 
This will be a great relief from overcrowding and with the avail- 




=a= 



able space above the main floor will give the practical advantages 
of a stack of three stories. Shelves should be placed on all avail- 
able walls in the reading rooms. 

Instead of placing partitions between the rooms the entire floor 
may be one room divided into departments by double faced book- 
cases, varying from 4 to 8 ft in hight according as it is desired to 
retain or to cut ofl: the view, for the sake of appearance or super- 
vision. This will give a great advantage of light with possibly 
some slight liability to disturbance. Bookcases so placed can be 
moved as experience may indicate to meet varying conditions. 
The library so arranged will give the impression of one compact 
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ana harmoniouB whole and ceb be readily administered by the 
least onmber of persons. 

Another plan givwi below of a building to cost }23,000 now 
nnder construction at Johnstown N. T., shows the same general 




arrangement of departments on a larger scale and with some 
fixed partitions. Copies of this are also used in correspondence. 

LDGISLATION 

About one third aa many Legislatures (16) met this year as 
last and only one third as many library laws were passed ; yet 
their number is sufficient to show that libraries are on the same 
level with other claimants before our lawmakers. Twelve states 
passed 31 library laws applying to the state at large, among th«m 
New Jersey 7, lowu 6, Ohio 4, Kentucky 3, besides a large number 
of local and special acts, of which there were 9 in New York 
alona One act is secured by parties interested in a special class 
of institutions or in particular cities, witbont regard to the gen- 
eral subject in the entire State; another is pushed through the 
mill with more zeal than judgment in incomplete or unintelligible 
form. Again the best of laws may require amendments from 

CnOOt^lc 
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time to time. The reealt is in Bome caaes confusing, reqniring 
extended researcli to ascertain what laws have been «ia«ted and 
what are now in force, A compilation for each state would be 
of great practical and historical value. This wcnrk properly be- 
longs to the state commiesions and has been pretty thoroughly 
done in Afaine, Maasachosetts and New Jersey. The library law 
of New York State is included in what is known aa the XlnivCTsity 
law, which has been made easily accessible as a pamphlet. In a 
number of other states the respective commissionB have published 
the chief library laws in some handy f(»m outside the re^^ular 



Geoi^ia. Oeneral laws for establishment and maintenance were 
enacted in Georgia and Kentucky. In Geoi^a, cities may make 
annual appropriations for library purposes to be expended under 
direction of the body controlling public schools. Control of 
public libraries by school authorities has proved unsuccessful in 
many places, and it is stated that this Ifiw will be amended soon. 
Under separate organization they generally secure better manage- 
ment and a greater degree of attention and help. 

Kentucky. This state responded to an urgent need with three 
acts. Chapter 65 is permissive and applies to cities in classes 3 
to 6, allowing a tax of not more than 10 cents to $100 of property. 
Chapter 70 is mandatory and provides that public libraries shall 
be established in second and third class cities as soon as sufficient 
funds accumulate, 3;* of taxes for common schools and half of all 
police fines and costs to be appropriated to the library fund. 
But the state Court of Appeals has decided that a tax levied by a 
city council for school purposes can not be appropriated by the 
Legislature to maintain a public library. It holds that the free 
public library is not a part of the school system and that such 
appropriation is a diversion of taxes from the purpose for which 
they were imposed. Though this decision refers to the law of 
1894 as amended later, in effect it declares this new law also nn- 
constitutional. Chapter 71 allows public libraries to be estab- 
lished in cities of the first class by vote of the common council, to 
b© supported by a yearly tax of 2y2 to 4 cents to $100. The only 
city in this class is Louisville. 

New York. This state ha^ always had a large number of special 
acts. In order to obviate the necessity for these an important 
amendment to the general library law was secured. This amend- 
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mest, known as chapter 186, applies to alt municipalities and 
school districts. Any of them maj raise money by tax for a 
public library or for library buildings or rooma or to share the 
cost with other like bodies or to pay for library privil^es under 
a contract. Any municipality or district may acquire proper^ 
real or personal and administer it for library purposes and by 
majority vote at any election or by three fourths vote of a ei^ 
council may accept gifts conditioned on future specified annual 
appropriations for library support. When such vote has beea 
approved imder seal by the K^fents of the UnivCTsity and re- 
corded in its book of charters it is declared a binding contraot. 
Several points in this law deserve particular notice. The pow^ 
to pay by public tax for library privileges under a contract is 
specially important in opening an easy way by which any com- 
munity, small or larg^ may profit by the resourceB of librarlea 
privately controlled or of a library located oatside its own ter- 
ritory. Wisconsin permitted this course in 1897 and New York 
recognized the principle in special bills of that year for both the 
Buffalo and New York public libraries. It is now made avail- 
able throughout the State. It permits almost any library com- 
bination which may be found desirable and the small neighbor- 
hoods which are too small for independent libraries may under 
this law resort to their neighbors for help and pay their share of 
the cost. Such combinations make possible many libraries which 
were before impossible. The more striking feature of the act is 
the general power granted by it to municipalities and districts 
to accept gifts on condition of future annual appropriations; a 
provision which meets the terms of so many of Mr Cam^e's 
great gifts. This power to bind the future has been granted by 
the Legislature in several individual instances. By this act it is 
extended to every municipality and district of the State; and the 
formal record under seal in a state ofBce makes the agreement 
a legal contract. 

Buminiury of •tntutea 
Eaoh foUomd by Dlut{it«r or paga number and dat« whan it b«>ms law. 

Bbode lalaad. State librarian, to exchange state publications with other 
nations, states, municipalities, inBtitutions and pereoua. Distribution to states 
to be through state libraries. Officere of atate departments to furnish sufficient 
copies on requisition. Amending '01 ch. 862. 959, 25 Mr 

New York. MunicipalifJes or distrii^ may levy tax foi library purposes 
including buildings ; sbaiQ ccet irith otha like boi^es or pay for library privileges i ^ 
under contract; acquire and administer property for library purposes. By majority ' ^ 
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vote at oa election or in dtiea by thiee fourths vote of couudl the; may accept 
library gifts oa condition of specified annujil approjMiation. 

l^is is a binding contract when approved and recorded by R^enta, or in case 
of certain schook by superintendent of public inBtruction. Amending '92 ch^7S 
t3S. 185,19 Mr 

Incorporating Brooklyn Public Library. Mayor, comptroller and president 
of borough of Brooltlyn to be trustees ex officio and 22 additional persons to be 
appointed by mayor, 11 from trustees of Brooklyn Library and 11 from directora 
of Brooklyn Public Library. Corporation to fill vacancies in its membership; 
term three years. May contract with New York city for construction of library 
buildings under terms of Andrew Carnegie's gift. Other powers and duties ; tax 
for maintenance. Former acts of directors of Brooklyn Public Library con- 
fiimed. Other libraries may be transferred to new corporation. 606, 16 Ap 

Authorizing town of Canton, St Lawrence county, to raise money by tas and 
acquire property for free public librwy. May accept gifts by majority vote at 
town meeting on condition that specified annual appropriation be made for 
miUDtenance. 96, 6 Mr 

Authorizing union school district 1, towns of Chatham, and Ghent, Columbia 
county, to acquire and use property for establishing and maintaining free public 
library. Board of education, when authorized by majority vot« of district at 
annual school meeting, may contract with persons agreeing to fumiah money 
for erection and care of library. Annual tax to be levied according to agreement. 
Present district library to be mainttuned in new building as tree public library 
under control of board of education. 20, 7 F 

• Salary of librarian of Supreme Court library at Delhi, Oth jiididai district, 
to be tiOO [formeriy S200]. Amending '82 ch. 51. 16, ?F 

Increasing niunber of trustees of New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden foundations, from 21 to 25. Mayor, comptroller and president of board 
of aldermen to be trustees ex officio. Other trustees to be elected according to 
bylaws of corporation. 21,7 F 

Establishing the David L. FoUett Memorial Library, to be designated as the 
Supreme Court Library at Nonrich. Five trustees appointed by governor; term 
five years; powers and duties. Expenses of care and management of library to 
be paid by Chenango county. Librarian to serve during pleasure of board; 
saluy not over S500. 32, 19 F 

Authorizing Oneida board of education to spend S2000 lor addition to school- 
bouse site for public library. Board may permit tniatees of any public library 
in city to erect library building thereon and have control thereof ; may transfer 
school district library to such public library. Amount of cost to be inserted in 
next annual tax levy. 403, 7 Ap 

Conferring powers of a corporation for public purposes on trustees of Pough- 
keepsie city library, to accept and execute trusts committed to them. Amending 
'96 ch. 425 J 186. 228, 26 Mr 

Authorizing council of Yonkers to prepare site and erect foundation walls 
for public library and issue bonds not exceeding S16,(KK) at not over 4% interest. 

4S2, 10 Ap 

N«w J«raey. By majority vote of electors a township may unite with 
adjoining boroughs, townships or cities under 150,000 to support free public 
library. To levy annual tax not under i mill nor over SIOOO annually. Presi- 
dent of township committee member ex officio of union library board. Two 
other joint trustees may be designated by committees for three years. Town- 
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ships may combine in like manner for buying land and erecting buildings. 
Amending 'fl5 ch. 200. 11, 10 Mr 

By resolution of governing body municipalities may accept gifts for library 
buildings on condition that not exceeding 10% of gift be r^sed annually for 
support ; may include { mill per dollar in next annual tax levy for buying building 
site. 88, 2 Ap 

By vote of governing body municipalities may accept gifts for library building 
on condition that not over 10% of gift be raised by taxation annutJly for support. 
Gift to be received by treasurer of municipality and expended by library trustees. 

213, 9 Ap 

When library building is offered on condition that site be furnished, governing 
body of municipality may appropriate money therefor by majority vote. Sum 
not to exoeed } mill per dollar on assessable property. Site to be bought by library 
trustees in corporate name of municipality. 10 year bonds may be issued at 5% 
orless. Supplementing '90ch. 119. 230,9Ap 

Private incorporated library associations may take real property by gift and 
dispose of it for association purposes, provided it does not exceed $60,000 in 
value and is not exempt from taxation. 147, 3 Ap 

Library commission to have SlSOO [formerly $5001 annually for expenses. 
Amending '00 ch. 62. 78, 1 Ap 

County board of freeholders may provide library at courthouse of state reports 
and statutes and such other textbooks as circuit judge may designate ; to ex: 
pend not over $500 annually. 89, 2 Ap 

Maryland, Oeatli^ State Library Commission of four persons, two women, 
to be appointed biennially by governor; state librarian, superintendent of public 
instruction and librarian of Enoch Pratt Free Library to be members ex officio. 
To elect president and secretary annually, to serve without pay; give advice 
and aid to libraries; conduct traveling libraries; report yearly. $1000 yearly 
for books and expenses. ?47, 8 Ap 

County commissioners may establish free public libraries in county seats and 
incorpoiated towns and levy annual tax not of over 5c per $100 of property 
Governing boards of municipalities may levy additional library tax of not over 
7c per $100 annually. County commissioners to appoint county library board of 
9 directors, term 6 years. Treasurer of directors to give bond. Library privi- 
leges may be extended to nonresidents. Library board to report yearly to county 
commissioners. Libraries to receive state publications and their real estate to be 
exempt from taxation. Governor to appoint 5 library commissioners for five 
years; to give advice to libraries and aid in their establishment; to engage sec- 
retary not of their own number; $1000 annually for clerical help; biennial report; 
14 counties exempted from provisions of this act. Amending '98 ch. 515. 

. 367, 8 Ap 

Ohio. City board of education may acquire private library to be made public 
library; to elect 6 managers,for 3 years; no school trustee to be on library board 
except president of board of education who shall be member ex officio; powers, 
duties and organization; term of librarian and other appointees not to exceed 
3ye^; boardof education may levy library tax of ^^ mill. p. 74, 31 Mr 

In cities of 4th grade, 2d class, when public Library associations that have been 
aided by city tax cease to exist, city shall assume control of propertv and main- 
tain library. Amending rev. statutes '01 { 4002 subdiv. 48. p. 417, 7 My 

Not over J [formerly i] of annual appropriation of $1200 for school libraries to 
be used for apparatus in cities over 200,000; $300 in other districts [fitrmerly 

_,ooglc 
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SI60 for city districts below 31,600 and $75 for others]. Amending rev. stat- 
utes '00 S 3995, p. 478, 10 My 

Question of establishing tovnship library in any township ffonnerly "contain- 
ing city of not over 1000"] to be submitted to voters. Amending rev. statutes 
■01 i 1476. p. 506, 10 My 

Tirginia, Secretary of state to have books, papers and state publications 
of value removed from garret of c«pttol to room suitable for storage. 490, 2 Ap 

0«oTgia. Citiea may make annual appropriations for library purposes; to 
be expended under direction of body controlling public schools; duties of trustees; 
may receive gifts and agree with donor to pay annual sum for maintaining 
library. p. 52, 17 D 01 

State librarian to republish wilk anrtotaiutna 3000 [formerly 500] copies of 
ea'lier Georgia reports and decisions. Amending '99 p. 83. p. 78, 5 D 01 

HiaaUiippi. Establishing State Department of Archives and History. Pres- 
ent executive committee of Mississippi Historical Societ^to befirstboard of 
9 trustees with power to fill vacancies; term 6 years. To elect director and other 
officials of department. Foweis and duties. 52, 26 F 

$7600 appropriated for 2 ye»rs. 34, 26 F 

Salary of state librarian ^15C0 formerly $1080]. Amending '00 ch.38. 109, 19 F 
Louisiana. Authorizing secretary of state toJemployC additional assistant 
state Ubrarian; salary S600. ■ .|198, 26 Jl 

Kentucky. Authorities incitie^of classed 3]to 6 may levy annual tax not 
exceeding 10c peifSlOO^for^ libraries^ and reading rooms^; Mayor to appoint 5 
directors; term 4 years; powers and' -duties.! [Trustees ™*y grant hbrary privileges 
on con ditions to nonresidentsfmay exchange book^ with other public libraries per- 
manently or temporarily; mayjcontract to lend books to adjacent municipalities 
either singly or in traveling libraries; may accept gifts; .annual report. Cities may 
pass ordinances forprotecting libraries; may u^e city land(.for building. 65, 21 Mr 

Free public libraries shall be eEtablithed in 2d and 3d class cities as soon as 
suScient{ funds accumulate under thi^actJ | Seven trustees; mayor, and pref'iding 
county judge if county aids annually in maintaining library, to be members 
ex officio; 5 to be appointed by mayor for 4 years; 2 to be women and not over 
4 of same political party; must be 30 years old and give $5000 bond; powers and 
duties. Established libraries may be transferred te public library. Shall be 
nonsectarian and nonpartizan. Cities to provide ordinances for care of library 
property. Appropriating annually 3% of taxes levied in cities for common 
schools and i of fines and cost^ collected in police court for library fund. Gifts 
may be accepted and special aimual tax levied according to terms of contract 
with donor. 70, 21 Mr 

In cities of Ist class (Louisville) free public libraries may be established by 
vote of council. Mayor to be trustee ex officio and appoint 12 trustees for four 
years; corporate powers and duties; accept gifts; annual report. Counral te 
provide for protection of property and levy annual library tax of 2J to 4c per 
$100 of assessable properi^y. 71, 21 Mr 

Iowa. 600 copies of public documents to be deposited in state library to be 
used by State Library Commission for library purposes, only after regular 1000 
copies have been distributed by secretary of state. Amending code '97 | 126. 

6, 10 Ap 

When conditioned gifte to library have been accepted by council in cities and 
towns, such conditions may be enforced through library board by process of law. 
Amendii^ code '97 5 727. 34, 8 Ap 
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Library boards may condemn real estate for library buildings. 3S, 17 Hr 

Maximum library tax limit to be two mills [formerly one mill in citiea of 

25,0001. Amending code '97 i 732, 1005. 36, 11 Ap 

50, 26 Mr 
Management of traveling and associate libraries to be transferred from State 
Library Board to Iowa Librtuy Commission; latter may conduct summer school 
of Ubnuy instruction and clearing house tor periodicals to be given to local 
libraries. Secretary to report fully to governor in 1903 on library conditions 
and progress in state, with sketohea of libraries and illustrations of buildings. 
Amiual appropriation of $6000 [formeriy 12000], not over »3500 yearly to be 
used for expenses and salaries. Commission to receive supplies and postage from 
executive council. Amending code '97 5 168; 'OOch.llfl {2-5; repealii^code'97 
{ 2869; '98 ch.l48. 173, 11 Ap 

Minneaota. Public library directors to be elected by people only in citiea 
under SOflOO [formerly 50,000]. Amending '01 ch. 272. 32, 6 Mr 

library commisiioiu. Library comiulBaions now exist in 21 
states, Ave of wliich this year increased their appropriation for 
thia purpose. Usually one of their chi^ functions is to manage 
a syBtem of traveling Uta^ries, thongh these have been under 
direction of the state library in Ohio, Michigan, New Jers^ and 
Iowa, In Iowa they were established in 1897, bnt are now to be 
transferred to the commisBion, wliicb is thought to be better 
qnalifled to develop tlie system. In New Jersey a like transfer is 
being urged. The Iowa conimiasion is also authorized to conduct 
a summer school of library instruction and a clearing house for 
periodicals to be given to local libraries. It is to have 500 copies 
of all state documents for distribution to libraries. The secretary 
will mate a full report to the governor in 1903 on library con- 
ditions and progress in the state, with sketches of libraries and 
illustrations of bnildings. The commission has a yearly appro- 
priation of f 6000, of which |2600 ie to be expended for traveling 
libraries. This limitation in expense is considered a serious em- 
barrassment, as it insures a large number of books without 
adequate help for their proper administration. 

The only new state added to the commission column is Mary- 
land, but it has two entirely separate organizations. Both have 
oi^ianized and each has a yearly appropriation of JIOOO. 

In Illinois vain efForts have been made with the Legislature for 
six years to get a library commission. The State Library As- 
sociation has finally reorganized and incorporated with the de- 
termination to do the work of a commission itself. Kentucky 
also made an unsuccessful attempt to establish one. The subject 
is being agitated in Missouri, South Dakota, California and 
Texas, ,-~ . 
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Ap. II, 
June 1, 
Nov. 6, 18M 
Ap. 29,1895 



MfieaachusettB Bdof Free Pub. Lib. 
Com. 

id of Lib. Cktm 
Pub. Lib. Committee 
Bd of Lib. Com'rs 
Free Library Com. 



N. Hampahin 
Connectieut . . F 
Vermont . . , 
WiBconsin . , 



BliBftbeth P. Sohier, Bevt*ly. 

Arthur U. Chase, Concord. . . 
Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford. 
Mrs M.H.Buckham, Buri'ton . 
Frank A. Hutching, Madison . 



C. B. Oalbreath, Columbus. . 



Dec. 16, 
Feb. 23, 1899 
Feb. 24, 1899 
Mar. 4,1899 



Georgia estate Library Com. . 

Maine Library Com 

Indiana Public Library Com . 

Kansas Trav. Libraries Com. 



May 5, 

HsT. 20, 1900 

Mar. 20, 1900 
Feb. 28, 1901 



Pennsylvai 
Michigan . 



New Jersey . 



Ap. 8, 1902 IM 
Ap. 8, 



Free Library Com . . 
Bdof Lib. Com'rs ... 

Iowa Library Com . . 

Public Library Com. 

State Lib. and Extec- 
sion and Trav. Lib. 
Com. 

State Library Com. 



State Library Com. 
Free Library Com . 



Geoi^ M. l«e, Denver 

Gratia A. Countryman, Minn- 

Q. Edward Reed, Harriab'g .. 
Mrs Mary C. Spencer, Lansing . 
AliceS.Tyler,De9 Moines,.. . 

Henry 0. Buchanan, Trenton . 
Mrs E. J. Dockery, Boise 



Bernard C. Steiner, Baltimore 



Mary L.Titeomb,HagerBtown 
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ODnuaiaiions 



11 

n 



Governor 

St.B'dof Edu.. 

Governor 

Governor 



State librarian member ex officio 



Qovemor 

Governor 

Governor 

DiiectoTB of St. lib. 



President of University of Wisconsin, 
state sup't and sec. of State Eiet. 
Soc. members ex officio 

Traveling libraries operated by com'ra 
of state library 



State librarian member ex officio 

State librarian sec. ex officio 

State librarian chwrman and president 



3 500 ": 

1 750 "! 

5 800 1 

6 000 "! 



3 000 "! 
1 000 1 



2 000 1 
1 000 1 



Qovemor, . 
Governor. . 
Qovemor. . 

Qovemor. . 
Governor. . 



President of state university, sup't of 
lub. instruction and sec. State Hist. 
Joe. memljers ex officio 

State librarian member ex officio and 
secretsjy 

State librarian member ex off. Travel- 
i libraries managed by state lib. 

State librarian, sup't of pub. instruc- 
tion, president of state university 
members ex officio. 2 members must 
be women 

Traveling libraries operated by com'rs 
of state libraiy 

State sup't of pub. instruction and 
president of st. university members 
ex officio. 2 nr ' ' ' 



dents of state university and ol 
cultural college members ex on. i 
member chosen by State F»]eration 
of Woman's Clubs; 1 appointee 
must be a woman 
State librarian secretary ex officio 
State librarian, sup't of pub. instruc- 
tion, chancellor and librarian of state 
university members ex officio 
State librarian, sup't of pub. instruc- 
tion and librarian of Enoch Pratt 
Library memliers ex officio. 2 
appointees to be women 
pplies to only 9 of 23 counties 
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LIBEAKY MEETINGS 

New Torb lAhnry AMOciatlou 

Idbraiy week. The New York (State) library AsaociatioD held 

its 12th aDDQal meeting at Lake Placid Sep. 22-27. Bep(ffts were 

received from the committeea on library institute, reading lists, 

and publicity. 

LIBBABZ INHTITDTB8 

On institutes J. H. Canfield reported that the State had been 
divided into the f olowing districts : 

1 Newburg : Putnam, Dntchess, Rockland, Orange, Ulster 

counties. 

2 Albany: Greene, Colnmbia, Schoharie, Albany, Bensaelaer, 

Schenectady, Saratoga, Waahington, Warren, Essex, 
Clinton counties. 

3 Utica: Montgomery, Fulton, Hamilton. Herkimer, Oneida, 

Madison counties. 
i Binghamton : Delaware, Sallivan, Broome, Chenango, Tioga, 

Chemung, Tompkins, Otsego counties. 
6 Syracuse: Cortland, Onondaga, Oswego, Cayaga, Seneca 

counties. 

6 Rochester: Schuyler, Yates, Ontario, Wayne, LlTingston 

counties. 

7 Olean : Steuben, Allegany, Cattaraugus, Cbautaaqua 

counties. 

8 Ogdensburg: Franklin, St Lawrence, Jefferson, Lewis 

count i^. 
Three other districts were to be provided for by the local 
library clubs of the respective cities. These were as follows : 
9 Brooklyn : Kings, Queens, Nassau, Suffolk counties. 

10 New York : Richmond, New York, Westchester counties. 

11 Buffalo: Orleans, Oenesee, Wyoming, Erie, Niagara 

counties. 
Eight institutes were held under the auspices of the association 
as shown in the table below. At each there were three sessicms, 
two for the study of technical methods and a public evening meet- 
ing. Institutes were also held at White Plains by the New York 
Library Clab and at Buffalo by the Bnffalo Library Club. 
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The committee reported in part as follows: The general pro- 
gram prepared in advance was followed, with occasional change 
of leaders. When the gatherings were small the work was often 
more valuable to those present on that account. The very prac- 
tical treatment of the sabjects which were presented commanded 
the unfla^Dg interest of all present throngh sessions of even 
three hours duration. It was generally true that the Instruction 
given by the appointed leaders was followed by prompt question- 
ing and ready response from librarians who were able to con- 
tribute suggestions and advice based upon their own experience 
and observation. Expressions of profound satisfaction with the 
results of the sessions were the rule. . . 

Your committee is satisfied that the time and effort given to 
these institutes have been profitably spent. While the number 
of libraries represented has not been as lai^ as could be wished, 
it has even exceeded the number anticipated by your committee 
for its first year's work. The fact that invitations were sent to 
675 libraries and only 108 were represented, simply shows that 
there is a broad field for future effort. Certainly there is mnch 
encouragement to be found in the expectation that every library 
which was so fortunate as to be represented in these institntes 
received a new impulse which will be communicated to other li- 
braries, from which we may safely predict a mnch wider interest 
in the institntes of another year. 

The enthusiasm with which the institute idea has been re- 
ceived in the State and the sincere and hearty welcome given to 
yonr committee and those working in the institutes, have been 
peculiarly gratifying. 

The association voted to continue the institute work along 
the same lines under the same committee, consisting of J. H. 
Oanfield, New York ; W. B. Eastman, Albany ; A. L. Peck, Olovers- 
ville; MisB Grace D. Rose, Buffalo, secretary of the association. 

COOPERATIVa READINQ LISTS 

The committee on cooperative reading lists reported that six 
lists on popular subjects had been published. These can be had 
at 15 cents a 100 on application to the Buffalo Public Library. 
Other lists are in preparation. The committee was also author- 
ized to publish in some newspaper short monthly lists of the best 
new books to aid small libraries in selecting and buying. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Mrs H. L. Blmendorf, Miss Martha T. 
Wheeler, Miss M. E. Hazeltine. 
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PUBLICITy 

For the publicity committee Miss Hazeltine reported that con- 
siderable work had beea done in exchanging library items printed 
in local papers, which had generally shown willingness to publish 
matters of general interest. Numerous samples were exhibited. 
The committee was reappointed for another year. 

OTHBE TOPICS 

Rev.' Alfred Fitzpatrick, of Ontario, gave an account of the 
work of establishing libraries and reading rooms in the logging 
camps of Canada. 

The relation between libraries and museums was presented by 
Dr Lee H. Smith, of the Buffalo Society of Nfttutal Sciences. 

Dr A. 6. Steenberg, member of the State Library Commission 
of Denmark, read a paper on libraries in Denmark. 

The subject of library training was introduced by Miss Mary 
W. Plummer and called forth animated and protracted discus- 
sion. A committee, John E. Brandegee chairman, was appointed 
to inform itself on the work of the various library schools and 
report. 

Miss M. E, Hazeltine conducted a suggestive round table dis- 
cussion on detail work in small libraries. 

The report on library legislation in the State was presented by 
W. B. Eastman. 

The association voted approval of the plan to encourage the 
preservation of local history records through the establishment of 
a state record commission. It also indorsed the report of the 
western library meeting on the distribution of govemmrait 
documents. [See Library Journal, September 1902, p. 832] 

OFFICEHS 1902-3 
President, Arthur E. Boetwick, New York 
Vice president. Miss Theresa Hitchler, BrocAlyn 
Secretary, Miss G. D. Bose, Buffalo 
Treasurer, E, W. Gaillard, New York 
Reports of the meeting are in the JMirary Journal, October 
1902, p. 883-94 and PvUic Libraries, November 1902, p. 429-33. 
Local aseociatioiLB 
Buffalo Library CInb. Four meetings were held in the rooms of 
the Buffalo Historical Society and one in the Buffalo Lilwary. 
Dates and subjects were as follows: ^it>i,^t^lc 
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Oct 24, 1901. Review of Lake Placid meetiog of the New York 
State Library ABBOCiation ; Library InstitnteB. 

Nov. 20, J901. Library InstituteB. 

Jan. 29, 1902. Bepmrt on library lustitiites ; Uee of Scboo) 
HoQBeB for the Fartherance of Settlement Work. 

Mar. 21, 1902. Beport on Library Infititntes ; Shakflpere evening. 

May 30-31, 1902. Library inBtitnte for five coDDties of western 
New York held under the dub anspices. 
Officers 1902-3 : President, Henry L. Elmendorf, Vice president, 

Ad^le B. Baronm, Secretary treasurer, B. F. Morgan. 

Reports of these meeting ure in the Library Journal, 19U1, 

p. 816, 879; 1902, p: 88, 211. 
Loiig iBland lihrtury Olnh. Six meetings were held daring the 

second year of the Clnb, as follows: 

Oct. 3,' 1901, at Adelphi College, Bro<*lyn. Report of com- 
mittee on cooperation between libraries and schools; three 
papers on school libraries, from standpoint of teacher, li- 
brarian, and student. 

Dec. 5, 1901, at Packer Collegiate Institute. Paper and dls- 
cusaion on library regnlations. 

Feb. fi, 1902, at the Pratt Institute Free Library, New York. Ad- 
dress by the president of the state association on library in- 
stitutes; Pictures and Other Illustrative Material in Reference 
Work; Classification of Children's Storybooks. 

Feb. 21, 1902, at the Grolier Club, New York. Addresses by 
president and librtvian of the club; Mosaic Bookbindings; 
Should the Librarian be a Bibliophile? 

Ap. 17, 1902, at the Brooklyn Y. M. 0. A. Care of Maps; 
Treatment and Use of Pamphlets; election of officers 1902-3: 
President, Frank P. Hill 
Vice president, Miss Susan A. Hntchinson 
Secretary, Miss Irene A. Hackett 
Treaanrer, Miss Mabel A. Farr 

May 21, 1902, at Richmond Hill, Long Island, preceded by in- 
formal luncheon. Address by Jacob A. Biis; papers and re- 
ports on library institutes. 
For full reports of the meetings, see Library Journal, 1901, 

p. 768-59, 880-81 ; 1902, p. 91-92, 211-12, 280, 331. 
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New Tork Iiilmtry Club. Six meetings vexe held during the 
7ear as follows: 
Oct. 10, 1901, at Aguilar Library, 197 B. Broadway. Reports on 

A. h. A. and Lake Placid meetings. 
Nov. 14, 1901, Y. M. C. A. bnilding, 4th av. and 23d st. IUob- 
trated lecture on library bnildinga by W. B. Baatman, followed 
by review of plans for Carnegie bnildings in New York city. 
Jan. 9, 1902, Board of education bnilding, 59th st. and Piu-k av. 
Pwsibllities of Library Bxpansion in Connection with the De- 
partment of Edacation; Classification of Fiction by Subject 
and by Value. 
Feb. 13, 1902, Orolier Club rooms, Mosaic Bindings; The Li- 
brarian's Duty as a Book buyer. 
Mar. 13, lft02, Y. M. C. A., 23d st. branch. Addrew by MeMl 
Dewey on library prospects and possibilities. Annual dinnra 
in evening at rooms of Aldine Association. 
May 8, 1902, Am^ican Museum of Natural History. Relation 
of the Library to the Museum. 

OfBccTS 1902-3 : President, Frank B. Bigelow, First vice presi- 
dent, E. W. Gaillard, Second vice president. Miss Bmma F. 
Oragin, Secretary, Silas F. Ben-y, Treasurer, Miss Theresa 
Hitchler. 

Library Journal reports the meetings for 1901 on p. 759, 881-82; 
for 1902 on p. 36-37, 147-48, 332. 

National asaociations 
American Library Auociation. The American Library Associa- 
tion held its 24th meeting at Magnolia Mass. June 14-20. At- 
tendance was 1018 from 31 states and Canada; 282 men, 736 
women; 276 chief librarians, 465 assistants, 54 trustees and com- 
missioners. 

In the g^ieral session were C(»isidered pains and penalties in 
library work; organization of bibliographic work in the past; a 
plan for an institute for bibliographic research; selection of 
technical and scientific books ; the work of the bibliography divis- 
ion of the Library of Congress; work and plans of the publishing 
board ; distribution of printed catalc^ue cards by the Library of 
Congress; branch libraries; incidents in the history of the Boston 
Public I4braiy; a closer relation between librarians and pub- 
lishers ; public libraries and publicity. 
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In the different sections the following enbjectB were discosBed: 

Collie and reference section: Oi^nization and Administra- 
tion of tlie University Library ; Bibliograpldee Yersns Dictionary 
Catalo^ea. 

The catalogue section discussed the catalogues of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Boston Public Library and capitalization. 

Trustees section : Relation of the Trustee to the Public Library; 
American Libraries from a Trustee's Point of View; Organiza- 
tion of the New Tiwk Public Library. 

Children's librarians section : Home Libraries and Beading 
Clubs ; Evaluation of Children's Books from the Point of View of 
the History of Literature for Children. 

State library commissions round Jable: The Campaign of Edu- 
cation by the State Library Commissions ; Special Library Train- 
ing for State Commission Library Organizers. 

State library associations round table: Functions of a State 
Library Association ; How can a State Library Association Beist 
Arouse Interest in Towns and Villages which are totally without 
Library Facilities?, How should the Prc^ram for a State Library 
Association Meeting be made up to be of the Most Use to the 
Librarians of Small Libraries? Benefits of Library Institutes. 

Officers 1902-3 : President, James K. H(wmer, First vice presi- 
dent, James H. Canfleld, Second vice president, Anne Wallace, 
Treasurer, Gardner M. Jones, Hecorder, Helen E. Haioes. 

For papers and jfroceedings see Library Journal, July 1902 
and Public lAbrariea, July 1902. 

National Association of State IJbrariana. The fifth annual meet- 
ing was held at Magnolia, June 18, 1902. Subjects : Belation of 
the State Library and People; Use and Importance of Genealogy 
in State Libraries; What a State Librarian's Report should 
Embody; Method of Keeping Track of the Creation and Cessa- 
tion of State Boards, Institutions, Special Investigating Com- 
missions, etc.; Card Catalogue for United Btxtes Documents; 
The Mission of the State Library. 

Officers 1902-3: Presi^Mit, W. E. Henry, Indiana, Vice presi- 
dents, Johnson 'Sd^bam, Iowa; George S. Godard, Ot.; Secretary, 
Miss Maude Thayer, 111. 

Votional Educational Acsooiation. The sixth annual meeting of 
the library department was held in Minneapolis Minn,, Jnly 10-11. 
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Subjects: The Library aa an Educator; Libraries and Scbools, a 
Two-faced Question; Wbat may the School Properly Demand 
of the Library? 

It was voted to cooperate with the A. L. A. in the preparation 
of a handboc^ of library methods for normal schools. 

OfBcers 1902^; President, James H. Canfleld, Vice president, 
Reuben P. Halleck, Secretary, Mary Eileen Ahem. 

Beports are in Library Journal, September 1902, p. 833-35 and 
Public Libraries, October 1902, p. 377-80. 

LIB&&.BT DSTBLOFMBNT 

The year has been significant in a steady development of the 
rapidly growing public library idea, in the nnmber and impor- 
tance of new statutes for encouraging and protecting libraries, 
in the liberality of appropriations, in private gifts and public in- 
terests. No other movement is comparable with this. Its scope 
is constantly broadening. Various affiliated interests which were 
thought till very recently to be outside its proper field are now ac- 
cepted as an essential part of a wholly satisfactory public li- 
brary. Intelligent communities more and more realize that the 
library means not merely a collection of boofcs or facilities for 
lending or reading them, but that it is the recognized center of in- 
tellectual life, and of that larger education gotten outside the 
classroom from reading, museum and collections, the mutual help 
of clubs, societies, teaching by correspondence and lectures, ex- 
tension courses and summer schools. All these agencies which 
we group together under the name home education are not only 
clustraing round, but are becoming an integral part of the public 
library as understood by all students of the problem. Our own 
work yearly grows stronger and more useful, is more widely ap- 
preciated and commended, and the example set by Kew York is 
sure to be followed by every other state in maintaining for its 
greet public library interest as it does for the schools, a distinct 
department to supervise, encourage and afford advice enabling 
local librarians and trustees to accomplish the maximum amount 
of good with the time and money and books at their disposal. 
Respectfully submitted 

Mblvil Dbwky Director 

Dec. 4, i902 
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